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A wonderful book on home painting 


You can know in advance just how your decorative plans will 
look when carried out. You can know exactly how to get the 
results you expect and how to insure their permanence. 

You can learn how to make every brush-full of paint or var- 
nish deliver its full quota of beauty and protection. You can 
learn how to use paints and varnishes in hundreds of ways 
you never thought of to the everlasting benefit of your home 
and its surroundings. ll this is told in 


The Home Painting Manual 


Sent postpaid for 50 cents 


It is the most practical, mostinforming and in the beauty, preservation and cleanliness 
most complete book on painting evercom- of her home should have a copy. Send 50 
piled. There are 170 pages of information, cents to Sherwin-Williams Co., Dept. B-435, 
and 100 illustrations, 27 of which are full 624 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pages in color. Every woman interested In Canada, 15 cents extra. 


SHERWIN® WILLIAMS 


Bie 
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New models that are 
true musical instruments 


Being musical instru- 
ments the first requirement 
is quality of musical per- 
formance and in these new 
models the design is deter- 
mined by their musical 
requirements. These 

Victrola No. 240 requirements have been 

Mahogany or walnut learned through twenty- 
four years devoted solely Mahogany or walnut 
to the talking-machine art. 

See and hear these new 
Victrolas which, while new 
in design, have all the 
characteristic tone-quality 
which has made the 
Victrola pre-eminent. 


Victrola No. 260, 
$160 


Victrola No. 280, Veuve Be 300, 


Mahogany or walnut Victrola No. 300, electric, $315 


Victrola No. 280, electric, $265 Mahogany, oak or walnut 
Mahogany 


Victrola No. 330, 
350 


Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 
Mahogany 


Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
~~» 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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HEADLINERS 


NCE upon a time the highest 

praise of a husband was that he 
was a “good provider.” Nowadays 
women are asking that a man provide 
love and interest and companionship as 
well as money. It makes life a com- 
plicated proposition for a husband. 
‘““Man’s Country,”’ page 20, begins the 
story of George Judson, who thought 
that being a successful business man 
should be enough to hold any wife’s 
affections 


ARE you building a home of your 

own this summer? Then you will 
be certain to need the article on page 
100, telling exactly the books to read 
to crystallize your vague ideas and 
realize your dreams 


[N all Europe there is no more dra- 

matic figure than Queen Marie of 
Rumania, no one who has suffered more 
and with a braver heart. Her diary 
will thrill you with its picture of sheer 
courage and heartbreak. You will find 
it on page 25 


D® you read “The Ship in the 

Bottle’? Then you will be de- 
lighted to know that on page 34 you 
will find a new story by James Hopper, 
with a child as lovely and appealing as 
little Beauty 


HAT does a man like best in a 

woman? Are the old staid 
virtues worth while—or would it be 
best perhaps for mothers to train their 
daughters in a subtle hint of deviltry? 
Jay Gelzer has done the problem into 
a story that will make you think— 
page 81 


ARTY Loyalty is an idol set up 
entirely by man. Will women 
confess allegiance to it, or will they 
build up a new god of their own? On 
page 37 Elizabeth Frazer continues her 
keen discussion of the problems of the 
new voters 


OR the children we are beginning a 
new page, by James Swinnerton, 
with delightful little nonsense pictures 
and jingles. You will find them facing 
page 48 


ON page 74, Emma-Lindsay Squier 
has another of her rare stories of 
animals—this time of friendship be- 
tween an elephant and a circus horse, 
and the thing that makes it almost 
unbelievable is the fact that it is really 
true 
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WEST VIRGINIA 





Camp Terra Alta 


. Terra Alta, W. Va. 
6th Season 


Directed by COMMANDANT of the STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 

On Lake Terra Alta, main line B.&O.R.R., 130 
miles -southeast- of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea 
level., Average summer temperature 70 degrees. 
$20,000 \équipment. Athletic and water sports, bow]- 

: ee ; pepe a rae pl lar nar gam Phys- 
———w ” . ca Tike. ani arget practice. Academic instruction. 
For Girls (under 20 years) Roxbury, Vt. Music. June 29 to August 24. $200. Free booklet. 
THE WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 4s1B Staunt ooh, painess The Commandant, Box 
> unton, Va, ‘ 
Green-wooded mountainside, tumbling water, calls of birds, light-hearted laughter of happy girls, After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W.Va. 
horseback rides along shady trails, lasting friendships—all these are happy memories of glorious “ 


days at The Teela-Wooket Camps. , 
oan 300-aere wonderland in the Green Mountains. Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private swim- 
ming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a_ central assembly hall for music, plays, 


anci d a big, cheery fireplace. The Teela-Wooket Camps are famous for their 3 
Peg B on bee riding, and sheets instruction in horsemanship. Enthusiastic coun- " WISCONSIN 


selors are carefully chosen. Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. Write for illustrated booklet. 
Camp Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., is for boys. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





CAMP PANHELLENIC 
COLLEGE WOMEN 


Washington Island, Wisconsin 


Director - Gladys R. Dixon 
Blackwood Hotel, Chicago 





Ss m The Gem of the 
Chambérs Island Camps Gra:Goite “pin? 
hours from Chicago. Camp for Girls. All water and 
land sports.” College councilors. Three thousand acres 
wooded land: Inland lakes. Two hundred wild deer. No 
automobiles. Under control of Chambers Island, Inc. 
Mrs. Epwarp J. BARRETT, Manager. 


. amp enjocketee Wisconsin, Sheboygan, 222 Michigan Avenue. 
CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA C K “Beyond the muitisude’’ |) | Sandstose Camp $0, Gitte. Green Lake, Wis- 


consin. Eleventh season. Three 
FOR GIRLS ; divisions, -Ages 8 to 24. Every activity offered that any 
F Gi Ll: In the wooded hills. of Vermont. Horseback riding camp girl -wents.. Thirty specially trained councilors. A 
or rts over mountain trails. Water sports, canoeing, Camp wherg only the best satisfies. Address 
tennis, golf and field games. Bungalows. Junior EsTHER G. COCHRANE. 


LUNENBURG, VERMONT Ca nag hn, EN PM i i 


T = for Girls. Powers Lake, 
In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. ; Wetomachek Camps Wisconsin. Under the 
Free horseback riding, water and_ field sports, iia management. of The Chicago Normal School of Physical 
handicrafts, musie and dancing under expert in- Education; Junior and Senior Camps. July and August. 
structors. Sponson and war canoes. Screened For girls ages 9to22. A strong force of trained counselors. 
bungalows. Spring and artesian well water. Per- References fequired. Write for booklet. REGISTRAR. 
fect sanitation. Best of everything for the best = . ILLINO™s Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box G. 
girls. Booklet on request. a: 














Minne-Wawa Camp 


Fairlee, Vt. For Christian Girls: Log Cabins—Canoe Trips— 
Indian ‘Ponies—Medical Supervision. Tomahawk Lake, 


re Oneida County, Wisconsin. 
Three Distinct Ages 7-13 ;, Miss W. Monson, Director. 
Camps 13-17 17-30 INDIANA, Michigan City, 209 E. Barker Ave. 


HERBERT F. BALCH For Girl 
Dept. D, St. Johnsbury, Vt. or Uiris 





, / For Girls. Rhinelander, 
Camp Bry n Afon Wisconsin. 1600 feet above 
sea level. Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood 
floors; Saddle horses; Athletic Field; Craft House; All 
. med land and water sports; Counsellors College Women. All 
er positions filled. Booklet. Lotra B. BROADBRIDGE. 
Af quapianin MICHIGAN, Detroit, The Palms, 1001 Jefferson Ave. 
18th season. 33 states represented. All sports. Horse- 
back riding. Strong age yp neg and — t B Virgi i 
taineering departments. ur aim—a vigorous body, b -W/, » ‘or oys—Virgin an 
alert on and strong character. Never a serious acci- Camp Minne W onka Deer Lakes. 


dent. Aloha C for b der the same management. H T - for Girls—Little Fork 
me ipmciks Wes hackiete abitans Minne-\W onka Lodge & Island Lakes. Cams 


Mrs. E. L. Gulick. 241 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. nine miles apart. Completely equipped buildings, athletic 

fields, fleets, bathing beaches. Resident physicians and 

nurses. _Tllustrated booklet. W. O. GREENE. 
Mo., St. Louis, Pierce Building. Dr. F. H. Ewnruarprt. 

















For Boys, 7-17. Roosevelt, 
Camp Ty-Glyn Wisconsin. Riding; Canoeing; 


Pres = 7 ? ; Swimming; Baseball; Tennis; Manual Training. Tui- 
i CAM P C H A MPLA IN tion inclusive. All counselors specialists. Illustrated 
Y 3 - booklet. 
,FOR BOYS z / G. A. RoceErs. 
On Mallett’s Bay, Lake Chemplcin : MICHIGAN, Detroit, 700 W. Euclid Ave. 
Between the Green and Adirondack Mountains 
fees cy tacts Can the" Se ehy Cag Cae ; 
r is ce: : pas 
plain this year. Canioiet: swim ming, riding. hiking, baseball Ad-A-W a-Gam Camp 
aan ctball—all under careful supervision. Boys 7 to 16. § For Christian Boys. Log Cabins—Canoe Trips— 
| WM. H. BROWN, 311 W. 83d St., New York City H AN O l M eet <3 oops 


President Berkeley- Irving School F wwiscoxer, Carry Romper A. Youxa, 


Foothills of Green Mountains. Hill camp for 
girls under 15. Lake camp for girls over 15. WYOMING 
Highest ideals of comradeship and sportsmanship. 

Gypsy trips, horseback riding, water sports, canoe- 

ing. Write for illustrated booklet. 


PROF. and MRS. FARNSWORTH YELLOWSTONE PARK FOREST 


Teachers College, New Yoru, N. Y. AND TRAIL CAMP 
Alt commnctor peatitons Rites. For active boys of 12 to 20. July 1 to Aug. 20. 
A select camp-school in our most fascinating National Park. 
Horseback trips to the magic geysers, glaciers and grand canyon. 


under careful guidance. Nature lore, big game photography and 
art under trained teachers. Water sports and games at splendid 


TA f Gi ] home camp. Groups personally conducted from Fast and West, 
or Ir $s making tour unusually safe and educational. Atmosphere of 


i culture; emphasis on character. Government endorsement. 
in Virginia Mountains Booklets Alvin G. Whitney, A, B., Director, 
Situated on beautifulla-e. Boating, Swimming, Fish- Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fe .okos) for Boys, on Lake Kokosing, ing, Horseback-riding, Tennis and other outdoor sports. 
Camp Kokosing oe cosine be 3 as Gite re ideal place for health and recreation. Mee gu if 
aqention to health. Hikes along trails of the White desired. Camp opens July Ist. For book of views - 
Fier Be urieumtains. | Canoe trips on the Connecticut | 9 oaaress Miss Virginia Haile, Director, Box B || Is the Right Camp Here— 
; si gy «Breer ee eee cee Eollege, Bristol, Va. If not, let us help you find the right camp. Write 


Member W. J. R. C. stra i Sullins : 
N. ¥., ianantaie-cortheheen odie C. Coon, A. M. the Director’ of the School Department full particulars. 
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T has for so long been our custom to devote this 
page to topics of great national interest, that it is 
with diffidence that we turn the light of its public- 
ity upon ourselves. Hardly can we claim to equal 
in national importance the Sheppard-Towner act, the 
Prohibition amendment, the Boy Scouts as character 
builders, the Disarmament Conference, the world- 
wide indifference to religion—these are the things 
most recently discussed—but we do claim to be im- 
portant enough to be talked about, and that’s why 
we are going to talk a little ourselves. That is the 
real reason; the excuse is the second Goop HoUusE- 
KEEPING Week. 

You will remember that one year ago we asked you 
—if you believed in us—to join with us in a week of 
intensive effort to widen the circle of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING’S influence by increasing the number of 
homes of wide-awake, intelligent women into which 
it would come monthly. There was a wonderful 
response, and this Goop HOUSEKEEPING will go into 
two hundred thousand more real American homes 
than did the issue for May one year ago. Is it any 
wonder then that we con- 
fidently face the second 
Goop HvuUSEKEEPING 
Week, and again ask you— 
on condition that you like 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
and believe in its usefulness 
and sincerity— to tell some 
friend about it? Each new 
reader means a new point 
where a movement can be 
started to support a cam- 
paign for better homes, 
better living, better laws, 
better candidates for public 
office, better service by pub- 
lic servants, better streets, 
schools, churches, men, 
women, children, fathers, 
mothers, sons, and daugh- 
ters. That is what we see, rather than merely a new 
subscriber or newsstand buyer, in each new friend of 
ours. 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING was 
published May 2, 1885. Across the top of page one 
was printed in bold letters these words: ‘Conducted 
in the interests of the higher life of the household.” 
They appeared on every subsequent issue for twenty- 
six years, when a change in the style of make-up 
caused the line to be dropped. But by that time the 
character and purpose of the magazine were so fixed 
that such an explanation was superfluous. It would 
be superfluous today, though the magazine goes to 
every corner of the globe, for the old purpose is the 
new purpose that guides the making of each succeed- 
ing number. Goop HOUSEKEEPING is still conducted 
in the interests of the higher life of the household, 
with only this difference, that the interests of the 
household—its higher life—are seen to be far wider 
than women thought they were a generation ago. 
The good housekeeper of that time did net have the 
far horizon that must be accepted by the good home- 
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maker of today. In pushing that horizon farther 
and farther back, Goop HOUSEKEEPING has had, 
and will continue to have, its full share—without 
neglecting anything that helps to make better that 
center of every woman’s universe, her home. 

Now if we were living in Main Street—which is 
no longer the name of a book, but, with certain limita- 
tions, of every one’s home town—and our magazine 
asked to be introduced to a friend of ours, this is 
about what we should do. We would take this very 
number—May—and size it up. Something like 
this we’d say to ourselves: 

“Well, there’s fiction. Every home magazine 
should have fiction. It is the world’s great mirror; 
life is reflected in it. And it is an airplane of dreams; 
the tired worker can ride in it to far-away places. 
Best of all, mother can get away from her job for a 
while, and that is what she needs.’”’ Musing thus, 
we would turn over to the 

Special Articles. Running rapidly through the pages 
of ‘Marie of Rumania,” “This Thing Called Party 
Loyalty,” ‘Restless India,” “Letters from a Sena- 
tor’s Wife,” etc., we’d say: 
“Goop HOUSEKEPING has 
never failed to keep us 
in touch with the world. 
It assumes that we want 
to know what is going on. 
It has reported all the big 
things women have done; 
it has demanded that a 
place be made for them in 
the very forefront of the 
nation’s activities. And 
it has not neglected any 
of the problems of home 
and children in order to 
do this. Such a magazine 
is indispensable.” By this 
time we would have been 
turning through the 

Fashions. The fact that 
they are the most up-to-date of any appearing 
in the so-called women’s magazines could not be 
overlooked, nor that the service the Fashion De- 
partment offers is complete in every detail. As is 
the service also offered by the department of 

Furnishings and Decorations, which by lesson, let- 
ter, pictures, and pamphlets is helping in the mak- 
ing of thousands of charming homes. The convic- 
tion that we had been studying an unusually serv- 
iceable magazine would be complete even before 
we had reached those departments unique among 
magazines, 

The Institute and the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, 
and Health. They speak for themselves, needing no 
one to speak for them; so that when, in turning 
through those other unique pages—guaranteed ad- 
vertisements of tested and approved products—we 
came upon the coupon on page 183, we would sign 
it at once. Then we’d take the magazine to that 
friend we liked very, very well and ask her to read 
it. Just that. We would know that she would get 
her own copy next month. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 

















HURDY-~GURDY DAYS 
Sy Martha Haskell Clark 


Decoration by John R.Glanagan 


PRIL walks beside me still in budded cloak of brown, 
Primrose gold above the hill the lengthened sunsets burn; 
Every wind a minstrel goes, singing through the town, 
For hurdy-gurdy days are here—and May is at the turn! 


May is at the turning in a blur of hill-blue haze, 

There’s the hint of leaf-smoke drifting down the dingy city ways. 
There’s a flash of bluebird weather through a rift of rainy skies, 
And the dawn of dreams remembered in a gray world’s eyes. 


A battered hurdy-gurdy at the corner of the street, 
Old tunes, forgotten tunes, and lilac-breath and fern, 
Where grimy vendors’ baskets spill their fragrance, haunting 
sweet, 
And every day is yesterday—and Youth is at the turn! 


May is at the turning like a gipsy in the lane, 

With leaf-mist at her girdle, and her blown hair pearled with rain; 

There’s the green of new grass creeping up the roadways from 
the south, 

And the curve of love and laughter on a gray world’s mouth. 


March ran whistling down the hill, the gamin of the vear, 
April’s but a child at school, with life and love to learn; 

Sudden through the city-gray, riotous and dear, 
Hurdy-gurdies strum the dusk—and May is at the turn! 


May is at the turning in a burst of tulip-flame, 

With a spattering of cowslip-gold to show the road she came; 

There’s a young moon’s silver sickle-gleam through orchard 
boughs astart, 

And forgotten love-songs throbbing in a gray world’s heart. 





HERE is a great country, 
largely inhabited by men, to 
which most women, particularly 
wives and mothers, are strangers. 
Every morning husbands and 
sons go down to it; there they 
spend their days, their energy, 
and, in proportion as they suc- 
ceed, their love. Its name is 
Business: it is a despotism, de- 
manding submission to its laws, 
but it is a delectable country to 
those in its favor, luring them 
on and on. There are kings 
there, and princes—and it is the 
story of one of the princes who 
grew up to be a king that Peter 
Clark Macfarlane tells here. 
That it is the epic of the automo- 
bile only adds zest to the story, 
which is really about a great love 
of which business was jealous 


Chapter I 


ID.” 
“Didn't.” 
“A wagon without 
any horse! It rolled 
right by me—lickety split.” 

“You're a darn liar!’’ 

Bim! In the thickening dusk 
of an April night in the middle 
nineties, on a suburban street 
of the city of Detroit, two half- 
grown brothers leaped upon 
each other and fought, scratch- 
ing, kicking, pommeling. 

“George-e-e-e-ee!_ . . Jim- 
mee-e-e-ee! . . Sup-per-r-r-r.”” 

Borne upon the breath of a 
mother who was blissfully un- 
aware what emprise engaged 
her sons at the moment, these 
words, with affectionate appeal 
in every syllable, floated out of 
a small cottage, from the side- 
door and one front window of 
which light was streaming. 

At the gladsome call the 
battlers gave off the conflict 
abruptly and raced each other 
for the wash-basin which stood 
on a bench in the lean-to at 
the back of the house. They 
were at the age when the call of the 
stomach claimed precedence over every 
other demand of lusty nature. 

Malachi Judson, head of this house, 
father of these boys, husband of that 
slender woman whose tired, proud voice 
had summoned them to supper, was a 
hard-working man of stalwart frame, a 
quick temper, and a slow mind. His face, 
bearded below the jaw line, was cavernous 
above, and the responsibilities of life had 
carved anxious wrinkles deep in his bony 
brow. With scarce a glimpse at his sons 
when they sidled, belated and slightly 
shame-faced, to the table, Malachi was 
bowed above his food, eating as a man is 
entitled to eat who has laid bricks all day. 

When the last morsel of corned beef to 
which he had served himself so liberally 
was one from his plate, Malachi, after an 
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A pair of goats, horns polished, fleeces white and immaculate, were drawing a blue 
inevitable that her glance should fall on George Judson, standing there in the 


Man’s 


audible and gustatory draught from his 
tea-cup, straightened himself and gazed 
about him with an air of renewed interest 
in the world. For the first time he noticed 
that the faces of his sons bore fresh 
scratches, sundry discolorations, and 
certain swellings of obviously recent 
origin. 

“Fighting again? You two brothers! 
Hain’t you ashamed of yourselves?” de- 
manded Malachi. 

“But, Pa!” and Jim, who was the older 
brother, although but little the larger—a 
lad with narrow shoulders, thin features, 
and squirrel teeth—began to make his 
defense. “George said he saw a wagon 
out in the road tonight, running along 
without any horse.” 

“T did, all right,” insisted George, who 
while”younger was the more robust and 


Country 


the more pleasing to look upon had he 
not just then spoiled the fairness of his 
countenance by darting daggers of resent- 
ment and accusation at his tattling 
brother. “It nearly run over me.” 

Malachi Judson’s close-set orbs of 
vision grew stern, and his thin lips tight- 
ened. Above all things Malachi hated a 
liar, and this younger son of his was known 
to be afflicted with a super-imagination. 

“‘What’s that?” he scorned. “A wagon 
running along without a horse?” 

“Ves, sir,” replied George, leaning 
forward, eyes still more aglow, tones 
frankly excited. “I saw it!” 

“You— young —imp!” Malachi de- 
nounced, the words catapulting forth with 
an augmented emphasis on each succes- 
sive one.‘ ‘What do you mean—setting 
there and lying to me?” 
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wagon, and proudly perched on the little seat sat a young miss of ten. It was 
cabbage patch. ‘‘Hullo, boy!’’ she smiled. George was petrified. ‘Hullo!’’ he said 


By Peter 


Illustrated by Charles 


_ “Tm not lying, Papa! Honest, I saw 
it!” avowed George, eyes literally blazing 
now, but cheeks blanched and voice mani- 
festing a due and proper sense of alarm at 
his father’s dangerous incredulity. 

Malachi’s face reddened. “You are, 
you impudent puppy!” he accused and, 
with a deft swing of his trowel hand, 
reached across the corner of the table and 
cuffed young George sharply upon the ear, 
whereat tears started in the luminous, 
brown, excited eyes. 

“Did, too, see it!” persisted the boy, 
whimpering. “What you want to hit me 
for—just because I told you the truth!” 

“Oh, Pa!” the mother importuned, eyes 
full of pain, sitting helpless but lifting 
appealing hands. “Don’t hurt him, Mal!” 

“T’m not hurting him, Mary!” protested 
Malachi, breathing quickly. “I’m learn- 
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ing him not to lie—the darn impudent 
cub!” 

Malachi sighed virtuously, took up the 
evening paper and sank once more into 
his chair where he made an honest effort 
at composing his family and himself once 
more in peace. But ostentatious snifflings 
from the lounge made peace not easy to 
be composed. After enduring for a time, 
though with irritable twitchings of the 
shoulders, these unpleasant lachrymose 
reminders of the scene which had just 
been enacted, Malachi gave up in disgust. 
With an angry crackling of his paper he 
tossed it from him and arose. The charm 
of a restful evening in his own home, which 
the day’s work had undoubtedly earned 
him, had been spoiled. With a manner 
theatrically deliberate and a frown that 
forbade questioning, he rolled down his 





sleeves and buttoned them at 
the wrists; he drew on his coat, 
picked up his hat, and started 
for the door. 

Yet the parting glance be- 
stowed upon his wife was not 
ill-natured or unkind. She was 
merely asked by lifted brows and 
a facial gesture to comprehend 
that his own house had been 
made unbearable to him and that 
he sought peace where peace 
could be found—at Kelley’s. 
The front door closed upon him 
with a snap. 

“T did, too, see a wagon with- 
out a horse!” blustered the blub- 
bering boy, the minute that snap 
had echoed into the sitting-room. 
“T did, too. Give me a licking, 
will you—and then get me an- 
other one from Pa, will you?” he 
snarled and turned ferociously 
upon his brother. 

“There, there, George,” soothed 
the mother with a caressing hand 
upon the boy’s shoulder. ‘Don’t 
talk about it any more, that’s 
a good boy. It’s too unpleasant. 
Let’s not think about it any 
more even.” Fair-haired and 
gentle-faced, with large, fond eyes 
and a patient, wistful mouth, the 
hurt mother threw an arm about 
each boy and drew them _lov- 
ingly to her. “You must have 
thought you saw it, George, of 
course, or you wouldn’t have 
said so,” she comforted tactfully. 

“I know I saw it,” declared 
George and stamped impatiently. 

“Darn that boy!” soliloquized 
Malachi, fuming as he strode out 
of the yard. “I’ve got to learn 
him not to lie.” 

The street whereon his modest 
home was situated was within 
the city’s limits, but unimproved 
and little better than a country 
road. The path to Kelley’s be- 
ing better on the other side of 
this road, Malachi started to 
cross it diagonally, picking his 
way over the spongy, oozy sur- 
face. As he angled this, he 
became aware of a stray.ge, me- 
chanical rattle and an odd, per- 
sistent snorting in the darkness, but as 
the sounds were unaccompanied by hoof- 
beats, he judged them to be something far 
away and was busy with his thoughts 
till suddenly the strange noises were in his 
ears and he felt himself assailed from 
behind—violently, abruptly, undignifiedly 
—assailed and overturned, so that he went 
rolling, coasting, and skidding clear to a 
ditch that would some day be a gutter, 
while the rattle and the snort passed on, 
attaching itself to something totally in- 
visible in the inky blackness. 

But human voices, high-pitched and 
soaring distantly above the rattle and the 
snort, came back out of the void. 

“T think we struck something!” shouted 
one voice. 

“Only a chuck-hole. This road _ is 


rotten!” volleyed another. re 
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“Gosh darn ye!’ bellowed Malachi, 
furious, from his ditch, his hand closing 
on mud as he clenched his fist and shook 
it. “Gosh darn ye! What are ye, 
anyhow?” 

Rising painfully, to the accompaniment 
of language he would not have wished his 
sons to hear, with mind engulfed in a fog of 
mist and amazement, Malachi gave up the 
intended visit to Kelley’s and turned 
back toward his own house. 

“Why, Pa! What’s happened to you?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Judson in astonishment 
and alarm, as she viewed her husband’s 
rueful countenance and mud-plastered 
body. 

“Fell down!” said Malachi grumpily, 
and did not meet the gaze of his son, 
George, when that forgiving youth, all 
sympathy, rushed to his father’s assistance 
and began currying him with that identical 
newspaper to whose perusal he had suc- 
ceeded when the former flung it irately 
from him. A bathroom being an unknown 
luxury in the homes of such as Malachi in 
that period, the kitchen and the kitchen 
sink were given over to his purpose, while 
the boys quickened the fire in the cook- 
stove to dry his clothes against the morrow. 


VENTUALLY the Judson family went 

to bed in average good humor with it- 
self. But Malachi had a problem onhis mind 
as he laid his stubbled cheek on the pillow. 
“T wonder what the devil hit me?” he 
kept saying to himself throughout the 
night, but the night brought no answer. 
Morning, however, was more commu- 
nicative. At the breakfast table he got 
his answer. It was while he gulped his 


coffee and glanced the Free Press through. 

Upon an inside page his eyes encountered 

that which made him growl and start. 
“Well, I be darned,” he muttered with 


incredulous wonder. “I do be darned.” 

“What is it, pop?’ demanded George 
pertly. But the father’s manner became 
at once confused and forbidding. He 
vouchsafed no reply, but folding the paper 
as for further perusal at noontime, pushed 
it down into his side coat-pocket. 

The day was Saturday. 

“Jim, you come with me today,” his 
father directed. There’s a lot of broken 
scantlings and waste lumber Mulligan said 
I could have if I’d haul it away. Some of 
it will be good for kindling, and some for 
tomato and bean stakes, and some of it 
for fencing and chicken coops. It’ll take 
you all day to gather it. George, you 
stay and help your mother.” 

George could not repress a grin and a 
gloating wink at his brother. Helping 
mother was a snap. Jim, on the contrary, 
would have to put in a day of grinding 
toil, get splinters in his hands, perhaps a 
nail in his sensitive flesh, and generally 
punish his lazy body. 

But when Mr. Judson stepped out of 
his front door, he noted with surprise that 
the west wind, blowing all night, had 
dried the street surface completely, and 
reasoned that if it had dried the street 
completely, it would have dried the garden 
tolerably. To make proof of this he 
thrust a spading fork into the soil and 
brought up a huge lump of it. “George,” 
he decided, “you spade up the cabbage 
patch today, and we'll be getting it in 
shape for the peas and beans.” 

He said this quite casually, as if spading 
up the erstwhile cabbage patch did not 
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represent at least three hours of back- 
breaking toil to a lad of George’s size. It 
was the elder brother who beamed more 
happily now and the younger whose smile 
was sickly. 

Now it chanced that as Malachi had 
lifted that single experimental forkful of 
earth, the folded newspaper fell unnoticed 
from his pocket and lay amid the damp 
weeds unregarded. 

George spaded one row across with fine 
vigor, then paused to reflect upon the 
hardness of toil in general and the mag- 
nitude of this task in particular. He 
decided to divide it into two parts—one 
hour’s work in the morning and two in the 
afternoon, when he should have grown 
more accustomed to such herculean labors 
and when he would naturally be the 
stronger with increasing age and another 
meal inside him. He decided further 
that it would not hurt the ground to dry 
a little more, and therefore to the morn- 
ing’s portion of the task should be dedi- 
cated the last hour before noon. 

So blithely he left the fork standing 
upright in the damp earth and went 
indoors to help mother. Helping mother 
consisted in yawning around, offering to 
do things he knew he could not do, and 
dawdling lazily through such tasks of 
sweeping and kitchen-floor scrubbing as 
were well within his powers. Casually 
and openly he visited the cooky jar twice, 
and secretly some half a dozen times more. 
Then he lay for one hour flat upon his 
stomach, reading “Golden Days.” As the 
kitchen clock struck eleven, he regarded 
it malignantly. 

“Coises on you!” he muttered in mock 
tragic humor and dragged himself out into 
the garden. 


II 


HE sun was shining clear. Some birds 

were twittering in the plum tree, 
white with blossoms. Pigeons drummed 
and cooed in the Flannigan cote, some 
hundred yards away. The leaves of the 
maple had enlarged since George was out 
here two hours before. Everything was 
astir and a-rustle. The air was warm. 
The earth was steaming. Seeds were 
popping in it. Everything—everything 
seemed imbued with energy save only 
George Judson. 

Lazily he put his hand to the fork, and 
listlessly he pried its tines to and fro in 
the soil. He had placed one foot on it to 
thrust it downward, when his eyes fell upon 
the folded newspaper and recognized it. 
He took it up, not so much that he recalled 
that something in its pages had made his 
father start and frown, not so much as 
that unfolding it with delicious delibera- 
tion and gazing at each succeeding page 
long and curiously offered valid excuse for 
further postponement of entry upon his 
distasteful task. An _ illustration, the 
picture of a cheap-looking wagon, yet with 
something unmistakably odd about it, 
had caught his eye, when a sound from the 
roadside path just over the garden fence 
drew his attention. He turned and leaned 
on the fence, transfixed by a vision that 
was altogether startling. 

A rare and glorified equipage, the like of 
which he had hitherto beheld only in 
highly-colored picture-books, was visible 
coming down the path. A pair of goats, 
horns polished, fleeces white and immacu- 


late, were drawing a blue wagon, blue as 
a bluebird’s wing, and proudly perched 
on the little seat, holding silken rope lines 
in one hand and a tiny whip in the other, 
sat a young miss of maybe ten years, 
She wore a red velvet dress, and a red 
velvet hat shaped like a lampshade. A 
cascade of golden curls stole out from 
under the hat and fell away down the little 
miss’s regally upright back. 

The goats advanced in leisurely fashion, 
putting down their feet like sticks, quite 
after the manner of goats, but daintily as 
high-bred animals conscious of their estate. 
The wheels rolled slowly with an aristo- 
cratic crunching as they passed over the 
uneven surfaces of the dirt path. The 
lady, like a queen in a circus parade—that 
was the figure that occurred to young 
George—gazed proudly around her from 
side to side. In the course of those regal 
circlings it was inevitable that her glance 
should fall upon young George Judson, 
standing there in the cabbage patch, 
newspaper fallen from his fingers, leaning 
on the fence to look at her. 


¢ ULLO, boy!” she smiled, unabashed, 
serene. 

George was petrified. “Hullo!” he said. 

And she, having greeted him as a human 
feature on the landscape, regarded him no 
further, for when her eyes swept next 
around the circle of her vision, the cart had 
moved on so far that George was no longer 
in range. ; 

Once the spectacle was gone by, George 
affected to scoff. ‘‘Where’d that come 
from now?” he jested. “Runaway, I'll 
bet, from some of those big houses down 
on the avenue. Bet she don’t know where 
she is. Bet she don’t know where she’s 
going. Bet they’re out looking for her 
right now is what I bet.” 

But though his utterances affected 
scorn, in his heart of hearts George Judson 
was profoundly touched and softened by 
the vision of a beauty more tender and 
appealing than any his gaze had ever 
rested upon. He felt himself all at once 
a man and knew that in reality he had 
looked on really satisfying and enthralling 
female charm for the first time. 

Leaving the paper where it had fallen, 
George leaned over the fence and marked 
where the horns of the goats jerked rhyth- 
mically up and down, with the red velvet 
dress stirring gently in the breeze. The 
queenly poise of the head, with its gradual 
rotation from side to side, was still the 
same. 

George’s mouth was open. Speculative 
awe held him motionless. His eye never 
shifted its objective till the last wheel 
of the blue wagon had disappeared around 
the corner into that open pasture where 
the city might be said entirely to cease 
and the country definitely to begin. 
Slowly, like one recovering consciousness 
and memory, the boy turned toward his 
spade and his newspaper, but before he 
got to either, a piercing scream had 
reached his ears—from down the road and 
round the corner. 

George leaped the fence and darted 
toward the cries. On rounding the corner, 
a truly piteous spectacle met his alarmed 
but valorous gaze. Flannigan’s brindled 
goat, the monster! a depraved and be- 
whiskered old patriarch of no graces and 
no uses that any one could discover, was 
attacking the white goats of the little 
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“You get through high school at least—make college if you can,” said Charlie King with 
one of his emphatic nods. ‘‘When you’ve done your best, come to me. I'll have the biggest 
horseless carriage factory in the world then—perhaps the only one—and there’ll be a job in 
it for you.” “I take the job,” said George seriously, as if it were right there before him now 
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red queen, and with consequences the 
more disastrous to her majesty because, 
when a goat attacks, he does not, as the 
comic supplements portray, double up 
like a ball of springs and launch himself 
with lowered head. As a fact of biology, 
your butting goat elevates himself high 
upon his hind legs, stiffens himself like a 
-‘ramrod from horn to heel, then falls like 
a leaning tower toward the object of his 
attack, forehead set to smite. 

So Flannigan’s outlawed billy reared 
and fell upon the goats of the queen, and 
so her white steeds reared to meet the 
attack and fell forward against Flannigan’s 
goat. In consequence the blue wagon of 
the red queen was going through a series 
of billowing motions, the front wheels 
now upon the ground and now in the air, 
to the necessary disturbance of the peace 
and dignity of her majesty, who, screaming 
stridently, but commanding loftily and 
clinging stoutly, lost her balance just after 
George rounded the corner and went roll- 
ing backward out upon the dried grass 
of the pasture. 

With true maidenly modesty the little 
queen thought first of inevitably disar- 
ranged skirts and composed them quickly 
over a pair of legs that appeared to George 
to be mostly knees, and was sitting up 
and crying: “Stop him! Stop him! Oh, 
do please stop him! The horrid, smelly 
thing!” as her rescuer came dashing up. 
Gallantry and discretion prompted him 
to assist the little lady to her feet lest she 
be trampled upon, but embarrassment 
and his natural passion for a fight led him 
to leave majesty to help itself up, and 
to charge between the battling and em- 
battled animals. 

“Ouch!” grunted George. “Dad burn 
you! Plague take you! Butt me, will 
you?” and he tried to kick in three 
directions at once, with only two feet to 
kick with, one of which must neces- 
sarily be upon the ground at least a por- 
tion of the time. 

“Oo! Oo!” screamed the little queen, 
wringing her hands. 

George’s squirming hand now came in 
contact with the goat whip which its 
owner in her excitement had lost a grip 
upon. Using the handle for a weapon of 
offense, the boy fell upon Flannigan’s 
goat, selecting the nose as the principal 
point of attack, and speedily put the old 
rascal in retreat. But he retired stub- 
bornly and turned at a distance of a doz- 
en paces, stamping, flaunting his whis- 
kers, and shaking his horns menacingly. 

“Oh! Oh! You have saved me!” cried 
the little queen. ‘Thank you! Thank 
you!” And with admirable resumption 
of composure, she came right up and 
took him by the hand, just as a grown- 
up lady might have done. 

George knew this was very queenly 
and elegant, yet it embarrassed him. 
He did not know how to respond in 
kind. He felt all at once that his own 
social training must have been highly de- 
ficient, since it had not equipped him for 
an emergency like this. “Your britchin’ 
is busted!” he announced concernedly. 

“Is it?” gasped the little queen and 
clawed at herself in dismay. ‘Why, no, 
—no, there’s nothing broken, I think.” 

But George was bending over the 
traces. ‘Stand still, will you?” he half- 
ordered and half-entreated—then, hold- 
ing the still perturbed steeds with one 
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nand, he produced from pocket after 
pocket, by various physical contortions, an 
amazing quantity of material—bits of 
string, bits of wire, a leather shoelace, a 
one-bladed knife, and some small nails. 
With these he managed temporary repairs 
upon the broken breeching, while the little 
queen gazed with an absorbed expression 
and tears drying upon her face. She ac- 
cepted all this service quite as if she were 
well accustomed to being waited on. 

“You’re an awfully nice boy,” she 
decided, climbing into the blue wagon and 
taking the reins, while her radiant eyes 
looked up so frankly direct into George’s 
that the youngster blushed. 

“T’ll keep this old skeezicks away from 
you,” he assured, and menaced the brin- 
dled creature which waited vindictively 
in the offing. 

“You came from that way,” reminded 
George. “You want to go home, don’t 
your” 

She turned her glorious equipage about, 
the team being entirely tractable once 
more till Flannigan’s goat began to follow, 
uttering malicious bleats, when they 
showed signs of stampede. Thereat the 
velvet queen manifested alarm, and 
George, to reassure her, acted as escort 


My Kin 
By Harry Lee 


Marred, shamed, bereft, 
From out the lonely deeps 
Men call to me, 

Their souls, 

Like white birds 

In a mesh, 

A-flutter to be free. 


Lost in the storm, 
The homeward way 
Is hard to see. 
The tempest over, 
Passion’s house 

A wreck, 

Desire lulled, 
They come, 

Sick children 
Wanting rest, 
They come to me. 


Their passioned eyes implore, 
Their tense hands 

Seem to pray, 

They only yearn 

To find again 

The one sure way. 





And I, who see their souls 
Like angels shine, 

Like flowers 

Blooming from the dust, 
Know them divine. 
Divine— 

And at the thought, 

In deep humility 

I bow me low. 

Ah, can it be 

That God, 

From out the deeps, 
Comes thus to me? 

















clear past the cabbage patch and away 
down to Kelley’s corner, the Flannigan 
animal obstinately following. 

“Now you can go on,” said George. 
“Tl drive old Bill clear back home and 
put him in the pen.” 

But when the little girl gazed down the 
vast length of Jefferson Avenue and consid- 
ered its huge open spaces that by and by 
lost themselves in a distance in which horses 
and wagons and carriages seemed all scram- 
bled up together, a fearsomeness possessed 
her small soul, and her blue eyes, full of 
wistful appeal, wavered a moment, then 
fixed themselves upon the face of the 
boy. 

“I—I'm afraid to go home, I guess,” 
she confessed, as if disappointed in herself. 
“T’ve had such a scare, you know. I prob- 
ably must be nervous.” 

As if suddenly bereft and alone in the 
world, she thrust out one of the milk-white 
hands and took hold of George’s wrist—a 
grasp that was timid and yet confiding— 
a touch that was altogether different from 
that sturdy clasp of gratitude with which 
she had taken his hand before. 

Inwardly, in the boy soul of him, George 
Judson jumped as if a hot iron had been 
laid upon him, but in his flesh he did not 

move nor start. He only felt that warm, 

soft touch like velvet, and it melted every 
purpose in his breast to one purpose—the 
purpose to guard the little queen from 
harm—to do more, to be henceforth and 
forever in all things her obedient slave. 

“Tl go home with you!” he announced 
stoutly, disregarding loftily unpleasant 
memories of an unspaded cabbage patch. 

“Oo, that will be lovely—just like a 
prince in a fairy-tale,” cried the little 
girl, clapping her hands. ‘You rescue me 
and then you escort me home.” 

She looked up at him with the most 
amazing, sun-like radiance in those 
jeweled eyes of hers, and somehow all the 
shyness went out of George. Proud asa 
knight with his lady, he walked along by 
her side. Imagination played; possibili- 
ties dawned; he was ostentatiously 
attentive. He must frequently stoop to 
examine the harness, and he must keep 
his glance skirting wide horizons for 
possible massing attacks of enemies— 
Indians or cannibals or whole herds of 
goats or lions or elephants or whatever 
danger it was that might threaten this 
beauteous young lady who put herself 
so trustfully under his protection. 

From time to time her coquettish 
glance searched the boy’s face from 
under coy lashes, and at intervals her 
warmest, most confiding smile was 
vouchsafed, thrilling him to the depths. 
But besides being a confiding smile it 
was a tantalizing, bantering smile. George 
Judson’s was a bold nature. He would 
not be bantered. And he had made up 
his mind. Why should he not speak it? 

“Some day I'll marry you,” he an- 
nounced frankly. 

“You?” The little red queen drew 
herself up, yet she was flattered at the 
compliment. She gave him, after the 
first look of hauteur, an even more con- 
fiding smile. “I like you, boy, you're 
awfully nice,” and she reached out and 
took his hand once more as sympatheti- 
cally breaking the force of what she had 
to communicate. ‘But—the man who 
marries girls like me must be rich. 
Vurry—vurry (Continued on page 133) 
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HE Old World holds 
today no more vivid 
and appealing figure 
than Marie, the Angel 
Queen of the Ruma- 
nians. These pages from 
her diary portray her as 
she is—a mother to her 
people as to her own 
children— a mother torn 
between the deathbed 
of her little son and hos- 
pitals crowded with sol- 
diers who had offered up 
their lives for her—a 
mother dragging herself 
from that tiny new grave 
to lead her people into 
exile—a mother burying 
her grief to build a new 
home for those other 
children of hers, all the 
Rumanians. Her diaryis 
a human heart laid bare 




























Marteof Rumania 


By 


WAS first presented to her Majesty, 

Marie, Queen of Rumania, at the 

Castle Pélés in Sinaia, a little city of 

yellow villas and green gardens at 
the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, 
which rise tier upon tier into the limpid 
atmosphere until the blue shadows of their 
snow-covered peaks are lost in the slow- 
moving and ever changing clouds. I had 
been told, by one who had known her 
Majesty in England years ago, that as a 
girl of fifteen she was a figure of wonderful 
charm, full of life and its joy, with a zest 
for all it might hold; triumphant in joy 
and beauty yet always with that added 
charm of consideration for others without 
which no charm is perfect. She had so 
much vitality that she did not need it all 
herself and gave radiantly with both hands 
to all with whom she came in contact. 
Her Majesty is now forty-two years old, 
but in spite of all the hardships, the many 
trials and tribulations through which she 
has passed, the Queen still retains that 
tare beauty and charm that must have 
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been hers as a girl. At her marriage in 
Sigmaringen, when she was only seventeen 
vears old, she was called “The Angel 
Without Wings.” The people of Rumania 
now call her “Our Angel Queen.” 

The royal palace at Sinaia stands, almost 
hidden in a deep pine forest, on the side of 
a hill, but once upon the white road that 
leads to its arched entrance, one feels a 
strange charm of enchantment. With its 
spires and arched windows this house of a 
Queen looks as if it might have tumbled 
out of a child’s story-book of old Nurem- 
burg tales. Within, the ceilings are arched 
and vaulted; it is like an old Moldavian 
monastery. The walls are hung with 
heavy Rumanian embroidery; the carved 
furniture is massive and covered with gold. 

It was here, amid beauty which seemed 
to reflect her own personality, that I first 
met the Queen of Rumania. She was 
dressed in a peasant costume of woven 
cloth embroidered in bright colors and 
silver; upon her head she wore a thin 
white veil caught here and there with 
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pearls; at her feet were lying three black 
and white Borzoi hounds. She has the 
features of an English woman, oval face 
and high forehead. Her eyes, in which 
rests that subtle light of eternal youth, 
are blue. Her hair is golden. 

“What does it mean,” I asked her 
Majesty, “‘just what does it mean to be 
the ruler, the Queen, of a country?” 

“A ruler? The Queen of a small 
country?” Her Majesty moved away toa 
window and stood looking out over the 
garden. It was some moments before she 
spoke. “Those who are accustomed to see 
rulers of greater lands can little understand 
what it means,” she said. ‘It means hard 
work and anxiety and hope, a great toiling 
for small results. But the field is large, 
and if the heart is willing, great is the 
work. Once I was a stranger to this 
people; now I am one of them. Because 
I came from so far, I was better able to 
see them with their good qualities and 
with their defects. Their country is a 
fruitful country, a country of vast plains, 
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of waving corn, of deep forests, of rocky 
mountains, of rivers that in springtime are 
turbulent with foaming waters, that in 
summer are but sluggish streams lost 
among the stones. A country where 
peasants toil beneath scorching suns, a 
country untouched by the squalor of 
manufactories, a country of extremes, 
where the winters are icy and the summers 
burning hot.” She turned toward me and 
lifted her hands. “I had to learn to see 
its beauties, to feel its needs with my 
heart. Little by little I learned to uncer- 
stand my people, and little by little they 
learned to understand me. Now we trust 
each other, and so, if God wills, together 
we shall go toward a greater future!” 

“But,” I insisted, ‘‘how close does your 
Majesty actually come to the people; I 
mean the soldiers, the peasants, and the 
gypsies?” 

It was in answer to this question that 
the Queen of Rumania let me read and 
copy down parts of her personal journal, 
written during the war. On the very first 
page, woman-like, mother-like, queen-like, 
she had written: 

“Q Lord, watch Thou over the path 
which I am treading. Perhaps Thou hast 
ordained that it be neither short nor easy, 
but give me strength to fight the good 
fight without fear or trembling . . . and 
if I should fall, I beseech Thee, O my God, 
that it be with my face toward the enemy.” 

It was on August 27, 1916, two years 
after the royal princess became Queen 
Marie, that Rumania came to the side of 
England, France, Serbia, and Italy in the 
formidable struggle which was shaking 
Europe to its very foundations. During 
those first days of the war her Majesty 
was always at the station bidding God- 
speed to the thousands of young men 
who were leaving for the front. Great 
purple asters, white lilacs, and roses were 
showered upon her from all sides. Her 
arms were filled with flowers, she stood 
in a sea of flowers, and always 
there was one cry as the trains 


moved away: “May you be | 
Empress! Empress of all the Ru- | || 
manians!”” | 


In her journal the Queen has 
written: 

“The trains are passing, passing 
—and the cargo they are hurrying i| 
thither is the youth of our country, 
the hope of our homes. By thou- 
sands they are massed together. | 
They sit on the roofs of the wagons, 
they hang on their sides, they 
balance themselves in _ perilous 
positions, but all of them are gay— 
they shout, they sing, they laugh. 
And the trains pass, pass—all day 
the trains pass. With hands full 
of flowers, we hurry to the stations. 
Our hearts are heavy; we long to 
say words these men will remember, 1 
to tell them what we feel, but their \| 
voices raised in chorus drown all 
our words. One cry is on every 
lip when they see me: ‘We are 
going! Going gladly, going to vic- 
tory, so that you may become 
Empress, Empress of all the Ru- 
manians!’ And thus the trains 
pass—pass.”’ 

Those same trains were soon, 
all too soon, bringing back the 
wounded and the dying. Every 
available building in Bucarest, 











Marie of Rumania 


even the royal palace, was converted into a 
hospital. The Queen and her daughters 
worked day and night, comforting the 
bereaved, nursing the wounded, and seeing 
the soldiers off to the front. And al- 
ways, always, the same cry was heard: 
‘“May you become Empress! What matters 
our suffering as long as you become 
Empress, Empress of all the Rumani- 
ans!” ? 

“Infinitely touching are those words 
when they mount to me from the beds of 
so many wounded who see in me the 
realization, the incarnation of the dream 
for which they are giving their lives,” 
Queen Marie wrote. 

“Tt makes me feel so small, so humble 
before their stoic endurance. 

“Why should I be chosen to represent 
an ideal, why should just I be the symbol? 
What right have I to stand above them, 
to buy glory with the shedding of their 
blood?” 

Two months later the Germans had 
crossed the Rumanian frontiers in the 
north; the Bulgarians were sweeping 
toward Bucarest from the south! Every 
hour was bringing the enemy closer to the 
capital! And in the midst of the carnage 
and desolation that was sweeping over the 
land, Death brooded in the palace. 

“Death is sweeping over the earth; in 
all lands, beneath many suns, thousands 
of brave boys are giving their lives; 
mothers are crying; the earth is drinking 
nothing but blood,” the Queen wrote. 

‘And because Death has become master, 
he stretches out his hand and wants to 
pluck the buds that were to have flowered 
in the days to come—he stretches out his 
hand and tries to seize hold of my own 
treasure, of my last-born, of the child of 
my heart. 

“So that better I should understand 
the tears of every mother, Death has stolen 
into my house and stands there waiting, 
ready to tear from me my youngest, the 


most innocent, the one most without 
defenses. 

“All around me the sons of mothers are 
dying, and here within the walls of this 
guarded chamber my child is dying, and 
I can not hold him back. He becomes the 
symbol of my country’s tragedy; he is 
wrestling against an enemy he is unable to 
overcome, while not far off, on all our 
frontiers, our armies are struggling against 
invading forces that inch by inch are 
tearing the holy soil from beneath our feet. 

“My child is powerless as my country 
is powerless; our love, our prayers, our 
efforts, the spilling of our blood are in vain, 
for indeed these are hours that belong not 
to the will of man, but that belong to 
Fate.” 

It was during these terrible days of 
anxiety that the German Taubes and 
Zeppelins bombarded the Royal Palace 
the most strenuously, bombarded the 
house where the beautiful little Prince 
Mircea lay dying. The child could not 
be moved, and his mother refused to leave 
him. Closer and closer came the footsteps 
of approaching Death, and with them was 
mingled the shrieking of enemy guns. 
And even from the side of her dying son, 
duty was calling, calling the Queen: 

“Tt is my birthday! a day set apart for 
national rejoicing—and Death stands wait- 
ing, waiting at the side of my child’s bed! 

“Others are also waiting for me; ‘my 
wounded are waiting; they too are my 
children. For days I have neglected 
them; because of my cruel anxiety I have 
not been able to go to them, but they need 
me, their voices call me—too many need 
me! 

“Yet on this day, all have a right 
over me. I must forsake no one; the 
most humble must be able to reach my 
heart. 

“Flowers have been brought to me in 
fragrant profusion. The floor is strewn 
with them; they lie on the tables; they 

are massed on every chair; the 
air is filled with their perfume. 








LETTY’S HILU OF 
UNDERSTANDING 


E have a new author for 

you—a delightful new 
author, who has written as 
tender and appealing a little 
story as we have read in many 
days. When you have read 
it, you too, like Letty, may 
decide to reorganize your 
household to include wings 
for everybody—and we wish 
you all the success in the 
world. Grace Allen is the new 
author. You will meet her 


In June 


What is the meaning of all these 
flowers? Have they been broug’it 
to me for a day of rejoicing, or for 
2 day of—death? 

“Filling my arms with them I 
hurry to the beds of my wounded. 
There is so little time—my child 
is dying. His voice is calling me 
back—but, oh, there are so many 
beds, so many! Shall I ever reach 
the last? 

“What are they saying to me as 
they bend to kiss my hand? I 
can not clearly hear their voices 
because of the throbbing of my 
anguished heart—what are they 
saying? What are they saying? 
One name is on every lip—Mircea! 
Mircea! . They are wishing health 
and recovery to the child of my 





heart. But he is dying. My 
| heart cries out the awful cer- 
| tainty!” 


| The enemy had reached the 
outer fortifications of Bucarest. 
| Airships and Zeppelins became a 
| haunting dread, day and night 
pouring death down from the 
skies into the streets and on the 
homes of innocent people. Wo- 
men and children were slaughtered 
| without number. Then Death 
‘| came to (Continued on page 206) 
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“‘What kind av a gurrul wud ye like t’ have, sir?” 


asks Dan Cupid. 


“Oh,”’ says th’ young felly, “‘I 


want a swell young gurrul, wan that can play the 
pianny an’ th’ cuk-stove an’ th’ washin’ machine” 


By Charles Johnson Post 


LAINTIVELY the kitchen rocker 

creaked. Plaintively Mrs. Cas- 

sidy stirred her tea. Everything 

about her bespoke plaintiveness. 
And plaintively she spoke, 

“Me Bissie’s so indipindint an’ obst’nit, 
Mrs. Hogan.”’ 

“Is she that!” returned Mrs. Hogan 
amiably. “What’s she been doin’ now? 
I don’t doubt it’s somethin’ sinsible.” 

“She’s wint an’ druv off her steady 
felly,” went on Mrs. Cassidy, “An’ now 
she’s got no felly. I’m only hopin’ she 
wont bean ould maid—’tis tur’ble onlucky 
t’ be an ould maid.” 

“So it is,” agreed Mrs. Hogan. ‘“Some- 
times there’s only wan thing more onlucky 
—an’ that’s t’ be a marrid wumman.” 

Mrs. Cassidy’s orthodoxy, sensitive and 


shocked, primly asserted itself. ‘Th’ 
proper state av wumman,” she said 
severely, “is th’ stateav mathrimony. An’ 


he was such a fine young felly an’ makin’ 
good money.” 

“Well,” responded Mrs. Hogan, ‘why 
wuddent she marry him thin?” 

“Well,” explained Mrs. Cassidy, “‘she 
says as how he’s already marrid to his first 
an’ only love, which is himself, an’ that 
she'll nivir help him t’ commit bigamy or 
Mormonism be marryin’ him. Says I, 
‘He’s got a good job, an’ I don’t ondher- 
stand ye annyhow.’ An’ she says t’ me, 
Well, ma, I ve got a good job too, so I 
won't have t’ be committin’ marriage jist 
for me board yet.’ An’ I says, ‘I shud 
think ye’d be ashamed t’ be tarkin’ that 
way about th’ sacred sta-ate av mathri- 


mony.’ An’ she cuddent answer it, so 
she wint out.” 
“No,” commented Mrs. Hogan, “she 


cuddent answer anny such argymint— 


there’s no doubt av that. An’ thin what 
happened?” 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Cassidy plain- 
tively, “‘she give th’ felly th’ right-about, 
an’ off he wint—an’ him a fine young felly 
with good wa-ages, too—an’ got drunk 
with disappintmint an’ some bootleggin’ 
hooch, an’ now th’ young felly’s fam’ly’s 
blamin’ me an’ Bissie for roonin’ his fine 
young characther. They won’t speak t’ 
me on th’ street no more, an’ me Bissie 
won’t speak to thim!”’ 

““An’ what does Bissie do?” asked Mrs. 
Hogan. 

“Oh, Bissie,”’ answered Mrs. Cassidy, 
“she jist laughs. She laughs scand’lous! 
She-says they can sue her a breach av 
promise or a pair av breeches, whichever 
they like. She says t’ me: ‘Ma, from now 
on I'll nivir accept a felly onless I’ve re- 
jected him. ’Tis th’ best test I know av 
to find out how he’ll take th’ disapintmints 
av marriage, from burnt biscuits t’ curl- 
papers an’ a Mother Hubbard.” 

“Splindid!” said Mrs. Hogan admiringly. 
“Tis a fine, intillygint darter ye have!’ 

“But maybe an ould maid wan,” 
mourned Mrs. Cassidy. ‘‘He was a fine 
felly—an’ makin’ good wa-ages.”’ 

“All ye seem t’ be thinkin’ of is th’ pay- 
envelop,” said Mrs. Hogan. 

“I’m not!” returned Mrs. Cassidy in- 
dignantly. 

“Well, annyhow,” Mrs. Hogan retorted 
as she reached for the teapot, “yer griefs 
sound tur’ble financial. There’s more 
things t’ be scared of for a young gurrul 
than bein’ an ould maid. Bein’ an ould 
maid ain’t so tur’ble—I was almost wan 
av thim mesilf. Thim good-pay-envelop 
marriages is what pays th’ wages av th’ 
lieyers what makes a specialty av divoorce 





an’ other high-finance scandals. An’ th’ 
gurrul finds mostly that she’s married only 
th’ envelop, but not th’ pay, for there’s 
no luck in wan av thim hidden-threasure 
marriages—it’s too much like joinin’ an 
ould-age buryin’ society with th’ only 
chanst to enjoy its benefits whin yer dead. 
Th’ way, Mrs. Cassidy, that these young 
fellys comes along buncoin’ honest an’ 
well-meanin’ mothers be flashin’ a fat pay- 
envelop on thim is amazin’!” 

“T’ve not been buncoed!” said Mrs. 
Cassidy indignantly. 

“No?” retorted Mrs. Hogan, “But that 
was only because yer Bissie had th’ good 
sinse t’ protict ye from a bum son-in-law 
that ye’d bought a ticket on. Not but 
what th’ young fellys isn’t th’ slick bunco 
min—I’ll say that for thim. They walk 
inty th’ office that has th’ sign on th’ glass 
door, ‘Misther Dan Cupid, Mathrimonial 
Employment Agency,’ like they was th’ 
boss himsilf. Their hat’s on th’ back av 
their head, an’ they scratch their match 
on th’ mahogany desk t’ light their seegar 
so’s they can make some ashes t’ drop over 
th’ new rug on th’ floor. Not till thin do 
they speak, an’ thin: 

“ ‘Ho,’ says th’ young felly, pushin’ 
his hat on th’ other side av his head. ‘Is 
Dan in? I want a gurrul—object math- 
rimony!’ 

“Ts that so!’ says th’ fat, litty felly 
behind th’ mahogany desk, who is none 
other than Misther Cupid himsilf. He 
reaches for a book av entries an’ takes 
another look at th’ young felly again. 
‘What kind av a gurrul wud ye like t’ 
have, sir?’ says he. 

“ ‘Oh,’ says th’ young felly, knockin’ 
some more ashes off on th’ rug, ‘I want a 
a swell young (Continued on page 162) 
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S it possible for a woman ever to 

propose to a man and retain her 
own respect and his? Tradition 
says not, and yet the facts—and 
there are facts in these new days 
of freedom and equal rights—say 
differently. Butisn’t it useless for 
a girl to ask a man to marry her un- 
less he is going to ask her anyway— 
and in that case, why should she 
bother? Read Arthur Crabb’s 
entertaining study of the situation 


N a large and well-known city 
in New England live the 
Chadwicks. They and their 
ancestors have lived there for 

generations, and each generation 
in turn has been healthy, wealthy, 
and wise, at the top of the social 
ladder, respected, admired, and 
looked upon affectionately. We 
are interested only in the Franklin 
Chadwicks, who are by no means 
the least worthy of the tribe. The 
Franklin Chadwicks consist of 
father and mother, John, Mary, 
Franklin, Jr., Louise, Dorothy, 
Arthur, and James. 

A fine, up-standing lot are those 
nine, a credit to the community 
every one of them, good-looking, 
broad-minded, substantial citizens, 
but of them all we have to do 
solely with Louise, who, people 
say, is the finest of a fine lot. In 
the spring of the year 1920 she 
celebrated her thirty-second birth- 
day, but the story begins long 
before that, almost thirty-two 
years before. 

From the very beginning Louise 
showed signs of having a mind, 
and the signs multiplied until the 
mind was an accomplished fact. 

Now there are minds and minds, 

and it often happens that a woman 
endowed with a mind able and 
willing to absorb deep learning, 

to become intellectual, to emit 
brilliant ideas, to possess executive 
ability, and to harbor ambitions 

not purely feminine, often pays a 

price therefor: she sometimes loses, 

or never achieves, charm; her 

heart is not warm; mother love 

is relegated to a minor place; she 

loses, in greater or less degree, 

those qualities which once were 
considered woman’s proudest pos- 

session and endeared her to man- 

kind, the male half of it par- 
ticularly. Furthermore such 
women are seldom truly beautiful; if they 
possess the fundamental points of beauty, 
those points are very likely to be tainted 
by a coldness of expression, a hardness of 
line, a frigidity of eye, and a lack of color. 
Louise was not so affected. 

Louise Chadwick learned to read when 
she was very young. She grew upward 
like a weed; when she was a dozen or so 
years old, she had very long, shapeless 
legs, to which she never gave a thought, 


but dangled out of the way over the arms 
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Louise’s hand gripped the rail hard; her lips were pressed close together. “I 


* another lie, a cruel lie. 


The 


of her chair when she read. She was a 
studious young woman and found no diffi- 
culty in keeping well ahead of her class in 
school. She knew illness not at all, and 
only healthy and proper fatigue. Brought 
up sanely and wisely among multitudes of 
normal, healthy children, she took part 
in all manner of outdoor sports. She was 
the best tree-climber in her set; she rode a 
horse and a bicycle with equally great 
skill; she was a promising tennis player 
and golfer; she swam like a fish. 


Why do I lie so—when it breaks my own heart— 


SUPER- 


By Arthur Crabb 


She ignored the sentiment of her school- 
mates for an immediate entrance into 
society after leaving school and elected, 
early in life, to go to college, a decision 
from which she never wavered. She went 
to college when she was sixteen, choosing 
an institution of exceptionally high aca- 
demic standing. There, as always, she 
excelled. She was captain of the basket- 
ball team and one of its best players; 
she was the best swimmer in college and a 
tennis player of no mean ability. 
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am making Billy unhappy purposely,” she thought, “‘to satisfy my vanity; it is 
when it keeps me from the one great thing I have wanted for so long?” 


W OM 
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Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 


Only one or two excelled her in studies, 
and to compensate for not being quite 
at the head of her class, she was president 
of it, head of student self-government, and 
half a dozen things which proved not only 
her popularity but her ability. She was 
Without question the most prominent, 
most admired, and best-loved member of 
her class. 

She was graduated when she was twenty. 
She was then five feet nine inches tall, and 
she weighed one hundred and twenty 





pounds and was accordingly a very slender 
young lady. She possessed an_inde- 
scribable beauty, a beauty that was in no 
way derived from her features, but rather 
from her complexion, her coloring, and her 
expression. That expression spoke loudly 
of dignity, purity, intelligence, gentleness, 
graciousness, kindness, and ability. She 
faced the future calmly and with no trepida- 
tion; she had never been in love—she had 
never thought of love; marriage was for the 
dim and distant future, if at all. Her 


finances were well arranged for her; 
money had never been lacking for 
Chadwick women, and she knew 
that, barring a catastrophe, she 
would never have to think of it. 

Her family was intact, and while 
her brothers and sisters would un- 
doubtedly marry in due course, 
the family rooftree would be there 
to shelter her for many a long 
year. No young woman can give 
serious thought to what may 
happen at the end of twenty or 
thirty years. 

When she was twenty-five, she 
had developed remarkably. She 
took on thirty pounds in weight 
and possessed a very fine figure 
indeed, to which she did not give 
a thought; her wholesome beauty 
blossomed like the rose. During 
the fall after her graduation she 
was formally introduced into 
society, and society kept her busy 
until the next spring. She danced 
and skated and teaed and dined 
and saw all the plays and heard 
all the music and played bridge 
and thought she was content, but 
after a summer of complete idle- 
ness at Rose Hill she decided 
that she must “have some serious 
occupation or bust.” Accordingly 
she joined several classes which 
studied, and went.on several com- 
mittees which had charitable ob- 
jects in view. During that winter 
she mixed promiscuously social 
affairs, sports, and serious matters. 

During that winter, too, a young 
instructor in a near-by college 
began to call on her -with some 
regularity. He was a gentle little 
man, anemic, thick-spectacled, 
very serious and devoid of humor. 
He sat up very straight and con- 
versed profoundly. One spring 
evening, out of a clear sky, he 
made Louise an embarrassed but 
most respectful proposal of mar- 
riage. She could not have been 
more surprised; such a possibility 
had never entered her head. He 
bored her terribly; the thought of 
marrying him almost made her 
laugh. She was able to hide her 
emotions, refused him gracefully, 
and saw him no more. He ac- 
cepted her first word as her last, 
which ordinarily would have been 
a foolish thing to do, but happened 
in this case to be wise. 

After another summer of play at 
Rose Hill the lure of serious occupa- 
tion was strong upon her, and she had no 
difficulty in finding that occupation. Sports 
became exercise rather than a source of 
diversion. Her willingness to work hard, her 
executive ability, her tact, and her great 
fund of good common sense soon placed her 
in important positions, and her fame and 
prestige became remarkable for so young a 
woman. At twenty-five she was head of 
an association of working-girls’ clubs and 
in a position to influence strongly a large 
number of those young women. The 
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governor of the state, knowing her father 
well and learning of her remarkable attri- 
butes, placed her on a committee investi- 
gating certain social conditions and, that 
office having been fulfilled, on the edu- 
cational board of the state. She was put 
on the woman’s committee of a big hospi- 
tal, and was made president of the alumnz 
association of her school, and worked hard 
for woman’s suffrage. She traveled about 
the country addressing various bodies of 
citizens on subjects with which she was 
familiar. Her friends and associates, indeed 
the whole city, were proud of her and loved 
her. She was, without any question, a 
remarkable woman. 


HEN she was twenty-five, the near- 
by seat of learning furnished her sec- 
ond suitor, this time a dried-up little pro- 
fessor of fifty who was also a widower with 
three grown children. In this case Louise 
saw what was coming and tried to shoo her 
admirer away, but he wouldn’t be shooed. 
His was no faint heart, and she had to 
face him and break the sad news as gently 
as she could. The professor, apparently 
knowing something of women and having 
no eye for absurdity, was hard to convince. 
He stuck to the job, and it was some time 
before Louise could convince him that her 
answer was no, positively and forever. 
During the next four years her influence 
in the community became greater and 
greater, her task more and more arduous 
and important. So far as her innate 
modesty permitted, she had visions of a 
career of great usefulness. She had 


already accomplished much; her ambition 
whispered to her of still greater achieve- 


ments. The bars.that had enclosed women 
since the world began were down forever; 
the field was wide open. 

She came in contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men. Among them were 
many who were fine gentlemen, and some 
of these insisted on seeing beneath the 
official woman and on discovering the 
inner woman, and promptly fell in love 
with her. Most of them she was able to 
keep from proposing to her, for she was 
skilful along those lines, but some were 
not to be denied, and she was fo:ced to 
refuse them face to face. She did it with 
regret only for their unhappiness; she 
herself was untouched by love. She saw 
love all about her and had some curiosity 
concerning it, but it was a closed book to 
her. No man had ever given her a thrill. 
She was much more interested in woman’s 
suffrage than she was in men and marriage. 

In 1916, when she was twenty-eight, 
along came Billy Watts. The Watts 
family, like her own, had long been estab- 
lished in the city, and she had known 
Billy as long as she had known anybody. 
She didn’t quite approve of Billy, though 
she did like him. He was a good-natured, 
generous boy. In his youth he had been the 
village cut-up; he was always playing 
pranks and always in some minor difficulty 
with various authorities. He went to 
Yale and refused to take Yale seriously, 
with the result that he got his degree by 
the skin of his teeth. It was said that his 
smile was all that saved him from leaving 
Yale in disgrace on more than one occasion. 
He repaid Yale for her generosity by 
serving her well on the football field and 
on the water. 

When he left college, he was cursed with 
a love of sports, a holy horror of work, 


The Super-Woman 


and a too-indulgent father. Billy wouldn’t 
look upon life, himself, or anything else 
seriously. For half a dozen years he drifted 
from job to job, getting nowhere and 
accomplishing nothing. His saving grace 
was that he harmed no one but himself. 
He was in no wise sinful, he had no bad 
personal habits, he took the best of care 
of himself physically, but“otherwise he was 
not a credit to himself or to the community. 
He was a nice boy, but worthless. 

When he was twenty-nine, in 1914, he 
announced that he had decided to enter 
upon his career. The announcement was 
based solely on the fact that he had in- 
veigled a manufacturer of cotton cloth into 
giving him a job. His plan was to learn 
the business and eventually dominate 
the industry. His humor tickled him 
mightily. 

This time he stuck for two years and 
worked hard. His friends, and they were 
legion, wondered whether Billy was in 
earnest at last. Then somebody left him 
some money. Coincidentally he came to 
the conclusion that he had mastered the 
intricacies of manufacturing and marketing 
cotton cloth and decided to go into business 
for himself. He found a partner, and be- 
tween them they bought out an old gentle- 
man who had been considering retiring 
from business. It wasn’t much of a busi- 
ness, the plant didn’t amount to much, 
but the price was reasonable, and the ship 
was launched. Billy laughed; it was all a 
tremendous joke. 


MONTH or so after the launching of 
4 i Billy’s ship he was walking along the 
street when he spied Louise just ahead of 
him. A billboard, advising those who ran 
that a famous actress was in town, caught 
her eye. She slowed her pace to read, as 
the billboard intended she should, and 
Billy caught up to her. 

“Hello, Louise,” he said. 
seen the lady?” 

“No. I was 
should.” 

“Neither have I. 

“T can’t, tonight.” 

“Tomorrow nizht?” 

Louise laughed. “All right,” she saic. 

“Let’s see if we can get tickets. It’s 
just around the corner.” 

They went just around the corner and 
found that they could get tickets. 

“Why don’t you come to dinner?” she 
asked. 

“Right,” said Billy. 

“At seven,” said Louise, and they went 
their way. 

Louise, when she was alone, was a little 
surprised at the suddenness of the affair. 
She had seen very little of Billy for years, 
but there wasn’t the slightest reason why 
she shouldn’t go to the theater with him 
or why he shouldn’t come to dinner. She 
couldn’t help wondering why Billy should 
want to go to the theater with her. But 
Billy was amusing—this was undoubtedly 
one of his jokes. 

Billy was amusing that night, so amusing 
that when he brought her home, Louise 
rummaged about for something to eat 
and, putting it on the table, took an hour 
to eat it with him. 

Two weeks later Billy called her on the 
telephone and said that there was going 
to be a fine show in town the next week 
and would she like to go. 

‘*What night?” she asked. 


“Have you 
wondering whether I 


Let’s go—tonight.” 


“Any night, except Monday, Tuesday, 
Friday, Saturday, and Wednesday, pro- 
vided ‘of course that Thursday suits you 
perfectly. Otherwise I haven’t any en- 
gagements that I wouldn’t break for vou.” 

Louise told him to wait a minute, con- 
sulted her engagement pad, and said that 
Thursday was perfectly all right. 

“How about our having dinner some- 
where together?” Billy asked. 

“‘You’d better come here,” she answered, 

“That’s the somewhere I had in mind,” 
he said. 


"T BOse two evenings were the beginning 

of a curious intimacy between the two, 
They went to the theater as the good plays 
came along, he took her to skating carni- 
vals, and once or twice he took her driving. 
When the spring came, he lured her back 
to golf, went canoeing with her, and spent 
an evening now and then chatting on her 
piazza. She saw him on an average of 
perhaps once a week. 

She took a month off at Rose Hill during 
the summer, and he ran down for two week- 
ends and played with her. He invited 
himself and stayed at the hotel. The next 
fall and winter thev ran along in the same 
way, and she came to depend upon him 
for the greater part of her diversion. She 
was very busy and had little time to spare, 
but Billy kept his eye on her and worked 
things out very satisfactorily. 

She liked Billy a lot. He was a fine 
companion and a relief from strenuous 
effort and heavy thinking. And, appar- 
ently, Billy was settling down at last. He 
was sticking to the cotton cloth business 
like a burr, even if he did still insist that 
he and his business and life in general were 
all huge jokes. He refused even to look 
upon her and her work with awe, but ban- 
tered her gently on the subject of the new 
and super-woman. He lost none of his love 
for games and the great outdoors. She 
was never quite sure whether or not he had 
a mind. Sometimes she was sure he hadn’t 
one worth considering, and at other times 
she wondered if he didn’t have a pretty 
good one that he kept cleverly concealed 
from her and the rest of the aniverse. At 
any rate he was a good, clean, straight- 
forward man, mind and all. 

She wondered sometimes what he found 
in her to interest him. She thought she 
was hardly his sort of woman. She won- 
dered whether by some queer twist of 
nature and circumstance Billy was going 
to fall in love with her. She hoped he 
wouldn’t; that would be a minor catas- 
trophe. She kept her eyes open for signs 
of it and saw none, and she was sure that 
she would have seen them if there had been 
any. She had had great experience along 
that line. 

Then came the war, and almost before 
she realized what had happened, Billy was 
gone. There was no fuss or feathers about 
Billy’s departure. He had known what 
was coming, and when it came, his plans 
had been made for months. He left the 
cotton cloth to his partner and joined the 
army. He came to see her once or twice, 
in uniform, before he went over-seas. He 
didn’t seem to think much of the war. It 
was one of those messy jobs that had to be 
done, and the doing of it was amusing. He 
told her stories of army life that were so 
funny that she laughed till she cried. ‘The 
humorous side of it was the only side Billy 


seemed to see. (Continued on page 193 ) 








Contrary to popular no- 
tions, the primitive jungle is 
not an impenetrable maze. 
The mighty trees, making an 
eternal shade on the forest 
floor, check lesser vegetation 


Among the commonest of 
the four-handed folk of the 
Guiana jungle are the Capu- 
chins, wistful-looking little 
creatures too often seen beg- 
ging pennies for organ grinders 


This old dignitary with his 
ruff of yellowish-white silky 
hair and the frowsy-looking 
youngster with the long tail 
are members of the Beesa 
tribe, perhaps father and son 


from the ground, and only when death comes do the tiny fingers relax, 
and headlong they slip down to the earth itself. 

We cheat the power of earth with elevators, though to do so we 
must call upon the lightning or the waters for aid; they with an 
eternal vigilance that lapses only with death. Instead of holding to 
clean-barked boughs swaying aloft in the sunlight, we creep beneath the 
ground and dangle unsteadily from dirty straps. In the place of pluck- 
ing our fruit from its native stem and eating it among the green glow 
of its own foliage, we barter for its shriveled pulp sealed in cans of tin; 
we gape and applaud those of our kind who dare, upon tight-rope or 
trapeze, feats which any self-respecting monkey would smack her 
child for thus bungling. 

The Capuchin--one of the three commonest monkeys of Guiana— 
is the bourgeois organ grinder’s helper, who in past years now and 
then climbed our gutter pipe and at the reminding jerk on his cord 
pitifully doffed his little cap and took our pennies. Here in his 
home he is silent and gentle and serious; we tame him and bind 
him to us with affection, so that with full liberty he chooses his 
sleeping-box and our laps. (Continued on page 205) 


The Red Howler, of which 
this is a young specimen, is 
the monkey of monkeys of 
the Guiana jungle and the 
envy of stump-speakers. A 
peculiar bone formation in 
its throat enables it, without 
effort, to make itself heard 
through three miles of jungle 
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F all the suburban dwellers who 
rode to the city every morning 
on the limping Eight-fifteen, 
none was so cheerful as he. No 

matter how hot the car might be in sum- 
mer, or cold in winter, no matter how often 
the train might halt between stations, he 
sat content. After seeing him thus, never 
changing, for six months, and after many 
rides side by side had made us friendly, I 
decided to ask him how he did it. 

“You must have commuted thus all 
your life,” I said. : 

“No,” he answered. ‘We used to live 
in the city. Theaters, music, all that sort 
of thing. But now,” he added, with a 
small, quizzical smile at himself, ‘we live 
in the suburbs. And every morning I take 
the Eight-fifteen.” 

“T do, too,” I remarked. ‘But I don’t 
like it. While you, you seem to like it. 
What do you get out of it that makes you 
like it? What is it?” 

“Tt’s a sentence,” he said. “Yes, by 
Jove, just that—a sentence. A sentence 
spoken to me every day. A few short, 
small words said to me daily, and which 
make all this’—he shook his hand in a 
gesture that took in the whole train, the 
grime, the fatigue and the soot—‘‘which 
make all this al/ right!” 

“T’d like to know that sentence,” I 
cried—a little flippantly, I fear. “I'd like 
to know that sentence which makes the 
Eight-fifteen all right!’ 

But instead, after a minute’s hesitation, 
he told me what follows: 


& happened this way,” he said. “We 
lived in the city, my wifeandI. We 
thought we had to live in the city. That 
we must have the theater, the opera, the 
stimulus of many minds. That if we lived 
in the country, in the suburbs, we would 
get stupid, and old, and fat. 

“We have a small daughter, little Celia 
—then four years old. She lived with us, 
in a world of stone. In a flat many feet 
above the ground — which was _ also 
stone. 

“She was quite a little lady. She was 
always carefully dressed. In shoes that 
must not be scuffed, and stockir~s—usu- 
ally white—that must not be soiled, and 
in frocks that must not be rumpled. 

“In the morning she went with her 
mother on her provisioning tour. She 
trotted alongside her mother, holding her 
hand—or, rather, her mother held her 
hand. 

“Sometimes there would be in a store 
window something mysterious or glitter- 
ing which Celia wanted to see. But she 
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Wet do .we know of them 

after all, these children of ours? 
They come to us a mystery, and 
sometimes they leave us, still a 
mystery. How many. dreams they 
have—never spoken because their 
words are too few to express what 
they would have—and all the while 
we think we are giving them every- 
thing they could possibly want. 
Read this story by James Hopper, of 
a child starving for the life that was 
about her everywhere while her 
parents never knew. It will tell you 
at least a few ox the inalienable 
rights of childhood, and in a manner 
you will never be able to forget 


would be whisked right by, for her mother 
was usually in a hurry. 

“Sometimes it would be another child 
who would attract Celia’s attention; an- 
other child just like her, also held by her 
mother’s hand. Then you should have 
seen Celia. 

“First her eyes would turn to follow the 
other little girl as she went by. Then her 
head would turn so that her eyes could 
remain on the little girl. Then her whole 
small body would twist and turn, and 
finally she would be walking backward. 
Actually walking backward, drawn along 
by her mother, while her eyes followed the 
other little girl. Ten to one, by that time 
the other little girl was also walking back- 
ward, looking at Celia. 

“In the afternoon, when her mother 
had gone down-town for her shopping, or 
the matinee, or a tea, Celia went to the 
Park with the maid. To that maid, the 
Park was like the ocean: she disliked to 
adventure too far into it. So she and Celia 
stayed in a corner of it near the street and 
almost beneath the bay-windows of our 
flat. We had taken a flat near the Park on 
account of Celia. 

“Tn this corner of the Park Celia passed 
an hour or two. All dressed up and with a 
coat on, she pecked a little at the hard 
earth with a small spade which she always 
brought with her, together with a wee, 
painted pail. 

“Between her and the rest of the Park 
was a great rock likea mountain. Children 
played on the other side of the rock, and 
their shouts came to Celia. 

““What’s that, Mary?’ she would ask 
eagerly. 

“Just some children,’ Mary would 
answer. ‘Just noisy children, making 
noise.’ 

“Celia went back to her digging with 
the little spade, but more listlessly than 
ever, and her ears now strained for 
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oe far, glad shouts. That was Celia’s 
e. 

He stopped, and I felt that his mind was 
going to that time. 

“We thought, of course, we were doing 
very well by her,” he resumed. “We were 
with her as much as we could be. For in- 
stance, we made it a point to dine at home 
nearly always, and she ate with us, perched 
in her high-chair between us. 

“One evening, we noticed that she did 
not seem very hungry. We did not pay 
much attention to this at first. But the 
next evening she did not eat well either, 
nor the next, and then it occurred to us 
that she had lacked appetite thus for quite 
a while. ; 

“Time went on, and this did not change; 
at dinner she sat in her high-chair dream- 
ily, her mind not at all on her food. 

“We took to coaxing her. You know— 
the usual ‘little girls who don’t eat their 
soup get no dessert,’ and that sort of thing. 
Without much effort—as yet. 

“Still she was not eating, and we be- 
came more urgent. We got so we argued 
with her over every spoonful. ‘Just an- 
other spoonful, dear; just one more!’ 

“But still she would not eat. 

“We tried bribes. We would promise 
her a toy, a ribbon, a party. But it was no 
good. She would try, but immediately, 
almost, would give up, as if tired, or as if 
the thing promised her had suddenly lost 
all its color. 

“We tried tricks. The doctor had said 
that she must eat some meat every day. 
There was one thing of which she would 
still take a little, and that was mashed 
potato. We would hide a sliver of meat 
within the potato. But soon she would 
find out. She would bite slower and slower. 
‘I can’t, mommsie,’ or ‘I can’t, father,’ she 
would say, tears coming to her eyes, and 
finally, in spite of our words—and some- 
times we loudly threatened—she placed 
back on the edge of her plate the intact bit 
of meat. 

“She was getting thinner from day to 
day and her round eyes bigger in her little, 
white face, and every night we begged her, 
and implored, and _ beseeched. We had 
passion for nothing else: all our passion 
centered in those trivial phrases: ‘Just 
one more little bite, Celia —Just to please 
your father, Celia—just one more to please 
your father.’ 

” “T can’t tell you how hard it was. If she 
had been strong and defiant, or the small 
comedian children often are, it would not 
have been so hard. But I can’t tell you 
how pathetic was indifference in so small a 
child. Her frail, ethereal indifference to 








INALLY the thing would be done. She lay between us, broken and sobbing, and 
across her pitiful, small form we faced each other, Clara and I, full of a secret hatred 
of each other. And tormented also by a desolate suspicion that no medicine in the world, 
no potion, even magic, could balance the harm done the child in the soul-racking struggle 
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that gross matter which to us meant her 
life. The lofty, delicate, and weary in- 
difference of that tiny, wee thing! 

“The doctor told us to give her a tonic. 
It came in a large, six-sided bottle—I’ll 
always remember it—and it was reddish 
in color and sticky. We were to give her a 
tablespoonful every night at bedtime. 

“We expected no trouble that first night, 
but when the medicine was brought out, 
she refused to take it. Her loathing for 
it seemed something convulsive within 
her that she could not master. As her 
mother held the full spoon near her lips, 
she evaded it by swinging her head from 
side to’ side. Then she broke away alto- 
gether and stood with her back against 
the wall, facing us vibrantly. 

“When she saw that we two were still 
determined, she began to weep. But al- 
most immediately, as we approached, she 
stopped weeping and tensed herself for 
the struggle. 

“We did not know what to do. Did not 
know what to do, except that she must 
take the medicine. The doctor had said 
that she must take the tonic every night, 
so she must take it. Finally we had 
to use force on her. I seized her in 
my arms. 

“But she fought in my arms—terribly. 
I could not master her; my wife had to aid 
me. She fought both of us—terribly. 
Finally I had to pry her little mouth open 
while Clara slipped the medicine in 
quickly and then pinched her nos- 
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of sticky, red liquid—then everything yet 
might come out all right. 

“So we used force, and she fought us 
with the whip-like strength which myste- 
riously inhabited her wraith-like body, 
and it was terrible. 

“Finally the thing would be done. She 
lay between us, broken and sobbing, and 
across her pitiful, small form we faced 
each other, Clara and I, full of a secret 
hatred of each other. Like the accomplices, 
riveted, of some ugly murder. And tor- 
mented also by a desolate suspicion that 
all this was no good, no. good. That no 
medicine in the world, no potion, even 
magic, could balance the harm done the 
child by the soul-racking struggle. 

“Vet the following night we would be 
at it again, driven to it by the fear that 
was within us now all the time. The ‘ear 
of which we never spoke, at which we 
never stared, to which we denied a name, 
but which was there within us, a frigid 
weight, all the time. 

“The doctor’s word—that was the only 
thing we had to cling to. If only we suc- 
ceeded in pouring into that poor, little 
body of our daughter’s, every night, a 
spoonful of that potion, then perhaps every- 
thing might still come out all right. So 
every night we went through it, and every 
night left us poisoned with hatred, and 
altogether convulsed. 

“Now, and_ then hope 


some foolish 


a standing joke to the effect that when a 
physician sends his patient to the country, 
it’s because he does not know what ails 
him and wishes to get rid of the trouble. 

“But of course we were willing to try 
anything. How small our objections to 
the country seemed now, our old fears of 
what suburban life might do us! We 
started looking right away for a place to 
live in. 

“This was the time after the war, when 
there was a dearth of lodgings. We 
searched for weeks—it seemed for years. 
But finally we found a house which was 
for sale. It was dearer than we could 
really afford, but it had a garden and a 
lawn; and the street was off from the higt: 
way, and we could see many children 
playing on it and in the gardens. So we 
bought the little house and moved in 
right away. 

“We were now in the suburbs instead 
of in the city, but everything else was as 
before. You understand that—just as 
before. The garden, the flowers—there 
was no enjoyment in them. Not for us. 

“One night, after the daily scene with 
Celia, I dashed the bottle of tonic to pieces 
on the floor and said I was through. 
‘That’s the end of that!’ I shouted. ‘No 
matter what happens, no matter what, 
I’m through with that—I’m through!’ 

“T felt Clara’s warm hand seize mine, 
and knew she was with me. We stood over 

little Celia, who was still sobbing, 
but we no longer hated each 








trils so that she had to swallow. 
When at last the thing had been 
done, and the little child lay be- 
tween us sobbing and_ broken, 
Clara and I were shaking like 
leaves. 

“But that was not all. That 
was just the first time. Every 
evening became just like that one. 
Every evening became a fight 
between us two big people and 
that small child. 3 

“That little wisp of a sick babe 
gathered within herself a capacity 
for resistance that was simply 
incredible. She never gave up; 
each evening found her indomi- 
table. 

“First, we would try cunning. 
Clara would bring out the bottle 
and the spoon in a matter-of-fact 
way, as though she had no idea 
Celia would object. 

“But immediately the child stiff- 
ened. Though evidently she saw 
in her mind’s eye the torturing 
struggle ahead, and though the vision 
of it drew from her a short sob, she 
immediately stiffened. With that brief 
sob as sole tribute to her little girl’s 
weakness, she stiffened immediately for 
the ordeal. 

“We tried to coax her; we begged. We 
threatened, we thundered, and when our 
voices were gone, kept on, whispering 
venomously. The two of us, great, big 
creatures, against that small child! 

“Finally it would come down to the use 
of force. We did not dare not use force. 
The physician had told us she must have 
her tonic every day, and that was now the 
only solid thing in the confusion, the help- 
lessness, of our lives. To the technician’s 
word we clung desperately. If only we 
obeyed him, we felt—if only we managed 
to give Celia daily that prescribed spoonful 
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A Candle’s 
By Anne B. 


Payne 

The beauty of a candle touches me: 
It is so softly gay— 

So steadfast and so careless of itself, 
Giving its life away. 


With waxen body, slender, white and still, 
Melting as snow or ice, 

It is a spendthrift with a soul of flame, 
Offering sacrifice. 


A little space of moments and of hours 
In which to shine and glow— 

A candle’s beauty touches me, oh, more 
Than anything I know. 


other. 

“Living now went on a-tiptoe. 
In a way, we felt as though we 
had lost our last chance, our last 
straw, the only fixed thing that 
had been left us. But never did 
either of us suggest going back. 
We had made our decision once 
for all. We preferred—yes, that 
was it, though we did not admit 
it to each other, though we would 
not have admitted it to ourselves 
—we had decided that we would 
far rather—yes, that was it—that 
we would far rather let poor little 
Celia die in peace. 

“The first sign I had of any 
change was one morning as I was 
leaving for my train—this same 
old Eight-fifteen. I saw Celia out 
on the lawn of our small garden. 
She stood shyly in the pale morn- 
ing sun and, with head averted, 








looked across the hedge into the 





would come drifting into our minds that 
maybe all this was not necessary. One 
day, two days, three would pass without 
giving Celia her medicine. How happy 
we'd be then, all three! But soon the sight 
of her, so frail and delicate and _ listless, 
the big, big eyes in the little, white face, 
would frighten us to new resolution. 

“ ‘We must give her her medicine,’ we 
would say. ‘Tonight, and every night here- 
after. We must not fail again!’ 

And everything would begin once more. 

“T can’t tell you what a nightmare life 
had become to us. I can’t tell you what a 
horror the nightly scene had become to us, 
nor what a long dread each day had be- 
come. 

“One day, the doctor told us we had 
better take her out to the country. This 
chilled us, for in the old days, we had had 


neighbor’s garden. On the other 

side of the hedge, on the other 
lawn, another little girl stood, also looking 
across the hedge, looking at Celia. 

“T had to go on for my train, but as I 
walked along and looked back, I saw the 
little girl in the other garden take three 
steps toward the hedge. And after a mo- 
ment, Celia, her little finger between her 
teeth, took one step toward the hedge. 

“That is all I was able to see. The way 
to the station took me around a corner 
and out of sight. But that evening, when 
I returned, I found the walk between our 
gate and our porch, and the porch itself, 
filled with twittering children. Celia, seated 
on the steps, 'ooked like a small princess 
on her throne. 

“At dinner, that evening, she kept say- 
ing, ‘Oh, Daddy, I’ve had such a good time 
today!’ She sat there in her high-chair as if 
in a dream and now (Continued on page 175) 





It was to the old organizations, faulty, blundering, expensive, arrogant, with their palpable faults and 
follies and defects, that the women were asked—nay, urgently commanded—to pledge their loyal support 


This Thing Called Party Loyalty 


By 
Illustrated by 


ME bride had just been brought 
home to the ancestral mansion, 
of which for months past she 
had been hearing enthusiastic 
ind affectionate accounts. To her husband, 
the old place was dear for manifold rea- 
sons. There he had been born and brought 
up. There his father and his father’s 
father, and all his forebears had lived. 
It was rich in memories, in proud historic 
associations, and about it clung the mellow 
atmosphere which only time and the pas- 
sage of many generations can give. 
Listening to all the praise, in which the 
word “‘loyalty”’ constantly recurred, the 
bide felt a faint misgiving. Suppose the 
old mansion failed to come up to these 
extravagant eulogies? Loyalty to the past 
was all very well, but what about loyalty 
to the present, and loyalty to the future 
—to the generations yet to be born? Did 
it possess good drains, modern plumbing, 
and sanitary arrangements? At first sight 
of the dwelling which was to be her future 
home, her heart sank. It had a decayed, 
moldering air. And certainly the services 
of a good sanitary engineer were needed to 
drain the grounds! Inside the house, her 
worst fears were realized. No plumbing, 
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W OMEN in industry have their 

battles still to fight, even though 
the years since their entrance into the 
commercial world have clarified the 
situation somewhat. Women in pol- 
itics have a far greater struggle ahead 
of them—first to find their rightful 
place, and then to keepit. In that 
endeavor we know of nomore worthy 
aid than these articles of counsel from 
Elizabeth Frazer, a woman who has 
always kept ahead of and apart from 
the slow mass-thought and struck 
out a clean path of her own seeking 


no modern heating system, and an abun- 
dance of cobwebs and dirt. The servants, 
old family retainers, were careless, lazy, 
or openly insolent—and they also talked a 
great deal about loyalty to the old house. 
The newcomer, they intimated, could 
not be expected to know how to conduct 
the affairs of the estate; it would be far 
better for her to sit in the parlor like a 
lady and let her faithful servants do the 
work. And so for a little while she tried 
this. But the bills—the staggering bills! 

“Yes,” admitted her husband rather 
soberly, “I’m afraid those rascals of re- 
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tainers do cheat me! They run things to 
suit themselves. Upon my word, I believe 
the beggars think they’re the owners of 
the estate, and not I. The fact is, I’ve 
been easy on them, and they’ve fallen into 
the habit of thinking that I should provide, 
not only for them, but also for the whole 
pack of their relatives and friends. You 
can’t imagine how the fellows pester me 
for jobs. I sometimes think I’ll turn over a 
new leaf and run my estate the way a big 
private corporation is run.” 

At first, in her despair, the bride thought 
that perhaps the very best service she 
could perform for posterity would be to 
burn down to the ground the entire struc- 
ture, with its clumsy, unsanitary contri- 
vances, its expensive budget, and its loy- 
alties to the dead past, and erect a new, 
modern, up-to-date dwelling upon the site. 
But presently she came to see that the old 
house, despite its defects, was in all essen- 
tials still sound, the walls well-constructed, 
the underpinnings solid and strong. She 
decided, therefore, upon a thorough house- 
cleaning from attic to cellar, and set to 
work with a will. 

“This thing called loyalty!” she mused 
to herself one (Continued on page 176) 
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The crowd above is drawn up by the side of the road to honor the com- 
ing of the Prince of Wales,whose tour of India only served to show the 
strength of the movement to break away from the British Empire 


India’s hope of freedom is centered in Mahatma Gandhi and his wife, 
leaders of the peaceful revolution of non-cooperation, a new experi- 


ment in a world that has always won its liberties with the sword 
38 
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estless India 


The country that once led the world 
begins its struggle to come bach— 
and a woman ts one of its leaders 


By Frazier Hunt 


HEY were an odd pair to dream of breakirfg the 
greatest empire the world has ever known; 
and more than that, to lead and inspire what 
may prove to be the most far-reaching revolt 

in all the thousands of years of recorded history. The 
man was a small, thin, emaciated, shy person, almost a 
pathetic figure, clad in homespun cotton. An odd-shaped 
cotton cap was on his head, and he wore cheap, native 
sandals on his feet. His name was Gandhi—Mahatma 
Gandhi—“‘Saint Gandhi’’—and he was the man who was 
shaking the world with a new idea. 

As he stepped out of the third-class wooden railroad 
coach that brilliant morning in Cawnpore, India, he was 
followed by a slight little woman wearing the simplest, 
homespun native costume. As the great crowd of wor- 
shipers opened a lane before them, she walked by his side— 
and you felt that they were walking hand in hand. 

She was Shrimati Gandhi, his wife, his helper, the maker 
of his homespun garments, the weaver of his dreams for 
India and for freedom. Even now, a year afterward and 
ten thousand miles away, I recall her face as distinctly as 
if it were but an hour ago that I had seen it. It was the 
face of a mother whose beaten, tired, hungry children 
numbered into the millions; the sweet, tragic face of a 
woman mothering half a world—the lower half; it was 
the face of a saint—gentle, dauntless, sacrificing. 

On the other side of Gandhi walked a great, powerful, 
virile man—an iron-fisted, deep-throated, hard-hitting 
fighter. His name was Mohammed Ali, and he was th¢ 
leader of the 70,000,000 Indian Moslems who woul! 





3@ 
willingly draw a sword against the rule 
of Britain in India had they a sword 
to draw. 

It was a strange trio—this shy, great- 
minded Hindu, preaching the might of 
spiritual right, this gentle mother of 
India representing Hindu women tak'ng 
their place for the first time on the 
pol tical battlefield, and this fighting 
Mohammedan. To me they personi- 
fied the India of today—India the 
Restless; and they represented the East 
of today—the Revolting East. 

One needs but a little background. of 
the old India to be able to grasp the 
salient points of the new. Two thou- 
sand years ago, when most of Europe 
was inhabited by half-wild tribes of 
barbarians, India had a great civiliza- 
tion of her own. Much of the gorgeous 
art of China and Japan, that we have 
so recently discovered, was borrowed 
from India and laboriously carried 
across the snow-blanketed passes of 
the Himalayas. Painting, music, ph'- 
losophy, rel'gion, science, social inter- 
course—all the things we are accus- 
tomed to lump under the general head 
of “culture,’’ had reached tremendous 
heights of development in India. 
During the Middle Ages, when Europe 
was snarling and quarreling like a pack 
of hungry dogs over a bone, India was 
living her own life, minding her own 
business. Religious jealousies, inva- 
sions, struggles for power consumed 
much of her talents, but she was mind- 
ing her own business and doing great 
things in art and letters at the same 
time. (Continued on page 148) 
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India is a land of contrasts, of matchless beauty, of unutterable degradation. It holds, in the Taj Mahal, the most 
beautiful building in all the world; it holds a hundred million people whose footsteps in the building would defile it 
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FURNISHINGS aud DECORATIONS 


A Simple 
Home 


Lesson 


N the serviceable and frequently beau- 
tiful furniture produced in New 
England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania in the hundred and fifty years 

which preceded the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, there is just cause 
for pride. Sound and honest work- 
manship, sincerity of design, and 
careful adaptation to purpose con- 
stitute the tradition of that period, 
a tradition which for a time seemed 
in danger of becoming lost, but hap- 
pily is being revived by increasing 
numbers of furniture manufacturers 
of the present day. 

The type of furniture which 
commonly is denominated Co- 
lonial is for the most part American 
Empire—a development from, or 
adaptation of, the French furniture 
of the Napoleonic era—which did 
not make its appearance until some 
years after the birth of the infant 
republic on this side of the ocean. 
On account of this looseness of 
application, the term Colonial is 
misleading, and it is more accurate 
to say Early American when speak- 
ing of the furniture produced in 
pre-Revolutionary days. 

The confusion that exists in re- 
spect to Colonial or Early Ameri- 


A banister-back chair is shown at 

left above. At right, a grace- 

ful lyre-back by Duncan Phyffe 
40 
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XIJI—The American 
By Winnifred Fales 


can furniture is not surprising when one 
stops to consider the diversity of race, 
ideals, and habits of mind of the early 
settlers, the slowness and difficulty of 
communication, and the fact that each 
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CHAIRS FROM 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


little group brought with it to the New 
World, as a part of its heritage from the 
Old, not only such household treasures as 
its members may have possessed, but the 
memory of the home furnishings of their 
native land and a natural tendency 
to reproduce the familiar forms in- 
stead of evolving new ones. 

The little band of religious 
enthusiasts who established at 
Plymouth the first New England 
settlement, were poor in wordly 
goods, and such furniture as their 
incessant warfare with poverty, 
the elements, and hostile Indians 
permitted them to make was 
limited in variety and crude in 
workmanship. The Puritan immi- 
grants from the west of England 
were well-to-do, however, and not 
only brought with them numerous 
household effects, but continued to 
import furniture from both En- 
gland and Holland. It was but 
natural that when they began the 
local manufacture of furniture, it 
should exhibit a marked resem- 
blance to the Jacobean pieces with 
which they were most familiar. 
Our inheritance from the seven- 
teenth century consequently in- 
cludes chairs of the wainscot type, 
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The rocker and tavern bed above, 
and quaint old cupboard at left 
are early American designs 



















which was a hold-over from 
Tudor days (see Lesson X in 
Goop HousEKEEPING for Feb- 
ruary), turned chairs, and 
chairs whose backs and seats 
were covered with leather or 
textiles, without padding. 
Other chairs were stuffed with 
salt marsh grass and covered 
with small Turkish rugs. 
This very common form of up- 
holstery receives frequent 
mention in old inventories, in 
one of which are listed “two 
Turkie bottoms and_ backs 
for chayres.” 

Slat-back chairs also be- 
came popular in the seven- 
teenth century. The slats 
were usually arched in form, 
and according to their number 
the chair was known as a two-, 
three-, four-, or five-back chair. Chairs 
with six slats are known to have been made, 
but examples are extremely rare. 

Cane chairs were produced in Boston as 
early as 1689. They had tall backs, 
reminiscent of the Carolean period in 
England, and were richly carved and 
turned. Early in the eighteenth century 
banister-back chairs were introduced (il- 
lustrated at left on page 40), and about ten 
years later the roundabout or corner chair 
made its appearance. 

Various types of chests were produced 
in New England, many with paneled 
fronts with split spindles and bosses for 
adornment. About 1660 the bureau desk 
was introduced and continued in favor 
until well into the eighteenth century. 
This was known as a scrutoir, believed to 
be a corruption of the French escritoire, 
and as this name appears variously in the 
old inventories as scritore, scredoar, screetor, 
Scriltore, scriptore, scritory, and scrutour, 
We are forced to the painful conclusion 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


At top of page, an American 
butterfly table. Above, a card 
table of Sheraton influence 
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that our honored forefathers were far from 
being on familiar terms with the science of 
orthography. 

The early scrutoirs were of three types: 
the first had a vertical, falling front; the 
second, a slant top and ball feet; and the 
third, a slant top and turned legs. After 
1700 the desk was frequently surmounted 
by a cupboard for books, and the scrutoir 
became the familiar secretary. 

Although the bureau desk itself origi- 
nated in France, whence it was borrowed 
by both England and America, the block 
front seen on many of the finest examples 
is believed to have been developed on this 
side of the ocean. It was applied also to 
knee-hole dressing-tables—another Ameri- 
can invention—chests of drawers, and 
highboys, the last-named being merely 
chests of drawers mounted on legs. 

The graceful butterfly table also was 
a product of native genius. An example, 
with leaves dropped, may be noted at the 
top of the page, and at the bottom of the 
page a little, spread-leg table with a key- 
shaped drawer, the original of which was 
made in Connecticut. about 1690. The 
Windsor and slat-back chairs are Colonial 
adaptations of English models, the Ameri- 
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can form of Windsor being 
more attractive as well as 
more comfortable than its 
British prototype. The curly 
maple highboy at the bottom 
of the same page (curly maple 
was the “satinwood” of 
America, and original exam- 
ples are much prized), and the 
quaint tavern bed, chintz- 
covered rocker, and delightful 
dresser or sideboard on the 
page opposite—all prove that, 
contrary to popular belief, 
the early Colonial cabinet 
makers were by no means 
crude and untutored artisans, 
as popularly supposed, but ex- 
pert craftsmen whose products 
compared favorably in work- 
manship with those of their 
Dutch and English rivals. It 
is interesting to note that these and other 
early American pieces are being reproduced 
with scrupulous attention to finish and 
structural detail as well as to design. 

New York having been settled by the 
Dutch, it was natural that the furniture 
first produced should be modeled after that 
of the homeland. A little after the middle 
of the seventeenth century, English and 
Dutch characteristics began to be curiously 
blended, so that it is not unusual to find 
such singular composites as chairs with 
pure Dutch backs and Jacobean legs. 

The late settlement of Pennsylvania pre- 
vented the popularizing of Jacobean styles, 
but furniture of the William and Mary 
type was both imported and manufactured, 
as were pieces of Queen Anne and, a little 
later, of Chippendale design. Native 
black walnut was used extensively, and 
mahogany was (Continued on page 92) 
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The chairs on this page are re- 

productions of American types. 

Above, 18th-century highboy 
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N the serviceable and frequently beau- 
in New 
England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania in the hundred and fifty years 
which preceded the opening of the nine- 
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teenth century, there is just cause 
for pride. Sound and honest work- 
manship, sincerity of design, and 
careful adaptation to purpose con- 
stitute the tradition of that period, 
atradition which for a time seemed 
in danger of becoming lost, but hap- 
pily is being revived by increasing 
numbers of furniture manufacturers 
of the present day. 

The type of furniture which 
commonly is denominated Co- 
lonial is for the most part American 
Empire—a development from, or 
adaptation of, the French furniture 
of the Napoleonic era—which did 
not make its appearance until some 
years after the birth of the infant 
republic on this side of the ocean. 
On account of this looseness of 
application, the term Colonial is 
misieading, and it is more accurate 
to say Early American when speak- 
ing of the furniture produced in 
pre-Revolutionary days. 

The confusion that exists in re- 
spect to Colonial or Early Ameri- 
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little group brought with it to the New 
World, as a part of its heritage from the 
Old, not only such household treasures as 
its members may have possessed, but the 
memory of the home furnishings of their 


native land and a natural tendency 
to reproduce the familiar forms in- 
stead of evolving new ones. 

The little band of religious 
enthusiasts who established at 
Plymouth the first New England 
settlement, were poor in wordly 
goods, and such furniture as their 
incessant warfare with poverty, 
the elements, and hostile Indians 
permitted them to make was 
limited in variety and crude in 
workmanship. The Puritan immi- 
grants from the west of England 
were well-to-do, however, and not 
only brought with them numerous 
household effects, but continued to 
import furniture from both En- 
gland and Holland. It was but 
natural that when they began the 
local manufacture of furniture, it 
should exhibit a marked resem- 
blance to the Jacobean pieces with 
which they were most familiar. 
Our inheritance from the seven- 
teenth century consequently in- 
cludes chairs of the wainscot type, 


The rocker and tavern bed above, 
and quaint old cupboard at left 
are early American designs 














which was a hold-over from 
Tudor days (see Lesson X in 
Goop HousEKEEPING for Feb- 
ruary), turned chairs, and 
chairs whose backs and seats 
were covered with leather or 
textiles, without padding. 
Other chairs were stuffed with 
salt marsh grass and covered 
with small Turkish rugs. 
This very common form of up- 
holstery receives frequent 
mention in old inventories, in 
one of which are listed “two 
Turkie bottoms and_ backs 
for chayres.” 

Slat-back chairs also be- 
came popular in the seven- 
teenth century. The slats 
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and according to their number 

the chair was known as a two-, 

three-, four-, or five-back chair. Chairs 


with six slats are known to have been made, 
but examples are extremely rare. 

Cane chairs were produced in Boston as 
early as 1689. They had tall backs, 
reminiscent of the Carolean period in 
England, and were richly carved and 
turned. Early in the eighteenth century 
banister-back chairs were introduced (il- 
lustrated at left on page 40), and about ten 
years later the roundabout or corner chair 
made its appearance. 

Various types of chests were produced 
in New England, many with paneled 
fronts with split spindles and bosses for 
adornment. About 1660 the bureau desk 
was introduced and continued in favor 
until well into the eighteenth century. 
This was known as a scrutoir, believed to 
be a corruption of the French escritoire, 
and as this name appears variously in the 
old inventories as scritore, scredoar, screetor, 
scrittore, scriptore, scritory, and scrutour, 
We are forced to the painful conclusion 
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that our honored forefathers were far from 
being on familiar terms with the science of 
orthography. 

The early scrutoirs were of three types: 
the first had a vertical, falling front; the 
second, a slant top and ball feet; and the 
third, a slant top and turned legs. After 
1700 the desk was frequently surmounted 
by a cupboard for books, and the scrutoir 
became the familiar secretary. 

Although the bureau desk itself origi- 
nated in France, whence it was borrowed 
by both England and America, the block 
front seen on many of the finest examples 
is believed to have been developed on this 
side of the ocean. It was applied also to 
knee-hole dressing-tables—another Ameri- 
can invention—chests of drawers, and 
highboys, the last-named being merely 
chests of drawers mounted on legs. 

The graceful butterfly table also was 
a product of native genius. An example, 
with leaves dropped, may be noted at the 
top of the page, and at the bottom of the 
page a little, spread-leg table with a key- 
shaped drawer, the original of which was 
made .in Connecticut. about 1690. The 
Windsor and slat-back chairs are Colonial 
adaptations of English models, the Ameri- 
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can form of Windsor being 
more attractive as well as 
more comfortable than its 
British prototype. The curly 
maple highboy at the bottom 
of the same page (curly maple 
was the “satinwood” of 
America, and original exam- 
ples are much prized), and the 
quaint tavern bed, chintz- 
covered rocker, and delightful 
dresser or sideboard on the 
page opposite—all prove that, 
contrary to popular belief, 
the early Colonial cabinet: 
makers were by no means 
crude and untutored artisans, 
as popularly supposed, but ex- 
pert craftsmen whose products 
compared favorably in work- 
manship with those of their 
Dutch and English rivals. It 
is interesting to note that these and other 
early American pieces are being reproduced 
with scrupulous attention to finish and 
structural detail as well as to design. 

New York having been settled by the 
Dutch, it was natural that the furniture 
first produced should be modeled after that 
of the homeland. A little after the middle 
of the seventeenth century, English and 
Dutch characteristics began to be curiously 
blended, so that it is not unusual to find 
such singular composites as chairs with 
pure Dutch backs and Jacobean legs. 

The late settlement of Pennsylvania pre- 
vented the popularizing of Jacobean styles, 
but furniture of the William and Mary 
type was both imported and manufactured, 
as were pieces of Queen Anne and, a little 
later, of Chippendale design. Native 
black walnut was used extensively, and 
mahogany was (Continued on page 92) 
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E have just finished build- 

ing what we consider the 

ideal summer _ vacation 

shack for two people. 
Never having built anything before, 
it seemed a simple enough thing to 
get what you wanted if you knew what 
vou wanted—but it wasn’t. Before 
we finished I decided that the only 
comfortable universe to build in 
would be a four-dimensional one 
where you could step out without 
doors and up without stairs. You 
would imagine that a staircase was 
an easy thing to plan, wouldn’t you? 
However, in our case, if you started 
it two feet to the right, it ended under 
the eaves. Two feet to the left, it 
would cross a window. But it had to 
go to the left in order not to block the 
kitchen door, therefore a turn in it 
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Solving the 


Vacation 


Problem 


By 
Alice Melville 


In a corner of the living-room aktove 
may te seen the stairs which lead to 
the sleeping porch. The floor plans 
show the arrangement of the room. 
The exterior of the shack was kept per- 
fectly plain to simplify construction 


became necessary. These perversities, I find, are 
common to all stairs, and an architect tells me that 
stairs are laid out first and the house built around them 

It also developed that kitchen arrangements which 
on paper were the pinnacle of efficiency, when tried out 
experimentally on the kitchen floor would not leave 
standing room between the work-bench and the stove, 
and again that kitchen door was blocked, this time by 
the end of the built-in work-bench. 

Therefore I have set down the requirements and the 
way we met them, together with the difficulties en- 
countered, so that others may perhaps benefit by our 
experience. The first-named were as follows: 1. A 
large living-room using the maximum space possible. 
2. The minimum space possible for cooking and 
dressing. 3. An upstairs sleeping-porch. 4. Con- 
struction of the least expensive type compatible with 
reasonably good appearance and long life. 

These requirements have been satisfactorily met by 
a living-room 24x16, a kitchen and a dressing-room 
each eight feet square, and a sleeping-porch 16x10. 
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The dressing-room,-as you will see by the plan, is arranged so that 
two people can use it at the same time with perfect comfort. If you 
read the measurements this will not seem true, but it is. The room 
contains two sets of bureau drawers, thirty inches long. These are set 
side by side, and at each end is a cupboard with sliding shelves for shoes 
and miscellaneous articles. Over all runs a long dressing-table shelf 
seven and a half feet by twenty-three inches, making ample room for 
all the toilet articles of two persons. Above is a wide window looking 
down the valley, and at each end of the window a mirror hangs on the 
wall. Additional light comes from the smaller window to the east. 

There are two clothes closets four feet long in the dressing-room, 
each fitted with a rod running lengthwise. Above is‘a shelf for hats. 

Opening out of the dressing-room is a door into the toilet-room, in 
which is installed a chemical toilet ventilated by a pipe which leads out 
under the eaves. The toilet-room has an outside door and a window. 

In the angle formed by the closet and toilet-room walls, the floor has 
been boxed up for five inches and covered with zinc to form the bottom 
of the shower. A drain runs from this under the house. The shower 
is a rubber hose attached to the water-barrel on the sleeping-porch and 
fitted with a spray attachment. There is also in this space a drop shelf 
hooked back against the wall to be let (Continued on page 96) 
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Combined simplicity, sincerity, 
and suppression of every un- 
necessary detail resulted in the 
charming room at top of the page 


A fine consistency is apparent 
in the design of the mantel 
shown above, which is in perfect 
keeping with its surroundings 


By combining the living and din- 
ing-roc as, as at left, an enor- 
mous gain is made in the feel- 
ing of spaciousness and freedom 
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A quarter of an hour afterward Alexis appeared, dressed not in his customary flannels, but in the blue 


Olivia’s heart. 


“You are going away?”” He nodded. 


“Yes, my dear. 


I have to.” “‘Why? What 


Then TALE @ et 


Résumé of the Beginning 
LEXIS TRIONA sat writing at his 
bare little table in the Vanloo 
Hotel. Suddenly he discovered 
that he could no longer breathe 
in the stuffy bedroom. Impatiently he 
rose and threw back the curtains. It was 
moonlight, and instantly the desire for 
freedom beset him. He ‘ook his hat and 
departed for the street. 

It was three days since he had seen 
Olivia Gale, and already he was missing 
her like food and drink. It was too soon 
to call again on a girl he had met only 
twice, but the desire for her presence was 
imperative. It was late, after midnight, 
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but he might at least go and look at the 
house where she lived, and so, as he swung 
down the long streets almost deserted at 
this hour, his thoughts were as gaily joyous 
as any young troubadour’s of a century ago. 

He was nearing her house when a taxi 
passed him, passed with the splintering 
of glass and a half-stifle scream. The 
driver stopped and there, far in the moon- 
light, stood Olivia, and emerging after her 
a man. 

Triona rushed up. 
asked. 

“This man insulted me,” she answered. 

Like a streak of swift vengeance, Triona 
was upon him. One clean-cut blow and 


“What is ‘t?” he 


William 
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he lay flat on the sidewalk. Triona offered 
his arm to Olivia. Her home was only a 
few steps beyond. 

With burning cheeks she told her story. 
She had gone to a night club with her 
friend Lydia and Sydney Rooke, Lydia’s 
suitor. Tired but not wishing to bring 
them from a party which they evidently 
enjoyed, she had accepted the escort otf 
Mavenna, a friend of Rooke’s whom she 
had met several t'mes. Half-way home, 
che had become frightened. By the time 
they had reached her street, she was 
terrified. Reaching for her slipper, she 
had broken the window with its heel. And 
the rest was Triona’s story, not hers. 





serge suit of their wedding day. The sight of it struck a chill through 


has happened?”’ “I can’t tell you, dear. 


It’s from the Foreign Office’ 


TRIONA 


I/lustrated by F. R. Gruger 


_ Olivia went upstairs in a mood in which 
right and joy were mingled. The incident 
with Mavenna was a memory that made 
her cheeks burn with shame, but the 
thought of her deliverer brought a smile 
toher lips. She had already admired him, 
charmed by the amiable personality of 
the young author, as well as by the terrible 
and mysterious story of his war expe- 
rience, known to every reader of “Through 
B'ood and Snow.” Now she saw him as a 
hero, and liking ran on fast to something 
deeper and stronger. 

Fate conspired to make her admire him 
more and more. She: was a_healthy- 
minded country girl, come to London to 


get more out of life than was possible in 
her home village, but she was never one 
of the fast London set into which Lydia 
had introduced her. The experience with 
Mavenna had given her a distaste for all 
Lydia’s circle. Of all the men she knew, 
none seemed so earnest, so intelligent, so 
brave, so admirable as the young author. 
More and more often she saw him, tasting 
again the intellectual companionship she 
had not known since her mother died. 
It was only a few weeks until he was 
reading her his book as he wrote it, until 
they were calling each other Olivia and 
Alexis, and the old story of love in spring- 
time was coming true again, for them. 


Chapter XI 


OMEWHERE on the south coast, 
screened from the vulgar by the trap 
of a huge watering-place, is a long, thin, 
sandy promontory, sticking out to sea like 
an innocent rib of wilderness. There are 
no taverns, no boarding houses, no lodg- 
ings. One exclusive little hotel rules the 
extreme tip of the tongue of land in consort 
with the miniature jetty and quay. The 
rest of the spit is peppered with a score of 
little, shy houses, each trying to hide itself 
from its neighbors in the privacy of its own 
sand-pit. If your house is on the more 
desirable side of it, you can look out over 
the vastness of the sea with the exhilarating 
certainty that there is nothing but blue 
water between you and the coast of Africa. 
If. your house is, less fortunately, on the 
other side, your view commands a spacious, 
isle-studded harbor fringed by distant blue 
and mysterious hills. But it is given to 
any one to walk out of the back of his little 
hermitage and, standing in the dividing 
road, to enjoy in half a minute both aspects 
at once. It is called esoterically by its fre- 
quenters,‘““The Point,” so that the profane, 
map-hunting, may not discover its where- 
abouts. 

Just high enough to be under the lee of 
a sand-hill, with its front windows and ve- 
randa staring at the African coast some 
thousand miles away, stood the tiniest, 
most fragile, and most absurd of the habita- 
tions. Its name was Quien Sabe, sugges- 
tive of an imaginative abandonment of 
search after nomenclature by the original 
proprietor. 

“A house called Quien Sabe—” said 
Alexis. 

“Ts the house for us,”’ cried Olivia, aglow. 

They took it at once, without question. 
It wasn’t as if it were an uncertain sort of 
place like “Normanhurst”’ or “Sea-View.” 
The name proclaimed frankiy the certainty 
of venturesomeness. And Alexis Triona, 
sitting on the scrubby grass and sand, his 
back against the little veranda, the in- 
finite sea and all the universe enveloped 
in still moonlight, laughed the laugh of 
deep happiness at their childish inspiration. 
He rolled, licked, and lit the final cigarette. 
Tobacco was good. Better was this August 
night of velvet and diamonds. Below, the 
little, stone groin shone like onyx. The 
lazy surf of ebb-tide far away on the sands 
of a tiny bay glimmered like the foam in 
fairyland. 

Only half the man’s consciousness al- 
lowed itself to be drenched with the beauty 
of the night. The other half remained alert 
to a voice, to a summons, to something 
more rare and exquisite than the silver air 
and murmuring sea and the shine of all the 
stars. A few minutes before, languorous 
by his side, she had been part and parcel 
of it all. The retreating ripple of wave had 
melted into the softness of her voice. 
Her laughing eyes had gleamed importance 
in the stellar system. The sweet throb 
of her body, as she had reclined, his arm 
about her, was rhythmic with the pulsation 
of the night. 

And now she had gone; gone just for 
a few moments; until she would divinely 
break the silence by the little staccato cry 


of his name; but nevertheless, her transitory 
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severance had robbed this outer world of 
half its beauty. He had, consciously, tc 
supply her to give meaning to this wonder 
of amethyst and aquamarine and onyx 
and diamond and pearl and velvet and the 
infinite message of the immensities coming 
through the friendly silence of the moon. 
They had been married all of a sudden, 
both caught up on the wings of adventure. 
They were young, free as air. Why 
should they wait? They kept it secret, 
a pair of romantics. Only Blaise Olifant, 
summoned from Medlow, and Janet 
Philmore were admitted into the con- 
spiracy and attended the wedding. At 
first Olivia had twinges of conscience. As a 
well-conducted young woman she ought to 
ask her old friend, Mr. Trivett, to stand 
in loco parentis and give her away. But 
then there would be Mrs. Trivett and the’ 
girls to reckon with. Mr. Fenmarch, left 
out, might take ‘offense. ‘The news, too, 


would-run through every Medlow parlor. . 


Old John. Freke, in his .weekly letter to 
Lydia, would be sure to allude to the 
matter, and it was Lydia and the galley 
that she most desired to keep in ignorance. 
So they were married by special license 
at the church in Ashley Place, one quiet, 
sunny morning, in the presence of Myra 
and the two witnesses they had convened. 

As they emerged into the sunshine after 
the ceremony, Olifant said to her, “I’ve 
never been so reluctant to give anything 
away in my life.’’ 

She asked a laughing “Why?” 

“Dog in the manger, I suppose,” he 
smiled whimsically. “TI shall feel more of 
a bachelor than ever when I get back.” 

“You needn’t, unless you like.’ She 
motioned slightly with her head toward 
Janet, talking to Alexis, a few feet away. 
“T’ve not been too busy to think of match- 
making. She’s the dearest of girls.” 

“But not my landlady.” 

Her happy laughter rippled forth, calling 
the others near. “He wants a law for- 
bidding the marriage of landladies. But 
think of the advantage. Now you can 
have your landlady to stay with you— 
in strict propriety—if you will ask us.” 

“T settled that with Alexis last night,” 
said he. 

Three taxis were waiting. One for the 
bride and bridegroom. One, already piled 
with luggage, for Myra, who after being 
fervently kissed in the ves- 
try by Olivia, had said by 
way of congratulation, 

“Well, dearie, it’s better 
than being married in a Reg- 
istry Office,” and had gone 
forth unemotionally to see 
that the trunks were still 
there. 

And one for Olifant and 
Janet. They drove to the 
station, to the train which 
was to take them on their 
way to the home which in 
their romanticism they had 
never troubled to see. 

“Y’m sure it’s all right,” 
said Janet, who had been 
responsible for their taking 
Quien Sabe. “Father and 
I'll be at the Point in a 
fortnight. If you don’t want 
to see us, tie a white satin 
bow on the gate, and we 
won’t mind a bit.” 

For General Philmore was 


The Tale of Triona 


the happy owner of one of the little hermit- 
ages on the Point and, like a foolish old sol- 
dier, lived there in holiday times, instead of 
letting it for the few weeks at the yearly 
rental of his London flat. 

“It’s not a palace, Mr. Triona,” she 
said. 

“What has it to do with me?” he 
answered. “A dream-nest in a cliff for this 
bird-wife of mine is all I ask for.” 

Olivia’s eyes smiled on him. She 
slipped her hand through the crook of his 
arm in the pride of possession. 

“Did you ever hear such an undomesti- 
cated pronouncement?” she laughed. 
“We're going to change all that.” 


And the train carried them off to the... 


great wonder and change of their lives. 

The train out of sight, Blaise Olifant 
stuck in his pocket the handkerchief he 
had been waving, and turned with a sigh. 
“T hope she’ll be happy.” ib 

“Why. shouldn’t she?” asked janet 
Philmore. 

“T know of no reason,” he replied. “TI 
was expressing a hope.” 

He saw her to her homeward-bound 
omnibus and walked somewhat moodily 
onhis road. After a day or two, the plea- 
sures of London proving somewhat savor- 
less, he returned to Medlow. But the 
Towers no longer seemed quite the same. 
He could not tell why. The house had 
lost fragrance. 


EANWHILE the pair had gone to 
LVI. their little toy home whose question- 
ing name pointed to mystery. There were 
just three rooms in it, all opening on a 
veranda full in sight—save for the con- 
figuration of globe—of the African coast. 
On this veranda, sitting back, they lost sight 
of the whin-grown slope and the miniature, 
sandy cove beneath, and their world was 
but a welter of sea, and its inhabitants 
but a few gulls, sweeping and swirling 
past them with a shy friendliness in their 
yellow eyes. In a dip of the sand-hill 
just behind this elementary dwelling and 
communicating with it by a short, covered 
way, stretched an old railway carriage 
divided into kitchen, pantry, bathroom, 
and bunks. 
Nothing could be nearer to Triona’s 
dream-nest in a cliff. Their first half- 
hour’s exploring, hand in hand, was that 


“cae 2 


By James Leroy Stockton 


In country lanes he pitied lambs thin fleeced; 
He pitied wounded butterflies denied 
The rapture of the flight their torn wings tried, 

The nectar of their fairy-flitting feast. 

The city’s stream of want that never ceased, 
The keen-eyed blind, the mendicant who lied— 
These hardened hin, till all the human tide 

Of need could pass, his pity unreleased. 

O City! Must thy cheats so hard to gage, 

Thy common sight of woe one can not heal, 

Hand over such a hopeless heritage? 

Must he become indifferent to pain, 

Who once, suffused with tenderness, could feel 

Compassion for a linnet drenched with rain? 





of children“ let loose in a fairy-tale castle, 

“There’s only one egg-cup,” croaked 
Myra, surveying an exiguous row of 
crockery. 

“How many more do we want?” cried 
Olivia. ‘“We can only eat one egg at a 
time.” 

They passed out and stood on the edge 
of their small domain, surveying the sandy 
beach and the seaweed and shell-encrusted 
groin and the limitless sea, and breathed 
in the soft, salt wind of all the heavens 
sweeping through their hair and garments, 
and he put his arm around her and kissed 
her—and he laughed and said, looking into 
her eyes, : 

“Sweetheart, Heaven is empty, and all 
the angels are here.” = 

On sunny days they lived in the sea, 
drying themselves on their undisturbed 
half-moon of beach. 

“Where did you learn to swim?” she 
asked. 

He hesitated for a second, casting at her 
one of his swift, half-furtive glances, 
Then he replied, ‘In the Volga.” 

She laughed. “You're always romantic, 
I learned at commonplace Llandudno.” 

“‘Where’s. your sense of relativity, be- 
loved?” said he. “In Central Russia, 
one regards the coast of Wales as fantastic 
fairyland.” 

“Still you can go to Llandudno tomorrow 
if you like—taking me with you of,course— 
but I shall never swim in the Volga—or 
the Caspian Sea—or Lake Baikal—or any 
of those places with names that have 
haunted me since I was a little girl.” 

“One of these days we’ll go. It may be 
some years, but eventually Russia must 
have a settled government—and we'll 
still be young.” 

The sun and the hot sand on which she 
lay, adorable in deep-red bathing kit and 
cap, warmed her through and through, 
flooding her with sense of physical well- 
being. It was impossible that she should 
ever grow old. 

“It’s something to look forward to,” 
she said. 

It took some days to arouse her to a 
sense of the outer world. A letter from 
Lydia reminded her of her friend’s pleasant 
ignorance. With the malice of the un- 
regenerate feminine, she wrote: 

“T’m so sorry I can’t be bridesmaid as you 
had arranged. HowcanI,see- 
ing that I am married myself? 
It happened all in a hurry as 
the beautiful things in life do. 
The fuss of pubiicity would 
have soiled it. That’s why 
we told nobody. This is 
much better than Dinard”— 
Sidney Rooke’s selection for 
the honeymoon. “I haven't 
worn a hat since I’ve been 
here, and my way of dressing 
for dinner is to put ona 
pair of stockings—sometimes 
a mackintosh, for we love to 
dine on the veranda when 
it rains. It rained so hard 
last night that we had to fix 
up an umbrella to the cciling 
like a chandelier to catch 
the water coming through 
the roof. So you will see 
that Alexis andI are perfectly 
happy. By the way, I’ve not 
told you what my name is. 
It is Mrs. Triona— ” 











Alexis Triona’s real record was one that no man need be ashamed of. Why, then, the fiction? 


Sitting there 


in the uncompromising reality of his mother’s kitchen, he strove for the first time to answer the question 


And so on and so on at the dictate of 
her dancing gladness, freakishly picturing 
Lydia’s looks of surprise, distaste, and 
reprobation as she read the letter. Yet 
she finished graciously, acknowledging 
Lydia’s thousand kindnesses, for according 
to her lights Lydia had done her best to 
put her on the only path that could be 
trod by comely and well-dressed woman. 

She sealed up her letter, and coming out 
on the veranda where Alexis was correcting 
the proofs of an article, told him all 
about it. 

“Don’t you think we ought to please 
Lydia, and go to Dinard and wear wonder- 
ful clothes, and mix with fashionable folk, 
and have expensive meals and gamble in 
the Casino, and dance and do our duty as 
self-respecting people?” 

“You have but to change yourself into 
whatever fairy thing youlike, my princess,” 
said he, “and I will follow you. Where 
you are, the world is. Where you are not, 


there is the blankness of before creation.” 

Sitting, that night, with his back against 
the veranda, he thought of this speech of 
the afternoon. Formulated a bit self- 
consciously, it was nevertheless true. The 
landscape, no matter what it was, existed 
merely as a setting for her. Even in this 
jeweled wonder of moonlit sea, there was 
the gap of the central gem. 

He rolled and lit another cigarette— 
this time, surely, the very last. Why she 
took so long to disrobe, he never strove 
to conjecture. Her exquisite feminine 
distance from him was a conception too 
tremulous to be gripped with a rough 
hand and brutally examined. That was 
the lure and the delight of her, mystical, 
paradoxical—he could define it only 
vaguely as the nearness of her set in a far- 
off mystery. At once she was concrete 
and strong as the sea, and as elusive as the 
will-o’-the-wisp of his dreams. Thus the 
imaginative lover; the man who, by 


imagining fantasies to be real, had made 
them real; who, grasping realities, had 
woven round them the poet’s fantasy. 
And meanwhile Olivia, secure in her 
happiness, kept him waiting and dreaming 
because she had made a romantic vow 
to record, before going to sleep, each day’s 
precious happenings in a diary which she 
kept under lock and key in her dressing- 
case. She wrote sitting up in bed, and 
now and then she sniffed and smiled as 
the soft air came through the open window 
laden with the perfume of the cigarette. 


XII 


N the course of time, Janet Philmore 
and her attendant father, the General, 
arrived at their house on the Point, and 
as Olivia, apprised of their advent, did 
not tie a white satin bow on her gate, 
General and Miss Philmore left cards on 


the newly-wedded couple, or, more ex- 
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ictly, a penciled leaf torn out of a note 
book 


Thus arose a little intirmiacy which Olivia 
encouraged on Alexis’ account. Had not 
her father and brothers trained her in the 
ways of men, one of which vital ways was 
that which led to the social intercourse 
of man with man? Besides, it was a law 
of sex. If she had not a woman to talk 
to, she declared, she would go crazy. 

The magic of the halcyon days was in- 
tensified by the satisfaction of these sex 
cravings which Olivia had enunciated. 
In the deeps of her soul she could find no 
consuming passion for sitting scorched in 
a boat with a baited and contemptuously 
disregarded line between expectant. finger 
and thumb.. Similarly, Alexis could not 
vie with Olivia in*concentration of being 
over the pattern and the manufacture 
by knitting of gaudy-hued, silk~jumpers. 


His infatuated eye marveled at the‘delfeate < 


swiftness of her fingérs, at- the~ magical 
development of the web that was to encase 
her adorable body. - But his heart wasn’t 
in ‘it: Janet’s was. “And General Phil- 
more brought to the hooking of bass the 
earnest singleness of purpose that, vague 
years ago, had:enabled him to ensnare 
thousands of Huns in barbed-wire netting. 

The primitive laws of sex asserted them- 
selves to the common happiness. ~ The men 
hunted—as a matter of fact, fished—for 
food; the women fashioned garments out 
of raw material. We can’t get away from 
the essentials of the stone age. And why 
in the world should we? 

But—and here comes the delight of the 
reactions of civilization—invariably, the 
last quarter-hour of these exclusive sex- 
communings was filled with boredom and 
impatience. Alone at last, they would 
throw themselves into each other’s arms 
with unconscionable gracelessness and say, 
“Thank Heaven, they’ve gone!” And 
then the sun would shine more brightly, 
and the lap of the waves around them would 
add buoyancy to their bodies, and Myra 
ministering to their table wants would 
assume the guise of a high priestess con- 
secrating their intimacy, and the moon 
would invest herself with a special splendor 
in their honor. 

Now and then the four came together: 
a picnic lunch at some spot across the bay; 
a wet, after-dinner rubber at bridge, or 
an hour’s gossip of old, forgotten, far-off 
things and battlés of the 
day before yesterday, or— 
in the General’s house—a 
hb cme taee i: 
was that Olivia discovered 
another accomplishment in 
her wonderful husband. He 
could play, sensitively, by 
ear—knowledge of notated 
music he disclaimed— 
racking the air with the 
poignant melancholy of 
Russian folk-songs, and in 
a Puckish twinkle setting 
their pulses dancing with 
a mad, modern rhythm of 
African savagery. 

“But, dear, what else 
can you do?” she asked, 
after the first exhibition of 
this unsuspected gift. 
“Tell me, for these 
shocks aren’t good for my 
health.” 

“On the mouth-organ,” 
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he laughed, “I’ve not met any one to 
touch me.”’. 

It was not idle boasting. On their 
next rainy-day visit to the neighboring 
town, Olivia slipped into a toy shop and 
bought the most swollenly splendid of 
these instruments that she could find, 
and Alexis played the Marseillaise 
upon it with all the blare of a steam orches- 
trion. 

The happy days sped by in an atmos- 
phere of love and laughter, yet filled not 
only with the sweet doings of idleness. 
Olivia discovered that the poet-artist 
must work, impelled thereto by his poet- 
artistry. He must write of the passing 
things which touched his imagination and 
which his imagination, in turn, transmuted 
into impressions of beauty.. These were 
like a painter’s sketches, said he, for use in 
after-time. ts 

“It’s for you, my dear, that Iam making 
a hoard .of our golden moments, so that 
one of these days I may lay them all at 
your feet.” 

And he must read, too. During the 
vears that the locust of war had eaten, 
his educational development had stood 
still. Vast tracts of the most glorious 
literature in the world he had as yet un- 
explored. The great Elizabethan drama- 
tists, for instance. Thick, serious volumes 
from the London library strewed the 
furniture of the wind-swept sitting-room. 
Olivia, caught by his enthusiasm and 
proud to identify herself with him in this 
feeding of the fires of his genius, read with 
him, and to them together were revealed 
the clanging majesty of Marlowe, the 
subtle beauty of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
the haunting gloom of Webster. 

Once, reading Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“Philaster,” he clutched her tightly with 
his left arm, while his right hand, up- 
stretched, invoked unheeding Heaven, 
and declaimed: : 


—_= then have taken me some mourtain 

girl, 

Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardened 
rocks 

Whereon she dwells; that might have strewn 
my bed 

With leaves and reeds, and with the skins 
of Beasts, 

Our neighbours; and have born at her big 
breasts 

My large coarse issue! 

Free from vexation.” 


This had been a life 


“But Alexis, darling, I’m so sorry,” 
she cried. 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“You said it as if you meant it, as if it 
was the desire of your heart. I’m not a 
bit like that.” 

They laughed and‘ kissed. A dainty 
interlude. 

“You’ve never really felt like that?” 

“Never.” 

“The idea isn’t even new,” exclaimed 
Olivia with grand inversion of chronology. 
“Tennyson has something like it in 
‘Locksley Hall.’ How does it go?” 

With a wrinkling of the brow she quoted: 


“Then the passions cramped no longer shall 
have scope and breathing space; 

I will take some savage woman, she shall 
rear my dusky race. 

Iron-jointed, supple sinewed, they shall dive 
and they shall run, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl 
their lances in the sun.” 


“So he did!” cried Triona. “How 
wonderful of you to remember! Why— 
the dear, beautiful, old thief!’’—he forgot 
the point at issue in contemplation of the 
literary coincidence or plagiarism—‘“‘Such 
a crib! With the early Victorian veil of 
prudery over it! Oh, lord, give me the 
Elizabethan any day. Yet isn’t it funny? 
The period-spirit? If Tennyson had been 
an Elizabethan, he would have walked 
over Beaumont and Fletcher like a Colos- 
sus, but in a world under the awe of Queen 
Victoria’s red flannel, petticoat he is re- 
duced to stealing Elizabethan thunder and 
reproducing it with a bit of sheet iron and 
a stick.” 

The book slipped to the floor, while 
Olivia began an argument on the morality 
of plagiarism. How far was a man justified 
in stealing another man’s idea, working 
up another man’s material? 

His sudden and excited defense of the 
plagiarist surprised her. He rose, strode 
about the room, and, talking, grew elo- 
quent; quoted Shakespeare as the great 
exemplar of the artist who took his goods 
from everywhere he found them. 

Olivia, knowing his joy in conversational 
fence, made smiling attack. “In the last 
three hundred years we have developed a 
literary conscience.” 

“A commercial matter,” he declared. 
“A question of copyright. I grant that. 
You have no right to exploit another man’s 

ideas to his material loss. 
But take a case like this’”— 





WRECKAGE 


OULD.-you give up your child to 
another woman even though you 
knew that she would have advantages 
you could never give. her, and that 
with you life would be only a succes- 
sion of shabby boarding-houses? And 
if you could, would you have the right? 
Never was the problem more appeal- 
ingly presented than in this new story 
by Mary Synon, to appear in June. 
Watch for Peggy and her Blossom 


he paced before her for a few 
seconds—‘“‘on the spur of the 
moment. It must have hap- 
pened a thousand times in 
the war. An unknown dead 
man just a kilometre away 
from a bleak expanse of 
waste covered with thou- 
sands of dead men. Some 
one happens upon him. 
Searches him for identifi- 
cation. Finds nothing of 
any use or interest save 4 
little note-book, with leaves 
of the thinnest paper, next 
his skin. He glances through 
the book and sees at once 
that it is no ordinary diary 
of war—discomfort of bil- 
lets—so many miles’ march 
—morale of the men and so 
forth—but something quite 
(Continued on page 100) 




















1 Little, 2 Little, 3 Little Indians 


By James Swinnerton—More of Them Next Month 


THE LITTLE DOC 1S 1 


WHAT HE KNOWS HE HADNT OUGHTERi 
PESTERIN. HIS MISTRESS WHOS BEEN SENT TO BRING SOME WATER, 
AND IF THE WATER FALLS, HE D BEST GO FAR AWAY 


OR HE’LL FEEL VERY SORRY FOR UUST ABOUT A DAY, 


THIS LADY GOAT AT BUTTING WAS WOEFULLY ADEPT. 

THE KIDS SHE BUMPED WERE SORE FOR DAYS AND DAYS. 

YET THEY LOVED HER OND AGREED SHE WAS SWEETAND LOVELY 'CEPT 
SHE WAS MUCH,OH,MUCH ToO FORWARD IN HER WAYS. 


. 


OF COURSE, THE UTTLE BOY IS NOTAFRAID 

WHEN HE HEARS THE THUNDER BANG AND ROLL. 

OH, NO, INDEED, HE'S NOT DISMAYED } 

THERE IS NO FEAR IN HIS LITTLE SOUL. 

Al Caregrubie TO HIM HAS JUST OCCURRED WHY DOES THE DOGGIE STRAIN 
AT JO HIS HOME ON THE MESAS RIM IS TONG ‘ 3S OUT ANI 

HE'D BEST BE FLYING SWIFT AS A BIRD wits: HE REACH Wee 4 -y 

CAUSE HIS MOTHER MIGHT BE NEEDING HIM. 


ToP? OH DEAR, HE CANT 
CAUSE HIS TAILS BEHIND, AND THAT’S A WAGGIN’ 





COPYRIGHT, 1922, BY JAMES SWINNERTON 





The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. 
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Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below is to be pasted here 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 
white paper will do as well), fold forward on lines BB 
and backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 
back of screen. Cut film carefully and paste ends as 
indicated. Insert at right of screen and pull slowly 
to the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 
screen in bottom of small box, cut out section as 
marked, and turn box on side to imitate arch of 
theater. After using, fi'ms may be wound on sdools 
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At the Spring 
Breakfast of the 
Congressional Club, 
described in this 
letter, Mrs. Harding 
was toasted by Mrs. 
Lenroot: ‘The wife 
of the President of 
the United States, 
our first guest of 
honor, has won for 
herself the affec- 
tionate admiration 
of women every- 
where. We of the 
Congressional Club 


Letters from a Senator's 


By 


EAR RUTH: 

A big bunch of yellow daffo- 
dils, fragrant as we never have 
them in New England, which 

were sent to me yesterday from a Georgia 
garden, served as a lovely reminder that 
spring is on its way: and now that your 
letter has come bringing with it the breath 
of your Virginia apple orchards, I find my 
thoughts turning persistently and envi- 
ously southward. Yes—a little later I 
think I can run down at least for a week- 
end. Every time I lament that the Con- 
necticut Valley is so far away, I rejoice 
that Virginia is so near. But meanwhile 
I'am hastening to write you, as clearly as 
I can, an account of the final sessions of 
the Disarmament Conference, so that you 
may discuss them with your club before I 
can come and speak about them in person. 
And I hope I can clear up for you some 
of those “technicalities” in which you say 
you have become so involved, after reading 
column after column in the newspapers, 


are especially proud 
that she belonged 
to us before she be- 
longed to the 
nation. She is our 
First Lady!’ But in 
addition to her oth- 
er honors Mrs. Har- 
ding is First Lady in 
the Land to the 
Girl Scouts of 
America; she is 
photographed here 
in her uniform as 
commander in chief 
of the society 


© EDMONSTON FROM INTERNAT! 


Frances Parkinson 


that vou are a little hazy as to what 
actually has been accomplished, and 
utterly in despair of ever understanding 
it more clearly. 

You girls always used to make fun of 
me at a party, saying that I was so afraid 
that I might miss something that I was 
usually. the first to arrive and the last .to 
leave! But I assure you that my early 
fondness for getting all I could out of any 
occasion stood me in good stead at the 
Fifth Plenary Session, which was so long 
that one jocular correspondent described 
it as ‘“‘an endurance test.”’ Though the 
hall was two-thirds empty before it was 
over, I stayed on to the very end and would 
not have missed a minute of it, for history 
was made before our eves that morning 
with a rapidity and a magnitude which it 
seldom attains. ‘There were more women 
present than at the earlier sessions, as the 
strict rules became somewhat relaxed as 
time went on, so the galleries were bright 
with color, and the comfortable appearance 


Wife 


Keyes 


of Mrs. Coolidge knitting throughout the 
long proceedings, and Mrs. Longworth 
with her hat off—both sitting in Mrs. 
Harding’s box—gave an almost homelike 
atmosphere to the occasion! 

The first subject taken up by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Hughes, was that of China. The 
resolutions in regard to post-offices, to 
armed forces, to the so-called “Open 
Door,” to railroads, to publicity, ‘with 
respect to all matters affecting the political 
and other international obligations of 
China and the several Powers in relation 
to China,” and to radio stations, were 
introduced, and each Power in turn 
23sented to them. And then, followed by 
a storm of applause, came the long-awaited 
and eagerly-hoped for announcement that 
“Conversations (isn’t that a delightfully 
informal word to apply to them?) had been 
had between the representatives of China 
and Japan for the purpose of settling the 
controversy which had arisen in relation 
to Shantung.” (Continued on page 154) 
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A black satin hat deserts the straight and 
narrow path and flutes its wide brim on one 
side while encirclingits crown with pink grebe 


GERMAINE PAGE 


Fo ff: Ss oe eo xX Ss 


The summer mode of the Parisian takes color from the Far East 


and many hats and frocks gaily fly the red flag 


EDITED BY HELEN KOUES 


Evelyn Varon, who is using several new straws 
this season, designs a veritable halo of orange 
Bankok straw and finishes it with pink roses 


GERMAINE PAGE ae Le S GERMAINE PAGE 
A ribbon ruche brim is a Germaine Pages con- SP i) mo \ Paris goes far afield for inspiration, and ly 


tribution to the spring mode, and this black straw “f M4 ff \~ \ the East could have suggested rolled brown taffeta 
4s becomingly encompassed with old blue ribbon bi of ' arranged turbanwise with a feather coca 
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Very much of the moment is the 
combination of silk bodice embroi- 
dered in primitive colorings with 
apron-fronted skirt of dark blue 


Suits have devious ways of achiev- 
ing a low waist-line, and this beige 
covert cloth suit ties on the hips 
with straps of self material 
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Top Center. “Carry On” is the motto of this red Kasha cloth suit 
lined with foulard and worn with a hat of the same shade, while the 
umbrella is not only red linen but has a red lacquer handle as well 


Evelyn Varon put a feather in the cap of the mode when she caught 
a strange, white bird on its downward swoop and perched it rak- 
ishly on the softly-curling brim of a hat of while straw or satin 





Suzy surrounds a black straw crown with a youthful satin petal 
brim, while in the toque of brown- grosgrain ribbon with silk cords 
EVELYN VARON terminating in tassels, she favors the austerity of balanced trimming ae 


The Sports Suit of the Parisian Grows More 


Conventional in Line But Takes a 


Sporting Chance on Color 


The Parisian idea of combining two fabrics in one frock finds ex- 
pression in this smart sports suit with a skirt of coarse green cheviot 
block-checked in yellow, and a plain yellow coat collared, cuffed, and 
sashed with the same gay material and finished with a fringe 


Jenny had a brilliant idea when she made a sports coat of a soft, 
red woolen material and lined and faced it with yellow. The 
sports coat is of a type that will prove a serious rival to the 
sweater for “after the game” and “looking on at the game’ occasions 


**Red Paris’ is causing far more commotion in the world of fashion 
than “Red Russia” ever did, for she gains more devotees every day. 
Worth’s contribution to the Red Republic is a sports suit beguilingly 
collared with white to match the fine, white stripe in the material 


HERE seems to be a consensus 
of opinion that the spring and 
summer fashions are among 
the most wearable and attrac- 

tive that we have had in some seasons. 
Perhaps it is that they appeal to 
American taste, but certain it is that 
they have some bright, new notes of 
change that will be welcomed. 


Hats and the Color Question 


Hats, for instance, are delight- 
fully different from those of early 
spring. The small hat with turned-up 
brim, which we have worn and which 
has many delightful variations for 
the spring, is going to find a rival 
as the season advances in the broad- 
brimmed, sailor shape. It is, after 
all, quite natural that as the skirts 
become longer and wider, the broader- 
brimmed hat finds its place in the 
silhouette. These hats, which are 
mostly of straw, will look charming 
with the dresses of Canton crépe or 
Kasha cloth, matching perhaps the 
dark fabric and relieved by a single 
bunch of gay flowers which repeat the 
bright color note of the primitive 
embroidery or beading, which is so 
noticeable a feature of the frocks. 

In speaking of colors, they deserve 
more than a mere word, for the 
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Summer Suits, Coats and even Hats Steer a 












Straight Course, and Brilliant Colors 


Alternate With Black and White 


Suzy extends an ingeniously folded hat of fine black straw far over 
the eves, and emphasizes her point with a flat, grosgrain ribbon bow. 
A tailored overblouse from Chanel, of beige crépe de Chine, is bound 
all about with black and has a high, folded stock that is entirely new 


Picoted loops of itself are the unusual and only trimming that Rolande 
permils this model of gray wool cloth, which illustrates jusi how 
high a collar will be and how smart af rock can be when it has no 
color other than ils own, for even the girdle cords are of self material 
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Itis a sophisticated dresser who chooses a bright green moufflon coat with 
a girdle of black and white wool embroidery and a scarf collar fringed with 
green: while the suit of havana brown crepe morocain with cut-out squares 
over brown silk tries to be demure, but succeeds only in being smart 
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somber black in which Paris, and to a 
limited extent the rest of the world, 
has robed itself for some years past, 
has gone as suddenly as it came, and 
we find the pendulum swinging to the 
other extreme. The bright reds in 
various tones—the vivid japanese red 
perhaps being the favorite—are used 
not only in the bright-colored em- 
broideries which we find everywhere, 
but as facings for revers or panels, 
the upper part of frocks, for hats, 
and sometimes for the heel of a shoe. 

Many of the hats are rather star- 
tling in their intensity, but after the 
somber tones of the past seasons, 
they come as rather an agreeable sur- 
prise. If you feel that you wish to 
look quite different this season, in- 
dulge in one of these new, gay hats. 

























Suits Come into Their Own 

There is quite a different feeling 
about suits this spring. There was a 
time when they were the back-bone 
of every wardrobe, but during the last 
two years the dress and separate coat, 
or the cape worn with a one-piece 
dress, have somewhat replaced them, 
This spring, however, we find the 
three-piece costume, consisting of a 
waist and skirt with a coat to match, 
or waist and skirt with cape to match, 
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Rolande intercepts this slim, black satin 
frock with a white pearl and bead girdle low 
on the hips, and adds a hanging panel of 
white crepe georgette that falls below the hem 


ROLANDE 


holding first place in the fashions. An 
interesting thing about the dress is that 
the waist and skirt are frequently of dif- 
ferent materials and sometimes of different 
colors—but of that, more later. 

The French suit models are more in- 
teresting this spring than they have been 
for many seasons past, and are particularly 
wearable. The predominating note is the 
loose, unbelted coat, narrow on the 
shoulders and flaring about the hip-line. 
For every-day wear the light beige vies 
with the blacks and blues though both 
light and dark fabrics show a trimming 
of embroidery or braiding which gives a 
note of color. The materials, it is to be 
noted, are usually of the rougher weave, 
homespuns, wool crépes and Kasha cloth 
being newer than the tricotines. 

Side by side with suits of this character 
are the tweed suits, which will be worn for 
town and country alike. The American 
woman is finding this tailor-made suit of 
a durable material, which is equally smart 
in the somber mixtures or the bright 
colors, blues, greens, mauve, and even 
pinks—not only a serviceable garment, 
but a very becoming one. Throughout the 
winter it has been worn as much along 
Fifth Avenue as in the country places and 
undoubtedly will hold a very big place 
this summer. (Continued on page 147) 


A black lace cape that extends to the wrists 
forming new and decorative sleeves, is 
Jenny’s latest idea for a white crepe de 
Chine frock with a silk and straw girdle 


Taking the point that two fabrics are better 
than one, Rolande makes the bodice of white 
crepe de Chine embroidered in jet, and the 
skirt with its apron top of black mousseline 
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FOR THE HOME DRESSMAKER 
Three Frocks That Are a Wardrobe in Themselves 


Combine Two Fabrics With Equal Success 


HIS month the gowns chosen for 

the woman who is clever with 

her needle cover three of the 

most important needs of the 
summer: a dress with a matching coat— 
one of the big style tendencies of the year— 
which is equally suitable in design for a 
cloth or a cotton material; a one-piece 
frock which would be extremely attractive 
in the new cotton ratiné or cotton éponge, 
as it is variously called. This, in one of 
the soft yellows which are so smart this 
vear, with the panel front, sleeves, and 
collar of white lawn, attractively tucked 
and trimmed with lace, makes one of the 
serviceable dresses which can be worn in 
either the morning or the afternoon. The 
third dress is the new type of summer 
evening gown with high neck and sleeveless 








The ristan vogue of all-over embroidery or 
beading is achieved by combining figured and 
plain georgelte. The new high neckline and 
Side dra pe we very smart this season (M3) 
Linen or “Everfast” (a new fadeless colion 


fabric) makes a charming one-piece frock 
that adds the cool freshness of tucked batisie 
ma jull-length panel, and collar and cuffs (M2) 


top, which is quite replacing the square-cut 
evening dress, except for the most formal 
affairs. This frock was inspired by one of 
the all-over embroidered frocks that are 
such a feature of the season, and shows 
how the same effect can be economically 
achieved by the use of a figured and a plain 
material. 
Dress With a Matching Coat 

First, let us discuss the coat and dress. 
This is a one-piece dress with a perfectly 
plain back and a front which has an 
applied piece simulating a vest. The 
dress is slashed at the side front for the 
opening. If made of navy-blue Canton 
crépe for general wear, it would be most 
attractive with the vest and the facings 
of the coat and sleeves of the new shade of 
red ‘called caroubier) chiffon. This shade 
is more suggestive of cherry than the 
tomato shade we have been wearing. It 
is a clear, bright color, which is most 
attractive with navy blue and could be 
repeated for the braid or, if the Bulgarian 
colors are liked, the braid could be of 
yellow or of black, giving an added note 
of contrast, which is most effective. 

A coat of this character, which has 
flaring sleeves set into a smart, wide arm- 








hole, may be lined with chiffon, which 
forms the contrasting facings of the collar, 
revers, and cufis. 
One-Piece Dress 

This one-piece dress would be made, as 
described heretofore in these lessons, with 
or without a waist lining, as is found de- 
sirable. The plastron vest, if made of 
chiffon, would be charming in red as the 
red over the blue would give a very smart 
color combination. The line of the sewing 
is then concealed by the braiding, which is 
placed directly over it. A narrow, twisted 
braid of this character may be bought in 
many large shops. If not procurable, any 
narrow soutache braid can be hand twisted 
in the sewing. The same trimming outlines 
the hem of the skirt, the collar and cuffs,and 
the facings of the coat. (Cont’d on page 141) 





One-piece dress with matching coat is of navy 
Canton crépe. Caroubier red chiffon is used 
for facings and to simulate a vest. Fancy 
silk braid finishes both coat and dress (M1) 


Paper patterns for these costumes, sizes 34 to 40, 
will be sent upon receipt of 6oc for each dress 
and 30c for coat, or cut especially to measure 
for $1.00 Good Housekeeping Fashion Service 
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THE NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Just what the trademark—the signature of an expert to 


ready-to-wear merchandise—can mean to fashion 


O the woman who takes an intelligent 
interest in clothes, shopping takes on one 
of two aspects. It may be a real pleasure 
or a necessary labor, but few realize that 

it is almost an art. 


The Service of the Trademark 

To the woman who realizes the difficulties of 
shopping the trademark is like a sail to one lost in 
an uncharted sea. The choice is so wide in a fashion 
market as large and as extensively catered to as 
the American market, that to get the best it offers 
for the lowest possible expenditure requires a very 
definite knowledge—not only knowledge of fabrics, 
texture, and material, but of fashion, and what is 
rarer still, the power to discriminate between the 
will-o-the-wisp modes and the established vogue. 

Luckily for her who has not expert knowledge, 
exists the trademark—the signature of an expert 
to his product, testifying that he is personally 
responsible and proud of his merchandise. It is 
so good that he wants to proclaim it to the world, 
and he takes this method of signing his name to it. 
But while the trademark is the flag of the respon- 
sible manufacturer, good merchandise must be at 
once his sword, his buckler, and his shield. 

To the New Yorker, or the woman who lives in a 
great center, this knowledge, or what some call 
“the seventh sense of clothes,” will probably 
come easily, for woman is naturally clever about 
things that pertain to beauty. In the city she 
has a chance not only to see fashion as shown by 
the great Fifth Avenue shops, but to observe the 
woman of fashion under all conditions, and to 
absorb all the little conventionalities of dress that 
the woman in a small community is apt not to 
pay a great deal of attention to. 

The service that Goop HOUSEKEEPING wishes to 
render its readers is just that—to sift the mode 
down to its essentials, so that any woman can dis- 
criminate at a glance between the amusing whim- 
sicality and the concrete fashion. 


What the Manufacturer Is Doing for 
American Women 

The better, more progressive manufacturer of 
ready-to-wear clothes is making the American 
woman the best dressed woman in the world today. 
She is infinitely smarter than the Englishwoman, 
and even the Frenchwoman, whom we idealize as 
the most chic person in the world, does not outshine 
her, for once outside Paris, many Frenchwomen 
are dowdily and even badly dressed. The reason 
for this is that the wholesale manufacturer as we 
know him does not exist to any extent in Paris, 
and there is no one to bring to the provincial 
Frenchwoman the beauty that is created on her 
very doorstep. 

Of course the Parisienne is inimitable—even the 


humblest seems to absorb something of the chic 
and gaiety of Paris, and then, Paris being the cen- 
ter of the great designers of the world, the feeling 
of clothes is in the air. 


How Paris Comes to New York 

When the Paris mode is launched, who are the 
largest buyers of the most exclusive models? The 
American wholesale manufacturers who use them 
to serve not only the smart shops of Fifth Avenue, 
but the smallest dealer throughout the country, 
who is thus assured the chance to present to his 
patrons the authentic fashions—not in their exper- 
imental stage as when the Parisienne first glimpses 
them, but crystallized and adapted to the needs 
of the everyday woman everywhere. 

Think of the vista this opens, and the process of 
elimination that takes place before the models are 
shown to the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

First, the original ideas are created in Paris, 
then the manufacturer makes his selection from 
among the models of all the designers and brings 
them to this country. He may take only one 
idea from each frock, but throughout his models 
will run the general spirit of the season’s fashion 
as it has been presented and accepted. 

Then comes Good HOUSEKEEPING, looking at 
the question with the all-seeing eve that is trained 
to all points of view. We know Paris from many 
seasons of personal experience; we know New 
York as a New Yorker; and we know fashions 
through the eves of an expert, watching their de- 
velopment and closely noting when and where 
each type of frock will be worn. We sce collec- 
tions of thousands of styles, and when we select 
what we consider the most representative and the 
best to present to our readers, we are endeavoring 
to give them the benefit of our own wide ex- 
perience and knowledge. 

It is interesting, too, if you are far removed 
from New York, to know that the dress you are 
seeing in your local shop-is an exact replica of 
the dress that a smart Fifth Avenue shop is 
showing in New York at the same time. 


The National Shopping Service 

In organizing what is virtually a National 
Shopping Service, Goop HousEKEEPING is helping 
not only the woman who, being far removed from 
the great fashion centers, feels more or less depend- 
*nt on New York for guidance, but any wearer of 
trademarked gowns. 

In nearly every district there is one store that 
carries the trademark models illustrated, and in 
most cases the gowns, if not actually in stock, 
can be ordered through it, but if they are unpro- 
curable in your district, we are glad to buy them 
for you in exactly the same way as we buy the 
models shown in our New York Shopping pages. 


























Ask your local dealer for these models 
under their trade mark name and see 
them for yourself. If he does not carry 
them, write Good Housekeeping Na- 
tional Shopping Service, N ew York, 
for the name of the dealer in your 
town or locality who does carry them. 


Exceptionally pretty is this dress of 
chambray below, with a contrast of 
black novelty stitching on the waist- 
line and pockets, as well as on 
the white organdy cuffs and collar. 
It may be had in pink, blue, 
lavender, or green, for about $4.95 


This simple dress of small-check 
gingham is ideal for house wear. 
The white piqué collar and cuffs are 
edged with black button-hole stitch- 
ing, and it has a black motré tie. 
May be had in pink, blue, lav- 
ender, or green, for about $4.95 
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MINA TAYLOR 


DRESSES 


Printed voile frock in blue, green, 
lavender, pink, or brown, has or- 
gandy cuffs and collar in a harmoniz- 
ing color. About $6. Check gingham 
combined with navy drop-stitch voile 
comes in red, green, blue, or brown 
checked with navy. About $8 


White organdy collar, cuffs, and sash 
piped with color, are the smart accents 
of this practical frock of checked 
gingham, with patch pockets that 
also carry little organdy flaps. This 
dress comes in brown, blue, green, 
black, or red. It costs about $5 


Flowered cretonne is a gay idea for a 
house dress. This delightful low- 
waisted model has cuffs and collar of 
while poplin piped with bias binding 
to match the predominating color of 
the frock, which may be pink, blue or 
yellow. May be had for abut $3.95 
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These models will be 
purchased by Good 
Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service on receipt 
of check or money- 
order. ‘Please give 
headsize for hats, 
which can not be ex- 
changed or <crediled 


A black Canton cré pe 
frock, with cascade 
pancls falling below 
the hem-line hasan un- 
derblouse of black and 
yellow crépe with the 
new full sleeve closely 
banded at the wrist. 
Sizes 34 lo 4o, $58 


IN THE 


NEW YORK 


A new version th 
draped, beltless frock 
sponsored by Worth is 
of navy Kasha cloth, 
and is coolly accented 
by deep cuffs and a 
graduated side frill of 
embroidered — batiste. 
Sizes 34 to 38, $68 


Center: Ajuponblouse 
worn over a slip, be 
comes a Sport 
when of fine-h 
wool with contrasting 
_ stitching. Navy or 
henna with gray, Co- 
penhagen with navy, or 
beige with brocwn. $29 


SHOPS 


Spring frocks that meet a chilly evening without dismay, 


and smart accessories for the tailored toilette 


Rayon silk blouse, white, orchid, Alice blue, or 

beige with Lanvin lattice collar and hand-em- 

broidered Chinese monogram, $15. Tokio straw 

hat in colors, with gray tweed facing, $12.75 
os 


HE shops are showing many delight- 
ful, new designs in frocks, suits and 


accessories. The dress at the right- 
hand top of the page is of the type 
indispensable to the wardrobe of the 
woman whose business or _ pleasure 
takes her to town during the summer. The 
straight, beltless lines derived from a 
Worth inspiration are particularly becom- 
ing to a slender woman, but are not recom- 
mended in sizes over 38. 

Blouses have entered a new era of being 
“softly tailored” instead of “‘strictly tai- 
lored”—that is, they retain their simple 
tailored lines with little unusual touches 
such as the Lanvin lattice on the 
blouse on the left, and edge the plain little 
collar of a dimity shirt with real Irish lace. 
All blouses shown come in sizes 34 to 44. 

Tweed has held the stage all spring and 
has now invaded the millinery field. Many 
well-dressed women formerly had hats of 
tweed made by their tailors to match their 
suits, but they can now be bought ready 
to wear for very moderate prices. 


Tweed sports hat in orchid, sand, Alice blue, 
or rose, $5.25. Entirely hand-made, with reab 
lace edging the Peter Pan collar, this shirt 


of white, checked dimity is excellent value at $5 








(Below) Of radium silk are these tailored bloom- 
ers in flesh color, length 25 to 27 in., $3.95, 
and the hand-embroidered, hemstitched bodice in 


black, navy, or flesh. Sizes, 36 to 40, $1.95 





(Center) As smart as it is serviceable is a hand- 
sewn petticoat of laundered batiste with Philip pine 
hand embroidery, 36 to 38 in., $2.95. Athletic 
combination of striped Madras, 36 to 44, $1.25 


Bodice of washable flesh satin trimmed with 
tucked Georgette and galloon lace, 36 to 44, $3.50 
White cotton crépe nightgown bound with satin 
ribbon and hand feather-stitched, 14 to 17, $2.35 





Hand Embroidery and Lace Add 






Chic to Summer Lingerie 











Real filet lace trims this nightgown of pink 
or white nainsook with a square-cul neck, $3.50 
(Top left) Philippine, hand-embroidered, hand- 
sewn nightgown of batiste, $2.95; 14 lo 17 inches 









A costume slip of white nainsook is indis- 
pensable to the summer wardrobe. This one, en- 
lirely hand-made, with real filet lace edge, has 
double hem to hip-line. Sizes, 36 to 44 bust, $5.50 


(Left) Batiste, hand-made envelope chemise with 
Philippine hand e:nbroidery, 36 to 42 bust, $3.75 
(Below) Flesh crépe de Chine nightgown, Empire 
yoke with Val pattern lace, sizes 14 to 16, $7.95 


Flesh-colored crépe de Chine step-in chemise 
with Val pattern and real filet lace combined, 
$5.75. Pointed edge model in pink or white 
nainsook, real filet lace, $2.50. Sizes 36 to 40 








Philippine hand embroidery is the smart reason 
for this chemise and drawer set of batiste, hand- 
sewn throughout. Drawers 21, and 25 in., 
Regulation chemise, 36 to 44 bust, $2.45 
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It is a wise owl that is 
applied in brown cambric 
embroidered in yellow on 
a tan linen frock (M-9) 
(Center) A combination 
of plain and checked ging- 
ham has a black cross- 
stitch peasant medallion 
at the waist line (M-10) 


Top right: Peasant em- 
broidery in vivid colorings 
as a smart reason for a 
white cotton frock (M-11) 
(Center) Handkerchiefs 
are embroidered to match 
their companion frocks, 
or may be a gay accent 
to any youthful toilette 


HANDWORK ON SUMMER FROCKS 
Spring Has New Ideas For Little Girls 
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Below: Mary. Mary, quite contrary, embroi- 
ders her gray cré pe frock, with its full panel front, 
in u satin-stitch design suggesting cockle shells of 
red, blue and yellow with touches of black (M-12). 


Left Center: Embroidered black and gold dragon- 
flies rest becomingly on a plain gingham frock 
with collar and cuffs of cream mull to match 
the slip-through sash with its side bows (M-13) 


Right center: This cross-barred organdy frock 
has a whole basket of embroidered flowers in pastel 
shades at the waist and dainty sprays embroi- 
dered on the lace-edged collar and cuffs (M-14) 


Below: Embroidered cross-stitch motifs in while 
and biue with touches of black finish the belt of 
this blue cri pe frock with its panel front and new 
double collar finished with hemstitching (\M-15) 


Hot-iron transfer patterns. Group 1501, Peasant, cross-stitch, and dragonfly 
embroidery, 30c. Group 1502, Floral bowl, satin-stitch, patchwork owl and me- 
dallion on check frock, 30c. Handkerchiefs, 25c. Anne Orr, Good Housekeep- 
ing. Paper patterns for frocks, 30c extra. Good Housekeeping Fashion Service. 
M-9 and 11, sizes 4 to 6. All others, sizes 6 to 12. Other sizes $1 extra 
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An apron of mercerized 
black poplin, with ils in- 
briguing suggestion of an 
snverted heart, has a 
perpetually blooming cor- 
sage of ficld flowers of 
silk ribbon and velvet in 
pastel shades and pipings 
of colored ribbon (M-5) 


Designs for handkerchiefs 
to match the aprons are a 
new thought. Complete 
as a frock is a gray sateen 
bungalow apron (left) 
with collar and cuffs 
and pocket flaps of gray 
organdy wool embroidered 
in pastel coloring (M-6) 


Needlework by Anne 


Crossstitch peasant embroidery over canvas in 
primitive red and blue forms the center motif 
of a delightful summer luncheon set of linen 


HOW TO ORDER 


HOT-IRON TRANSFER PATTERNS FOR 
EMBROIDERY AND PATCHWORK ON THIS 
PAGE IN 3 GROUPS. GROUP 1504, 
EMBROIDERY AND PATCHWORK FOR ALL 
APRONS; 40c. GROUP 1505, HANDKERCHIEF 
DESIGNS TO MATCH APRONS AND OTHER 
HANDKERCHIEF DESIGNS; 25c. PAMPHLET 
1506, WORKING PATTERNS AND_ DIREC- 
TIONS LUNCHEON SET; 20c. PATTERNS FOR 
ALL SIX GROUPS ON THIS AND PAGE 60; 
$1.50. ANNE ORR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
PAPER PATTERNS FOR APRONS 25c EACH. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FASHION SERVICE. 
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EEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 


Orr 
Dress Designs by Mary H. LeSueur 













Omo Bias tape of lawn, 
cambric, or organdy 
forms the smart design 
and outlines this self- 
adjusting apron that ts 
guiltless of ties, hooks, or 
buttons, but is held in 
place by a clever arrange- 
ment of the straps (\M-4) 


(Center) (M-7) A checked 
gingham apron has @ 
patchwork design of @ 
basket of fruit. (Right) 
An apron that fastens in 
a new way ts outlined in 
darning stitch and em- 
broidered gaily in 
peasant colorings (M-8) 








The Vanishing Point 


By 


Chapter VII 


O Anna had turned to him out of all 
the world! She had felt so sure 
of him that she had not even stated 
the reason for her urgency—only 

“Come at once, I need you.” That she 
should have relied so implicitly on his 
compliance put him on his konor not to 
disappoint her. She must have known 
that her telegram would find him involved 
in important business. The earliest she 
could have counted on seeing him must 
have been tomorrow. He was determined, 
if it were humanly possible, to exceed her 
best expectations; he would see her tonight. 
Hav'ng phoned for the hotel porter to be 
sent to him, he immediately commenced 
to pack. He recalled the message that 
Santa had delivered him: ‘Varensky’s 
setting out on his last journey. He told 
me to say, ‘Soon you can have her.’ ” 
Did Anna’s telegram mean that Varensky’s 
final journey was ended? 

He was throwing his belongings to- 
gether when the porter entered. 

“You wanted me, sir?” 

“Yes. What’s the first train—the fast- 
est to Budapest?” 

“The first, if it’s still runn‘ng, starts 
from the Nord-Bahnhof within the hour. 
But—” 

“Then order me a taxi. I'll be ready 
in ten minutes. Have my bill made up. 
Send some one to my secretary’s room to 
fetch down her baggage.”’ 

“Certainly. But—” 

Hindwood glanced at the man coldly. 
“T’m in too much of a hurry for conver- 
sation.” 

A little later, as he was pocketing h‘s 
change, having settled his account, the 
cashier addressed him. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Don’t understand.” 
Then, catching sight of Santa, he beckoned. 
“The fellow’s trying to say something. 
Find out what’s troubling him.” 

The cashier repeated more earnestly 
the words he had previously uttered. 

“He wants to know whether vou really 
think you can leave Vienna,’’ Santa trans- 
lated. 

“What’s to prevent?” 
her arm, lowering his voice. 
they’re on to you.” 

The Kartner-Ring was extraordinarily 
deserted. Against the curb a wheezing 
taxi was standing, the only one in sight. 
Its engine was running. The bags had 
teen piled on the front seat beside the 
driver, evidently very much to his an- 
novance; he was do'ng his best to tumble 
them back on the pavement. The hotel 
porter was vigorously restraining him. An 
altercation was ‘n progress which threat- 


ened any minute to develop into a fight. 
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“What’s the matter?” 

The porter replied across his shoulder, 
still holding the bags in place. ‘He 
doesn’t want to drive you.” 

“Tell him I’ll give him - ve times the 
legal fare.” 

When the off:r had been translated, the 
man seemed mollified. 

The porter opened the door. “Quickly. 
Jump in before he changes his mind. He 
promises to do his best.” 

“His best! I should think so.” 

As the cab moved off, Hindwood missed 
the porter’s parting words. He turned 
to Santa. “Do they always come this 
hold-up game with foreigners in Vienna?” 

“Tt isn’t a hold-up game. He didn’t 
want to drive us. He was afraid. Some- 
thing’s wrong. Look how empty the 
streets are. Didn’t you see how white 
and scared every one was in the hotel? 
The cashier would have to'd us; you 
wouldn’t even let me listen to him.” 

“Jealous!” he thought. “It’ll be awk- 
ward having to take care of both her and 
Anna.” 

They had driven for ten minutes in 
silence when Santa spoke again. “It’s a 
cueer way he’s taking us.” 

“How queer?” 

“So roundabout.” 

“As long as he keeps going, we don’t 
need to worry.” 

“But why should he turn up all the 
side streets?” 

“T don’t know. Jt’ll be time to grow 
nervous when he stops.” 

At that moment he stopped, but it 
was only for a second. Spinning his cab 
about, he spurted off in a new direction. 
Glancing from the window as he turned, 
thev saw that the main thoroughfare 
ahead was blocked by what appeared to 
be a procession. Street after street he 
tried, working round in a circle, never get- 
ing any nearer. At last, growing desper- 
ate, he took the plunge, tooting his horn 
and forcing his way through the outskirts 
of the seething mob. By the time Hind- 
wood ordered him to turn back it was too 
late, for a hundred yards behind them, 
from pavement to pavement, the thor- 
oughfare was -packed with pedestrians 
and vehicles, all headed in the one direc- 
tion. To get out and walk, even if they 
had been willing to sacrifice their baggage, 
was out of the question. The crowd in 
front was more dense han the crowd be- 
hind. The air was full of shrieks of 
fainting women and the shiver of plate- 
glass as shop-windows gave way under 
the pressure. To escape the crush, 
which was momentarily increasing, people 
were clambering to the roof of the 
taxi and standing thick along the run- 
ning boards. 
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Santa was speaking in a torrent to the 
strangers clinging to the doors. 

“‘Can’t you stop long enough to tell me 
what’s happening?” Hindwood inter- 
rupted. 

She apologized. “I forgot for a mo- 
ment that you can’t speak German. 
They’re as puzzled as we are. All th y 
know is that they’re doing what every one 
else is doing. They don’t know the cause. 
The same thing’s happening at every 
station. A panic’s struck Vienna—a fore- 
boding of disaster. It’s a case of nerves. 
In some places looting has started. Every 
one’s escaping—the entire population. 
It’s anything to get westward to France, 
Switzerland, Germany, away from this 
nightmare of starvation. They’re storm- 
ing the trains in the Bahnhof, trying to 
compel the engineers to—” 

Turning from him, she commenced to 
ply more questions in her hurried flow of 
German. 

It was all clear now—the porte~’s 
hesitancy, the cashier’s earnestness, the 
driver’s reluctance. They had been try- 
ing to prevent him from hurrying a wo- 
man into danger. He had been too 
obsessed by the thought of reaching Anna 
even to pay attention. For confirmation 
of what Santa had told him, he had only 
to glance at the surrounding throng. The 
lean multitude was absurdly prepared 
for its futile exodus. Irrespective of 
class, every individual was burdened with 
whateve> he or she had had time to rescue 
of the household goods. They carried 
bundles under their arms and _ sacks 
on their backs. Everything on wheels 
had been commandeered. Some pushed 
perambulators piled high with ill-assorted 
belongings; others had harnessed them- 
selves to carts. None of them could 
have considered whether h’s or her _pres- 
ence would be allowed in a happier coun- 
try. Obviously overnight the half of 
Vienna could not have procured the neces- 
sary permits to travel. 

On the outskirts those who were most 
desperate, because furthest from the sta- 
tion, had’ begun to charge. Hindwood 
watched the stampede—how terror was 
transforming forlorn human beings into 
animals. They were all kinds and sorts— 
mechanics, waiters, slum-dwellers, mer- 
chants, shop-girls, demi-mondaines, with 
here and there a sprinkling of patrician 
faces from the palaces of the bankrupt 
aristocracy. There were lonely men 
and women, but for the most part they 
were grouped in families, the children 
dragging at their mother’s skirts and 
the youngest in the father’s arms. They 
pushed, jostled, and fought, tramp- 
ling the weak in their frenzy to get for- 
ward. 
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REACHING through the shattered window, Hindwood tapped the driver’s shoulder. 
“Drive on.” At the touch the man crumpled. There was a crimson blot in the 
center of his forehead. Santa sat up, staring furiously. “If you’d not refused them 


bread—” 


In the terrific silence which followed, the street itself seemed to accuse him 
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Suddenly the madness of seli- 
preservation froze with horror. At 
the end of the street, far up the pale 
river of gray faces, horsemen were 
advancing, standing tall in their 
stirrups, smiting with their swords. 

Santa flung herself to the floor. 
‘Down. Keep down. The children 
—oh, my God!” 

Like a volley of hail, bullets com- 
menced to patter. They whipped 
the street from end to end, hissing 
in their flight and thudding as they 
found their targets. The taxi tossed 
and rocked like a rowboat in a mill- 
race. The mob had given way; like 
water from a burst dam, it roared 
between the tall, confining houses. 
It swept backward weeping, bleed- 
ing, desperate, exhausted, wilder 
in its retreat than it had been in its 
advance. Behind it came the cav- 
alry, riding it down, firing and stab- 
bing. In five minutes nothing was 
in sight save upset vehicles, scat- 
tered belongings, dead lying awk- 
wardly in the October sunshine, and 
wounded crawling weakly in search 
of refuge. 

Reaching through the shattered 
window, Hindwood tapped the 
driver’s shoulder. ‘Drive on.” 

At the touch the man crumpled. 
There was a crimson blot in the 
center of his forehead. 

Santa sat up, staring furiously. 
“Tf you'd not refused them bread—”’ 

“T didn’t.” 

“You did. You were only will- 
ing to sell.” . 

Her eyes were blazing. Her hands 
were clenched. Her tears fell slowly. 
In the terrific silence which followed 
so much clamor, the street itself 
seemed to accuse him. Picking up 
their bags, he led the way to the 
station. Scenes such as the one he 
had witnessed might be happening 
in Budapest. There was no time 
to be lost. 

“Find out whether it’s possible to 
send a wire.” 

“Where to?” 
ciously. 

“To Amsterdam.” 

“What for?” 

“Do you need to ask?” 

After a hurried conversation with a 
scared official, she turned. ‘If it’s to do 
with food, they'll accept it. The lines may 
be cut at any moment.” 

He dashed off his telegram: 

“Crisis sooner than expected. Without 
delay start food trains under armed guard 
jor Budapest and Vienna.” 

It might spell bankruptcy for him, the 
ruin of all his plans. He rebelled against 
the improvidence of philanthropy, yet 
dimly he discerned the proportions of his 
chance. If he would, he could teach the 
world how wars could be stopped. As he 
watched the message being dispatched, 
he wondered why he had sent it. Was he 
frightened by the sight of bloodshed, or 
angered, like Varensky, by an unjust dis- 
play of force? Or had he sent it because 


this maelstrom of human agony swirled 
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she asked suspi- 
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Varensky’s green eyes narrowed. 
of it, have you reckoned the cost?”’ 


between him and the woman he loved, 
and food might prove to be the only means 
by which she could be rescued? Hesought 
to explain his actions by business motives: 
if his food-trains were actually on the 
spot, he could strike a better bargain with 
tottering governments. 
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HE express for Budapest was several 

hours late. When at last it got under 
way, it carried few passengers. It was 
plunging straight into the heart of the 
danger, from which all the world which 
possessed the price of a fare was es- 
caping. 

Santa listened to and reported on the 
conversation of fellow-travelers. They 
were Hungarian officers returning to their 
regiments, to whom a fight spelled oppor- 
tunity; they were husbands and fathers, 
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“Up to the moment you entered this room, I 


Hindwood threw a glance toward the sleeping 


careless of their own safety in their dread 
of what might be happening to their fam- 
ilies; they were merchants and men of 
wealth, anxious to be at hand for the de- 


fence of their possessions. As the talk 
went on, the greatness of the risk grew 
increasingly obvious; it bred an atmos- 
phere of free-masonry. Strangers accosted 
each other, exchanging views on the haz- 
ards; they crowded about the entrance of 
any compartment where a speaker seemed 
possessed of accurate information. Every 
rumor or invention was acccepted with 
equal credulity. Anything was possible. 
No one knew for certain either the 
magnitude or the cause of the rumored 
disaster. 

Only one fact seemed indisputable: 
somewhere further eastward a catastrophe 
had occurred of shattering proportions—a 
catastrophe in the tragedy of which each 
one of them would shortly be involved. 
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was the man on whom the privilege of paying the price must fall. If you rob me 
woman in the corner. ‘‘I*may be the man who was born for this moment” 


Hindwood turned away from the babel 
of voices to the autumn landscape gliding 
past the windows. It consisted as far as 
eye could stretch of unboundaried, level 
fields gridironed by straight, military 
roads, marked by avenues of pollarded 
trees intersecting always at right angles. 
The fields were neglected. They told 
their own story of seed consumed, which 
should have been saved for sowing, and 
of cattle slaughtered. Over everything, 
despite the brilliant blueness of the sky, 
there hung an atmosphere of melan- 
choly. 

Down white, pencilled highways little 
groups were trekking, always in the one 
direction. They appeared crushed and 
harmless, more likeinsects,scarcely human. 
lhey limped forlornly, dragging carts and 
carrying children. They were the advance- 
guard of the army of starvation. Hind- 
wood remembered the Captain’s prophecy, 


“They'll march to the lands of plenty 
like Death swinging his scythe, like a 
pestilence, like gaunt wolves.” 

At the frontier where the train crossed 
from Austria into Hungary he gained his 
first lesson in the resistlessness of necessity. 
There had been an unequal battle, in which 
only one side had been armed. It appeared 
that the Austrian guards had tried to 
turn back the Hungarian fugitives. . Thev 
had fired their rifles till their ammunition 
was exhausted; then they had sickened of 
slaughter: 

Opposition had made no difference; 
the tide of fugitives had still pressed 
on. Misery had proved more potent 
than explosives; it had made death, 
if not desirable, at least negligible. Its 
meek persistence had conquered. The 
Austrian soldiery had revolted against 
their officers.and stood with grounded 
arms, watching the stream of poverty 


trickling through the barrier 
of corpses. 

‘Like water finding its own 
level,’ Hindwood thought. It 
would be like this the. world 
over, if something were not 
done at once to check it. The 
outcast nations lay one behind 
the other, like terraced-~ava- 
lanches, in an ascending scale 
of destitution— behind the Aus- 
trians the Hungarians, behind 
the Hungarians the Poles, be- 
hind the Poles the Russians, 
each a degree more agonized in 
its privation. Now that the 
movement had _ started, it 
would go on, sliding, filtering, 
settling, until the peoples of 
the earth had regained an 
economic level. The Dives 
nations, which had refused to 
share, would try to hold the 
Lazarus nations at bay by 
force. They would spray them 
with cannon. They would 
charge them with bayonets. 
They would bomb them, gas 
them, dig labyrinths of trenches. 
In the end, as had happened 
here, though the pariah por- 
tion of humanity was weapon- 
less. the meek persistency of 
its misery would conquer. Care- 
less of oblivion, it would press 
on. He alone could give the 
Dives nations a seventh-hour 
chance; at the price of his 
financial ruin, he could prevent 
the deluge of famine from 
spreading by damming it with 
a wall of bread. 

Darkness had fallen. The 
carriages were unlighted. The 
train was moving cautiously, 
jerking, stopping, starting like 
a live thing scenting carnage. 
Scattered through the night, 
camp-fires were burning. In the 
gloom conversation dragged on 
wearily with reiterated guesses. 

He felt his hand clasped. 
“What is it?” he whispered. 
“Frightened! You won’t be 
caught now. You're as safe as 

the rest of us. No one’ll have‘time to 
remember you.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of myself.” 

" “Then—?”’ 

“Of you—that perhaps you were born 
for such a time as this.” 

“Ah!” He drew his breath. The echo 
of his own thought! “And perhaps you, 
too,” he suggested. 

She twisted herself, leaning her breast 
against his arm. Glancing down through 
the darkness, he caught the tenderness in 
her eyes and the gleaming smoothness of 
her cheek and throat. 

“T wish I could believe it,’’ she said 
softly; ‘‘to stand beside you, making you 
strong. You could never love me; but 
to stand beside you, when you rescue 
the world, that would mean redemption.” 

“When I rescue the world!’ He laughed 
quietly. “I’m no Varensky. I came here 
to make money.” (Continued on page 16.1) 
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A dinner suited to the most discriminating epicure may be prepared from the emergency shelf 


The Emereecancy Sa ete 


As the Institute Views Its Usefulness 


By 


N order to maintain the true 
spirit of hospitality, it is es- 
sential that the unexpected 
guest shall be greeted with 

the same feeling of delight and 
cordiality which is accorded the 
arrival of the expected guest. 
But how can this be done if the 
condition of the larder makes the 
housewife sigh in desperation, 
“What can I have for dinner? 
I only planned a ‘picked-up’ 
meal tonight.”” This condition of 
affairs is generally followed with 
a mad rush to the corner grocery 
or provision store, provided there 
are any available. Lacking such, 
the poor housewife in her despair 
becomes a worried and flurried individual 
who can by no means perform the duties 
of a true hostess. And the pleasure which 
should be derived from the visit of a friend 
has vanished far into the background. 

How unnecessary all this excitement is 
may quickly and easily be demonstrated 
by introducing the practicability of a well- 
planned and carefully-stocked emergency 
shelf. This emergency shelf may be mod- 
est in its equipment, or it may be more 
elaborate, depending upon the demands 
which are likely to be made upon it. The 
most important factor of all is that a 
special place in the storage cabinet or 
pantry be set aside for this particular use. 
The top shelf often proves the most con- 
venient place of all, because it is far enough 
out of reach so that the temptation to use 
the supplies for other than real emergency 
use is somewhat eliminated. A _ small 
cabinet like the one illustrated has proved 
itself to be very satisfactory. 
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As to what should be placed on the 
emergency shelf, personal choice will 
necessarily decide. If home-canned prod- 
ucts are at hand, store your shelf with 
these by all means. But do not depend 
upon the fact that you know you have 
raspberries in the preserve closet, because 
you may ‘have used the last jar when last 
you used raspberries. Keep the jars for 
the emergency shelf on that shelf and not 
in the preserve closet with the rest of the 
stores. Otherwise select your stores from 
good reliable brands of commercially 
canned goods. The following list has 
proved practical enough to cover all needs 
of emergency dinner, luncheon, and party 
service. 

Select 2 cans salmon—1r large, 1 small; 
2 cans tuna—tr large, 1 small; 1 can sar- 
dines; 2 cans tomatoes—No. 3 and No. 2; 
2 cans peas; 2 cans corn; 1 can chicken; 
I can ox-tongue; 1 can deviled ham; 1 can 
mushrooms; 1 can peaches; 1 can cherries; 


HE Department of Cookery an- 
nounces the publication of the first 
of a series of bulletins on food subjects. 
This bulletin is entitled ‘‘Vegetable 
Main Dishes’’ and contains nearly 150 
recipes using vegetables, together with 
some suggestive menus. 
stamps to the Department of Cookery, 
Goop HousekeepinG InstiTuTeE, 105 
West 39th Street, New York City, 


and the bulletin will be sent prepaid 


Send 25c in 
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1 can halved pears; 1 can sliced 
pineapple; 1 small can pimientos; 
2 small cans cheese; 2 cans evapo- 
rated milk or 1 can powdered 
milk; 1 small bottle Maraschino 
cherries; 1 bottle pickles; 1 bottle 
olives; 1 can tomato soup; I can 
consommé; 1 can vegetable soup; 
1 can chicken soup; 1 package 
rice; 1 package macaroni; tin box 
crackers; 2 tin boxes cookies; 1 
jar jelly; marshmallow cream; 
sirup. 

Each housewife will probably 
wish to add to this list other prod- 
ucts and omit some of those 
given. It is not necessary to buy 
all this list just at first. Select 
those products which will combine for a 
given menu and then add to the original 
store each week until a well-stocked shelf 
is the result. After the emergency shelf 
is equipped to your satisfaction, use it 
whenever necessary, but make the in- 
fallible rule that the goods removed from 
it shall be replenished the very next time 
an order is given at the grocer’s. Other- 
wise, just the product you want most may 
be missing, thus defeating the purpose 0’ 
the special store. The above list 1s com- 
piled with the understanding that all 
staples such as coffee, tea, sugar, cocoa, 
flour, salt, butter, potatoes, etc., are always 
on hand. It well to open the packages of 
rice and macaroni and put them into glass 
preserve jars. 

In addition ito the above store of non 
perishable goods for emergency use, it I: 
always the better part of wisdom to keer 
supplied at all times with a few more 
or less perishable products. These include 
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eggs, bacon, salad dressing, 
bouillon cubes, and some 
green vegetable, such as 
lettuce, a green pepper, and 
a bit of parsley. The last 
three may be varied to in- 
clude for variety water- 
cress, a cucumber, or a few 
radishes. Just a touch of 
something green and fresh 
will help wonderfully m 
making a real meal from 
canned products. Some 
fresh fruit, too, is always 
an asset. A few oranges 
and always a lemon prove 
practical standbys in time of need. 

To make the emergency shelf a real 
workable unit and all the name implies, 
have at hand some carefully planned 
menus which can be made from the emer- 
gency supplies. Then, when the critical 
moment arrives, it will not even be neces- 
sary to plan what to serve, for that will 
all nave been taken care of. With the 
menus keep copies of any recipes which 
might be needed. With such well-laid 
plans, how can the results be other than 
those desired, a calm, composed, and 
smiling hostess, a cordially greeted guest, 
and a well-served dinner? 

An emergency dinner is always well 
started with a soup because it is easily 
prepared and adds zest to the meal. If 
some fresh fruit is at hand, a fruit cup may 
be concocted by combining it with some 
of the canned fruit, if preferred. 

The menus on this page will be sugges- 
tive of what can be done in the way of 
emergency meals. Some of the recipes 
called for are given. 

To make the Tomato Bisque, open a can 
of tomato soup, heat it to the boiling-point, 
add a tiny pinch of baking-soda, and then 
stir in gradually an equal quantity of hot 
milk. Serve at once with Imperial Sticks. 

Salmon puff is used as the piéce de 
résistance of this menu. Open a large can 
of salmon, drain the liquor from it, and 
flake it after removing the skin and bones. 
Add to this flaked salmon, of which there 
will be two cupfuls, one cupful of dried 
bread crumbs or cracker crumbs, one egg 
beaten, one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and two cupfuls 
of hot milk. Mix all 
together and pour 
into a buttered bak- 
ing-dish. Bake at 
400 F. about one-half 
hour. Serve at once. 

If potatoes are not 
at hand, rice may be 
served in their place. 
Cook one cupful of 
rice in boiling, salted 
water. Drain and 
pour cold water 
through it. Add one- 
fourth cupful of to- 
mato catchup and 
mold into individual 
mounds. 

Canned Peas au 
Jus are a pleasing 
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The wise housewife will stock her cold box, too 


Emergency Dinners 


Tomato Bisque Imperial Sticks 
Salmon Puff French Fried Potatoes 
Canned Peas au Jus 
Pear and Pimiento Salad 


Crackers American Cheddar Cheese 
Coffee 
Consommé Paprika Crackers 


Tongue in Tomato Sauce Rice Thimbles 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Cherry Tapioca Yellow Sauce 

Coffee 
Vegetable Soup Crodtons 
Chicken Pudding 
Mashed Potatoes or Grilled Sweet Potatoes 
Crisp Watercress 
Pineapple Rounds Coffee 
Emergency Luncheons 


Chicken a la King 
Olives Toast Points 
Peach Delight Tea 


Tuna Fish au Gratin 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Japanese Fritters 
Coffee 


Pickles 
Maple Sirup 


Salmon and Egg Salad 
Bran Muffins Hot Chocolate 
Chocolate Corn-starch Pudding 





Always replenish immediately goods used from the emergency shelf 








variation. Cook inthe top 
of a double-boiler a small 
onion minced in two table- 
spoons of butter until yel- 
low. Then place the boiler 
over the hot water and add 
one can of peas drained. 
Cook fifteen minutes, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, 
and serve. 

For the Pear and Pi- 
miento Salad, arrange 
halved pears and pimientos 
cut in strips on lettuce. 
Serve with mayonnaise. 

The second menu is an- 
other simple but delicious ene. Heat the 
consommé according to directions on the 
can. To make the Paprika Crackers, spread 
saltines sparingly with butter, sprinkle with 
paprika, and brown delicately in the oven. 

Tongue in Tomato Sauce. Combine 
one pint of tomatoes, one onion sliced, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and two whole cloves. 
Let simmer until soft, strain, and thicken 
with one tablespoonful of corn-starch mixed 
with an equal quantity of cold water. 
Remove the tongue from the can, place it 
in the tomato sauce, and simmer fifteen 
minutes, basting it frequently with the 
sauce. Then add one can of peas drained 
and cook for ten minutes longer. Remove 
the tongue to a hot platter and surround 
it with the sauce. 

Make the Cherry Fapioca in the usual 
way and serve with Yellow Sauce unless 
fortunate enough to have whipped cream 
at hand. To make Yellow Sauce, beat one 
egg well and add one cupful of sugar grad- 
ually, continuing the beating. Add one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Pass with the 
pudding. 

In the third dinner menu Chicken Pud- 
ding is the main dish. Open a large can of 
chicken and cut it in dice—there will be 
about two cupfuls. Butter a baking-dish 
and put the chicken in it. Over this pour 
the following mixture: Beat two eggs 
slightly, add one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, two cupfuls 
of milk, and one can of corn. Put in a 
pan of hot water and bake at 350° F. 
until set. This mixture may be baked in 
ramekins if time is a 
factor. 

Pineapple Rounds 
are most attractive 
and make a particu- 
larly nice dessert. 
Cut out rather large 
rounds of bread, 
spread them with 
margarin, and brown 
on each side in a 
frying-pan; keep 
very hot and put on 
a hot serving plate. 
Just before serving 
lay a slice of cold 
pineapple and a little 
of the juice on each. 
A candied cherry or 
a bit of red jeliy may 
be put in the middle 
of each, if desired. 
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Apricot Velvet, though of simpk. 
ingredients, is all that the name 
implies in the way of a dessert 


Dried Fruits 2 a New Light 


By Conklin and Partridge 


All tested and tasted by the Department of Cookery 


RUIT in some form in the daily 
menu is an asset to health and 
vigor, and every housewife with 
her family’s interest at heart will 

keep this fact in mind. Fresh fruits are 
not always available, but there are dried 
fruits which, attractively served, add much 
to the every-day meal. Among. these, 
apricots, prunes, and peaches are uni- 
versally known, and there are many ways 
of serving them within the reach of all. 

Prune Snowballs are indeed snowy white 
with their coating of whipped cream. Soak 
one-half cupful of cleaned prunes—about 
seven large prunes—in two cupfuls of cold 
water overnight. Simmer in the same 
water until very soft, finally allowing all 
the water to cook away. Stone and rub 
the prunes through a coarse strainer. To 
the pulp add one-fourth cupful of milk. 
Meanwhile, cream one-fourth cupful of 
shortening and one-half cupful of sugar 
together, then add two egg-yolks beaten 
slightly. Measure and sift together one 
cupful of pastry flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt, and add to the mixture 
alternately with the combined prunes and 
milk Last add one-half teaspoonful of 
lemon extract and fold in two egg-whites 
stiffly beaten. Pour into greased molds 
or custard cups and steam forty-five min- 
utes. Serve with whipped cream or hard 
sauce. 

California Waldorf Salad makes a deli- 
cious dessert salad. Simmer or steam 
one-half cupful of medium-sized prunes 
until just tender. Cool, remove the pits, 
and cut into small pieces. Pare and core 
three medium-sized apples and cut into 
small cubes. Combine the prunes and 
apples and add one-fourth cup- 
ful of chopped walnut-meats 
and one-half cupful of seedless 
raisins. Mix together six table- 
spoonfuls of French dressing 
and three tablespoonfuls of cur- 
rant jelly and beat well. Then 
combine the apples, walnuts, 
prunes, raisins, and the dressing 
and serve oncrisp lettuce leaves. 

Apricot Velvet conveys in 
truth the texture of this frozen 
dessert. Soak two cupfuls of 
cleaned, dried apricots over- 
night in five cupfuls of cold 
water. Simmer in the same 
water until very soft. Then rub 
hrough a coarse strainer. Add 
two cupfuls of sugar to the 
strained pulp and heat until 
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the sugar melts, stirring constantly. Cool 
thoroughly and freeze in the usual manner. 

For Crusty Apricot Pudding soak one 
cupful of cleaned, dried apricots in four 
cupfuls of cold water overnight. Then 
bring the apricots to the boiling-point, 
add one-fourth cupful of sugar, and cook 
slowly five minutes... Drain thoroughly, 
reserving the sirup for a sauce. Measure 
and sift together one and one-half cupfuls 
of pastry flour, three teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one-half teaspoonful 
of salt. Add one egg well-beaten, one-half 
cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of melted 
shortening, and the apricots; mix thor- 
oughly and pour into a shallow pan greased. 
Bake at 400° F. for twenty-five minutes or 
until done. Serve cut in squares with the 
following sauce: Measure the reserved 
apricot sirup and if necessary add water 
to make one and three-fourths cupfuls. 
Bring the sirup to the boiling-point. Mix 
together three-fourths cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of salt and to it add the boiling 
mixture slowly, stirring constantly. Cook 
ten minutes, add one tablespoonful o 
butter, and serve over the pudding. 

For Apricot “irtlets, prepare one cup- 
ful of stewed apricots and drain thorough- 
ly. Then press through a coarse strainer. 
To the apricot pulp add two-thirds cup- 
ful of sugar, one-fourth cupful of fine 
cracker crumbs, one egg beaten slightly, 
and one-half cupful of chopped wal- 
nut meats. Roll pastry dough very thin 
and cut into circles five or six inches in 
diameter. Put a spoonful of the filling 
in the center of the lower circle of each 
tart, wet the edges, and press the up- 
per circle in position. Prick the surface 


Prune Snowballs just as they come from the steamer 


and bake the tarts at 450° F. for fifteen 
minutes or until the tarts are done. 

For Prune Delight, soak one cupful of 
prunes overnight in three cupfuls of cold 
water. Then simmer slowly until the 
prunes are very soft. Discard the pits 
and rub the prunes through a coarse 
strainer. Meanwhile, melt one cupful of 
sugar in a frying-pan until caramel in 
color. Pour one-half of it into the mold 
in which the custard is to be baked and 
the other half on a greased pan to harden. 
To the prune pulp, add three cupfuls of 
milk and bring to the scalding point. Beat 
four eggs slightly, add one-fourth cupful 
of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful of lemon extract, and 
the hot milk and prune mixture, adding 
the latter a little at a time while stirring 
constantly. Pour into the mold, place in 
a pan of hot water, and bake at 325° F. 
for one and one-quarter hours or until firm 
when tested with a silver knife. Cool the 
custard slightly and turn out on a serving 
dish. Meanwhile, remove the hardened 
caramel from the pan and, together with 
one-half cupful of browned almonds, crush 
very fine. Sprinkle over the custard and 
serve either hot or cold. 

For Jellied Peaches and Almonds, soak 
one cupful of cleaned, dried peaches 
overnight in four cupfuls of cold water. 
Bring to the boiling-point and cook slowly 
ten minutes. Soak three tablespoonfuls 
of granulated gelatin in one-half cupful 
of cold water twenty minutes. Add three- 
fourths cupful of sugar and the soaked 
gelatin to the boiling peach mixture. 
Remove from the heat and stir until the 
sugar and gelatin are dissolved. Add 
one-half cupful of blanched almonds 
chopped coarsely and pour in- 
to a serving dish. Set ina 
cold place until firm and serve 
with whipped cream. 

For Prune Salad, soak one 
cupful of cleaned prunes in 
three cupfuls of cold water over- 
night; then cook in the same 
water slowly for ten minutes. 
Drain and carefully remove the 
pits from the prunes. Measure 
one-half cupful of walnut meat 
halves and stuff the prunes, 
placing one walnut meat half in 
each prune. Finally chop the 
remainder of the walnuts and 
roll theprunesinthem. Arrange 
on lettuce, sprinkle with one- 
half cupful of grated cheese, and 
top with mayonnaise dressing. 
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By 
Dorothy B. 


The Department brings some 
new thoughts in this line 


HARLOTTE RUSSE may have 
impressed you as a dainty bit of 
dessert, something unquestionably 
delightful, and yet so mysteriously 

created that only an expert dare attempt 
it. But there is nothing mysterious about 
it; in fact, it is simple to make perfectly, 
and the choice of the hostess determines 
the variety of charlotte she shall make. 

We are all more or less familiar with 
charlotte russe as served in paper cases, 
but there are other ways, so very attrac- 
tive, of varying this luxurious sweet. 
Perhaps yours will be in sherbet glasses 
with lady-fingers peeking up all around. 
Or maybe in small sponge-cake baskets 
with such garnishings as your fancy pre- 
scribes. Or possibly you own charlotte 
molds, either of individual or larger size; 
lined with the slender “fingers” or thin 
slices of sponge cake, you fill them and 
mold them firmly to turn out on dainty 
plates. Or do you prefer charlotte cases, as 
shown in the illustration above, easily 
fashioned from cardboard and piled high 
with the fluffy dessert? 

But all the charlotte russes are made 
from a foundation filling which may be 
flavored as one prefers. Vanilla 
Charlotte Russe is simple to 
make. Soak one tablespoonful 
of granulated gelatine in four 
tablespoonfuls of cold water 
for ten minutes. Meanwhile 
scald one-third cupful of cream 
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and then add the softened gelatine. Stir 
over the heat until the gelatine is thor- 
oughly dissolved, then. add to it one-half 
cupful of granulated sugar and one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Remove 
from the heat and set the pan in a bowl of 
ice-water or in the refrigerator until the 
mixture is thoroughly cool and thickened 
slightly. Whip two cupfuls of cream until 
stiff, and fold into the cold gelatine mixture 
alittle at a time. Chopped nuts or candied 
cherries may be added at this point if 
desired. Then return the charlotte russe 
to the refrigerator for about five minutes 
to stiffen slightly, remove, beat up with a 
spoon, and it is ready to use. This recipe 
makes six servings, but for a large mold 
the recipe should be doubled. 

Lady-fingers or sponge-cake generally 
line the dishes in which the charlotte russe 
isserved. If lady-fingers are used, they 


may be bought in two sizes. Those which 
come in packages are generally about two 
and one-half inches in length, while those 
purchased by the dozen in a pastry shop 
are about five inches in length. For the 
charlotte russe cases, individual charlotte 
molds, and sherbet glasses, the small lady- 













Charlotte Russe, so simple in its prep- 
aration, is a luscious dessert to serve 
on those occasions when the best is 
none too good for the invited guest 
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fingers do nicely, but for the large molds 
the large lady-fingers should be used. If 
sponge cake is used in lining the cases, cut it 
in slices one-quarter inch thick and then in 
pieces one inch wide. In serving the char- 
lotte in sherbet glasses, arrange about four 
lady-fingers in each glass, with the ends 
of the lady-fingers extending about one- 
half inch above the edge of the glass. Dip 
an ice-cream scoop in and out of hot water 
then fill with some of the charlotte mixture 
and drop in the very center of each sherbet 
glass. Garnish with candied fruit or 
chopped nuts, as desired. A pastry bag 
and tubes may be used in filling the sherbet 
glasses, giving an attractive wave to the 
filling. 

In using the charlotte molds which may 
be purchased in a household furnishing 
department, wet the mold first in cold 
water. Then line it with lady-fingers 
which are of the exact length of the mold. 
If too long, trim them off. Place the lady- 
fingers around the inside of the wet mold 
with the crust side out and the cut end on 
top, one inch apart. Then fill carefully with 
the charlotte mixture, packing it between 
the lady-fingers. Make level with the top 

of the mold and chill until thor- 
oughly set. Then place a hot 
cloth around the sides and bot- 
tom of the mold to loosen the 
contents and make sure that the 
mixture does not adhere at 
any (Continued on page 163) 
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The utensils and ingredients in readiness for a delicious French omelet 


The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


The Secret of French Omelets 


RENCH omelets differ from 
puffy omelets in the way of 
preparing and serving. Yet 
once the puffy omelet has been 

mastered, there is little to fear in the 
French variety, for it is really the sim- 
plest type of all. 

The selection of the proper pan for 
cooking a French omelet depends upon 
the way in which it is to be served. A 
large omelet using six eggs should be 
made either in the regulation omelet 
pan or in a frying-pan of about eight 
inches in diameter. But if individual 
omelets are being made—and this is an 
excellent way of serving French omelets— 
then a small frying-pan of about five inches 
in diameter is best. 

In making individual French omelets, 
two eggs are used as the basis for each 
omelet. Break the eggs into a bowl and 
beat just enough to blend the volks and 
whites. Then add two tablespoonfuls of 
water—in other words as many table- 
spoonfuls of wa'ter as there are eggs. Also 
add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and a sprin- 
kle of paprika. Mix thoroughly. Ifa mild 
flavor of garlic is agreeable, rub with a 
clove of garlic the inside of the bowl into 
which the eggs are broken. Likewise, add 
one-half teaspoonful of finely-chopped 
parsley if desired. Meanwhile, 
place the frying-pan over a 
low heat with one tablespoonful 
of butter in it. Do not have the 
heat too great or the butter will 

- darken and give a disagreeable 
taste to the omelet. Tip the pan 
to grease the sides and bottom 
with the butter that has melted 
in it. Into the hot, buttered 
frying-pan, pour the omelet mix- 
ture. Allow the omelet to cook 


French omelets—light and tasty 


for a few minutes until a film of cooked 
egg has formed on the bottom of the 
pan. Then with a spatula begin at the 
side nearest you and lift the omelet gently, 
at the same time tilting the pan so that 
the uncooked egg mixture runs under the 
raised cooked portion. Allow the omelet 
to cook a minute longer and repeat the 
tilting process. Continue until all the mix- 
ture is cooked and the omelet is brown 
on the bottom. Now run the spatula 
around and under the omelet to loosen 
it thoroughly and then fold it over like 
a jelly roll. Slip it from the pan to a hot 
platter. Prepare and cook the number 
of individual omelets desired, and arrange 
on the platter as illustrated. Garnish 
with radishes, watercress, or parsley. 
When using the regulation omelet pan 
for a large French omelet, use three 


Beat the eggs slightly, add the 
water and seasonings, and pour 
into a hot, greased frying-pan 


As the omelet cooks, tilt it fre- 
quently as directed. When thor- 
oughly set, fold like a jelly roll 


times the recipe given for an individua) 
omelet, or six eggs as the basis, following 
the same directions as given above for 
preparing the omelet. Meanwhile, 
place the omelet pan over a low heai 
with one and one-half teaspoonfuls ci 
butter in each side of it. Grease th: 
sides and bottoms of the pan with the 
melted butter, then turn the omeles 
mixture into one side of the omelet pas 
and fold the other side over on it. 
Cook slowly in this position until the 
omelet is cooked around the edges and puffs 
in the center. Then loosen the edges of 
the omelet with a spatula, close the omelet 
pan, and turn it so that the cooked side 
isontop. The omelet will continue to puff 
and “breathe.” When thoroughly set and 
golden brown on the bottom, open the pan, 
loosen the sides of the omelet, and turn 
out ona platter. Serve at once. In using 
a frying-pan, when making the same sized 
omelet, follow the procedure for cooking 
and folding as given for individual omelets. 
To make a French omelet particularly 
attractive and varied, ingredients may be 
added that provide flavoring or increase 
the nutritive value of the omelet. Spanish 
omelet is a popular variation: Make the 
French omelet described above and serve 
with the following Spanish sauce folded in 
the center and arranged around the omelet: 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of but- 

ter, add two tablespoonfuls each 

of finely chopped onion and green 

pepper, and cook until the onions 

are yellow. Then add two cupfuls 

of canned or sliced fresh tomatoes 

and cook until thick. Last add 

two large mushrooms chopped 

coarsely, one-half teaspoonful 

of salt, one-fourth teaspoontul 

of pepper, and a few capers, 

and cook five minutes longer. 
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Use Casseroles for baking and serving 


All Out of a Can and New 


Our Readers Share Some Fine Recipes 


Each 


Asparagus with Mushroom Sauce 
1252 Total Calories 167 Protein Calories 


1 can asparagus tips 1 teaspoonful salt 

¥% pound mushrooms 4 teaspoonful pepper 

4tablespoonfuls butter %4 teaspoonful paprika 
or margarin 2 cupfuls milk 

4tablespoonfuls flour 6 slices toast triangles 


Turn the asparagus tips into the top of a 
double-boiler and leat. In a saucepan 
melt the butter, add the flour and season- 
ings, and when bubbling, pour in the milk 
gradually, stirring constantly; cook until 
smooth and thickened. Add the mush- 
rooms skinned and cut in thin slices or 
chopped; cook slowly about twenty min- 
utes or until the mushrooms are done. 
Place the asparagus tips on the triangles 
of buttered toast and pour the sauce over 
all. Mrs. H.W. King, 12 Cedar Ct., Flushing, N. Y. 


Creamed Eggs with Shrimps 
1909 Total Calories 477 Protein Calories 


6 hard-cooked eggs 1 cupful thin cream 
l1.small can shrimps 1% teaspoonful paprika 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 3% teaspoonful salt 
3tablespoonfuls flour % teaspoonful’ pre- 
¥% cupful milk pared mustard 

6 rounds toast 


Melt the butter, browning slightly. 
Add the flour and seasonings, stirring until 
the mixture is well blended. Pour in the 
cream and milk gradually, stirring until 
smooth and thickened. Chop the eggs 
coarsely; remove the viscera from the 
shrimps and cut in halves. Turn into 
the white sauce. When heated, serve on 
rounds of buttered toast. Garnish with 
parsley. 

Katherine H. Robertson, Hastings Hotel, Minneapolis, 


4 inn, 


Orlys D’Anchois 

gro Total Calories 183 Protein Calories 
Small jar anchovies 1 tablespoonful minced 
1 tablespoonful olive parsley 

oil 1 cupful bread flour 
1 teaspoonful grated 4 teaspoonful salt 

onion 2/3 cupful milk 
Pepper 2 eggs 

Paprika 

Bone and dry the anchovies. Lay them 
on a plate and pour over them the olive oil. 
Sprinkle with grated onion, minced parsley, 
and a little pepper. Let them stand for 
one hour. Then make a batter as follows: 
Mix and sift flour, salt, and a few grains 
of pepper. Add the milk gradually and 
the eggs well beaten. Dip the anchovies 
in the batter and fry in hot fat at 360° F. 
Dust them with paprika and serve very 
hot, as a savory. 
Eleanor Alison Cummins, 127 Grover St. W. C,. London, 


England 


serves 


six unless otherwise 


Baked Pineapple and Rice 
2064 Total Calories 72 Protein Calories 


1 cupful rice 
1 can sliced 


Wash the ricé and cook in plenty of 
salted water until tender; drain, and pour 
cold water through it. Into a buttered 
baking-dish put a layer of rice, over this a 
layer of the pineapple cut in pieces; on this 
sprinkle a third of the sugar and one 
tablespoonful of butter; repeat twice, using 
all the ingredients. Pour in three-fourths 
cupful of the pineapple sirup. Bake in an 
oven registering 350° F. for two hours, 
covering the baking-dish the first half of 
the time only. This is delicious served 
with ham in any style, or fried chicken, or 
it may be served with cream for dessert. 


Mrs. M. Lewis, 812 Summit Grove Ave., Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 


; ¥% cupful brown sugar 
pineapple 3 tablespoonfuls butter 


Creamed Olives on Toast 
1349 Total Calories 110 Protein Calories 


cupful canned ripe 3 tablespoonfuls flour 
olives 1% cupfuls milk 
tablespoonful minced % teaspoonful salt 
onion % teaspoonful pepper 
tablespoonfuls butter 1 teaspoonful Worces- 
or margarin tershire sauce 

4 slices toast 


Sauté the onion in the butter, and when 
slightly browned, add the olives cut into 
small pieces. Cook slowly for five minutes, 
stir in the flour, and add the milk gradually, 
stirring constantly. Cook until thickened, 
add the seasonings, and serve on hot, 
buttered toast. Enough to serve four at 
luncheon. 

Mrs. A. D. Pritchard, 919 W. 79th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tomato Timbales 
1455 Total Calories 246 Protein Calories 
3 cupfuls strained 2 


2 eggs 
canned tomatoes ¥% cupful soft bread- 
1% teaspoonfuls salt 


crumbs 
3% teaspoonful pepper 1% cupfuls medium 
1 onion 


white sauce 
1 tablespoonful sugar ™% cupful grated cheese 


Y% teaspoonful paprika 

Cook the strained tomatoes, the onion 
finely chopped, sugar, one and one-fourth 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper together for fifteen 
minutes. Add the breadcrumbs and the 
eggs slightly beaten. Pour into buttered 
timbale molds, place in a pan in which 
about a cupful of water has been poured, 
and bake at 350° F. for about forty-five 
minutes or until set. Unmold and serve 
with cheese sauce made by adding the 
cheese and the rest of the seasonings to the 
white sauce. 

Mrs. W. L. Haney, 374 41st St., Oakland, Cal. 


stated 


Pea Roast with Carrot Sauce 
1639 Total Calories 201 Protein Calories 


% cupful soft bread- 1 tablespoonful 
crumbs chopped walnut 

1 cupful pea pulp meats 

1 tablespoonful sugar 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

1 egg 144 teaspoonfuls salt 

6 tablespoonfuls butter 1% teaspoonful pepper 
or margarin 1 bunch new carrots 

214 cupfuls milk 


Drain canned peas and force them 
hrough a purée sieve—enough to make 
one cupful. Mix together the bread- 
crumbs, pea pulp, sugar, egg, four table- 
spoonfuls butter or margarin melted, 
walnut meats, half the seasonings, and 
three-fourths cupful of milk. Turn into a 
well-greased baking-dish, let stand fifteen 
minutes, cover, and bake forty minutes 
at 350° F. Serve with carrot sauce made 
as follows: Melt the rest of the butter in 
a saucepan, add the flour and the rest of 
the salt and pepper; cook until bubbling 
and add gradually the one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk. When well blended, stir 
in the carrots cooked until tender and then 
forced through a purée sieve. About one 
cupful of the carrot purée is about right. 
This recipe is intended to serve four 
persons. 
a § H McGrath, 89 Harrison St., East Orange, 


Escalloped Celery with Chicken 
1656 Total Calories 252 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls prepared 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
celery _ Y% cupful milk 
1 cupful diced canned % cupful cream 
chicken % cupful celery water 
3 tablespoonfuls 1% teaspoonfuls salt 
chopped pimientos lg teaspoonful pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 4% cupful dried crumbs 


Wash, scrape, and cut the outer pieces 
of celery in inch lengths, cover with boiling 
water to which one teaspoonful of salt has 
been added, and cook twenty minutes. 
Drain, reserving one-half cupful of the 
water. To the cooked celery add the 
chicken and the pimientoes; place in a 
buttered baking-dish and cover with white 
sauce made as follows: Melt in a saucepan 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, add the flour, 
three-fourths teaspoonful of salt, and 
the pepper, and cook until bubbling. Pour 
in the cream, celery water, and milk grad- 
ually, stirring constantly. Cook until 
smooth and thickened. Cover with 
crumbs, dot over with the rest of the 
butter, and bake fifteen minutes at 500° F. 
This recipe is intended to serve four 
persons. 

Katherine H. Robertson, Hastings Hotel, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
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Adventures 
tn Captivity 


By 


Emma-Lindsay Squier 


Illustrated by 


Paul Bransom 


THE WHITE WISH 


NCE, when I was a child on the shores 
of Puget Sound, I wished that I might 
ride on a star-beam up to the moon. 

And the old Siwash chief, hearing me, 
shook his head. “It is a white wish,” he 
said, “and unlucky.” 

The Indians always spoke so of a wish 
that was idle and impossible of fulfillment. 
For once, in the long ago, a famous chief 
of the North had wished that the fertile, 
blossom-covered land about him might 
turn to gold. And the Great Father, 
hearing him, had been angered at his 
covetousness. He stretched out his hand, 
and the snow fell. For many days and 
nights it fell, and at last all the chief’s 
domain was buried under a blanket of 
white, deadening snow that froze blossoms 
from their stems and covered all the fields 
and rivers with a blasting,.deadly coldness. 
So thus it is that the Indians speak of a 
wish that is impossible of fulfillment. A 
white wish, they say, can come true only 
through a miracle, and to speak casually 
of something which can not be accom- 
plished is to bring disaster upon one’s self. 

Yet many were the white wishes I made 
in those days—that I might fashion for 
myself a necklace of phosphorescent water 
bubbles; that I might find where the Night 
Wind made his home, and ask him what 
he sang; that I might change myself into 
a sea gull and fly out over the bay when a 
*storm was coming. - Foolish wishes, all 
impossible of fulfillment. But once, many 
years later, a miracle happened, and a 
white wish came true. I am sorry the 
Siwash chief can not know of it. 

In a circus that wintered in a great, 
western city I came to know Charlie, 
the elephant, and Sammy, the baby 
horse. I was of the Press, and because I 
loved to wander though the animal tents, 
and bring peanuts to the sad-eyed little 
monkeys and catnip to the great, tawny 
lions, the trainer of all the animals let 
me come often under the big top, intro- 
duced me to the four-footed actors he 
liked best, and told me of their moods and 
their whims. 

One afternoon which I shall always love, 
he tet me ride Charlie, the elephant, in the 
pageant that preceded the performance. 


I was decked by the 
wardrobe mistress in 
gaudy, oriental robes 
of blue and green and 
shining gold, with a 
head-dress on which 
were little, tinkling bells. 
There, in a painted how- 
dah far up on the mas- 
sive back of the great 
leader of the herd, I 
sat and clung, while the 
little bells on my head- 
dress tinkled as if shiv- 
ering with delight, and 
all the blaring noise of 
the circus came up to 
me from what seemed a 
great distance beneath. 

From far away under 
the big top I heard the 
triumphal chords of the 
oriental entrance march. 
Ashout from thetrainer, 
and Charlie swung from 
his stall out in the lead 
of the gray elephants, 
and he was_ thudding 
slowly, heavily, toward 
the main tent in per- 
fect, though massive, 
rhythm with the music. 

Athrill with the nov- 
elty of the strange, but delightful ride, I 
leaned from the howdah’s side and looked 
down upon the animals beneath. It was 
then that, filtering through the distant 
notes of the band, I heard a soft nickering. 
There, in a group of horses gaily capari- 
soned for their entrance in the pageant, 
was a great, white horse with a foamy 
mane and a white forelock that hung 
between his eyes. It was he who had 
called to Charlie as he passed. The huge 
elephant stretched out his wrinkled trunk, 
and for an instant it touched the nose of 
the white horse. Then he lumbered past, 
and soon we were in the big top with its 
terraced rows of faces upturned like strange, 
eager flowers. 

It was over all too soon. We passed mag- 
nificently around the oval sawdust ring— 
the horses, the chariots, the performers, 


Sammy stood there motionless in the direct 
he only snorted a little and braced himself to 


the foolish, grinning clowns. We were 
back again in the animal tent. Charlie 
was made to kneel, and I was lifted from 
the little, painted tower in which I had 
been enthroned. But even the thrill of my 
début into the sawdust ring could not take 
my thoughts from the greeting I had wit- 
nessed, and later that afternoon, when 
the terraced seats of the big top were 
emptied of the sudden-blooming flowers 
and my gaudy Oriental robes were packed 
prosaically in the wardrobe mistress’s 
trunk, the trainer of al! the animals told 
me that the white horse and the gray 
elephant were friends. And this is the 
story as I had it from him that day: 
When Sammy had joined the circus 
many years before, he of all the new horses 
had no fear of the elephants or of the 
strange, mingled scent of the lions, the 





path of the onrushing elephants. 
meet the shock of the herd. 


tigers, and the pumas. The other horses 
feared the great elephants whom they 
needs must follow in the parades and the 
pageants, and had to become acquainted 
with them slowly and gently, so that they 
would not take sudden fright. But Sammy 
was a friendly, affable horse with all the 
trust of a kitten in his big, white body. 
Perhaps that is the reason the tent men 
called him “the baby horse,” for although 
he was old in years, he was young in spirit. 

hen he went into the big top, he wore a 
red and gold blanket, and his well-combed 
mane tossed on his neck like spray. He 
always trotted happily, as if he enjoyed 
his part in the performance, and whenever 
any of the tent men came near him, he 
would stretch out his nose to nibble at 
their sleeve. 

He was Charlie’s partner in a very pretty 


act. Fired upon by a toy cannon, he would 
drop to the gound and lie there as_ if 
dead, while Charlie, waving a white flag 
of truce, would stretch his huge, gray bulk 
carefully above him. Many were the 
gasps that went through the terraced tent 
when the big elephant covered Sammy with 
his bulk, but the baby horse was not 
afraid, for the elephant was his friend; his 
confidence was unshakable. 

Then, one day, Charlie, the elephant, 
proved that he knew what friendship 
meant. It was a gray day, heavy with 
clouds, and oppressed with an ominous, 
restless feeling. All the animals felt it, 
for the lions paced restlessly, and the 
tawny males roared challenge after chal- 
lenge in defiance of the unseen yet tangible 
thing that worried them. The horses were 
restless, too, and stamped questioningly 


His ears were cocked forward, and his eyes wore a surprised and troubled look, but 
Another instant and he would have been engulfed by those terrible, stampeding feet 


in the stable tents where they were 
tethered. But it was in the ranks of the 
great, gray elephants that the ugliness of 
the day took a real and menacing form. 
At first the huge beasts swayed from side 
to side, grumbling. Then one of them 
trumpeted, and the thin, nasal sound was 
caught up all along the line until it became 
a series of nervous and querulous blarings. 

The animal men knew the signs and 
tried to soothe the disturbed elephants, 
but it was useless. Moment by moment 
the tension increased. And when there 
came at last a great clap of thunder smash- 
ing out of the skies, the herd went wild 
with insane fright, and in the animal tent 
there raged a pandemonium of fear. The 
thin trumpeting changed to furious blasts 
of panic, and the chains around the legs 
of the great (Continued on page 180) 
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A Long Island House of stucco over hollow tile, which shows 
how adaptable to charming effects is this prosaic and com- 


mon material. 


HE material of which a house is 
built necessarily affects the style 
of the house to a greater or less 
extent, according to the manner 
in which the material is handled. How 
material affected style may be seen by 
examining the early and truly Colonial 
phases of domestic architecture in Amer- 
ica. The same influence may be seen 
at work also in the Georgian period, in 
less conspicuous degree, however, for those 
who malt in the Classic style were usually 


Further description will be found in the text 


better able than some of their predecessors 
to select what materials pleased them as 
well as to mold those materials according 
to their preferences. * 

Of the two materials to be discussed in 
this article—stucco and stone—the former 
is a medium whose essentially plastic 
quality renders it more readily adaptable 
than either wood, stone, or brick to the 
expression of a wide diversity of styles, and 
that without doing violence to its nature. 

During the Colonial period, stucco, 
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composed of sand and lime, was employed 
to a limited extent, ordinarily as a coating 
for rough brick or rubble walls. Some- 
times, at a date subsequent to the erection 
of a house, it was applied as a weather- 
proofing when the poor quality of the 
mortar between the stones allowed mois- 
ture freely to penetrate the walls. This 
stucco, whether of smooth surface or rough- 
cast, was itself not particularly durable 
and often needed protection, such pro- 
tection, for example, as was given by the 
projecting eaves of some of the Dutch 
Colonial houses. 

Colonial practise, therefore, can not be 
said to offer a rich legacy of precedent for 
the use of stucco. Its presence was ad- 
ventitious father than otherwise, as far as 
constructional considerations went, and 
its employment did not affect the expres- 
sion of style to any appreciable extent 
beyond the projection of Dutch Colonial 
eaves just alluded to. The most engaging 
thing about its early use was the op- 
portunity it gave for the application ot 
whitewash. In this connection it is worth 
noting that the eighteenth-century builders 











occasionally effected an interesting texture 
by applying stucco to rubble walls in such 
a way that a portion of each stone stood 
out beyond the thin stucco jacket. The 
whole surface was then whitewashed or 
given a wash of some light color, such as 
buff. 
The modern status of stucco and con- 
crete is an altogether different matter. It 
is easy to find abundant instances where 
the style of building has been materially 
affected by the employment of concrete 
or stucco. Before discussing the sundry 
appropriate ways of utilizing concrete and 
stucco, however, it 1s necessary to give a 
few definitions in order to avoid the confu- 
sion that has arisen from the careless man- 
ner in which many people speak of those 
substances as though they were identical. 

Concrete and stucco are not one and the 
same thing, nor are they used structurally 
in the same way, although some of the 
same elements enter into the composition 
of both. Stucco, as the term is understood 
in modern usage, is a mixture of Portland 
cement with sand or pulverized stone, a 
combination in which the elements are 
carefully proportioned, before adding the 
water that is requisite to render the mix- 
ture cohesive and plastic. 

When the stucco has been brought to 
the proper consistency, it is laid on as a 
coating for outside walls, the real body of 
the walls consisting of concrete, hollow tile, 
bcick, stone, or even wood covered with 
metal lath, wire mesh, or a grooved compo- 
sition board so as to 
afford a surface to 
which the mixture 
may cling or be 
“keyed.” Sometimes 
lime is added to make 
the composition 
work more readily 
uader the trowel, but 
when this extra ingre- 
dient occurs it should 
not be quick-lime but 
hydrated lime. 

Concrete is a mix- 
ture of Portland ce- 
ment with broken 
stone, in definitely de- 
termined ratio, to 
which sufficient water 
is added to produce 
the consistency de- 
sired. Instead of 
broken stone, broken 
brick may be used, or 
marble chips, clean 
sinders, or coar3? 
gravel. The gravel, 
broken stone, broken 
brick, or other sub- 
stances employed to 
give body or bulk to 
the concrete it is cus- 
tomary to speak of as 
the aggregate. The 
units of the aggregate 
may be large or small 
or of mixed sizes, just 
as one wishes. 

The concrete, when 
thoroughly mixed and 
of even consistency, 
Is poured into forms 
or molds in which it = 
hardens or “sets,” be- 
coming a solid, mono- 


om Age but 
lithic mass and form- 


which was built of undressed stone and cost 


‘Stucco and Stone 


ing the body of the wall. After the 
forms or molds are removed, the ex- 
terior surface of the concrete wall may be 
coated with stucco to give it an agreeable 
finish, or it may be hammered, scrubbed, 
picked, or treated in divers other ways to 
obliterate the marks of the forms and 
render the aspect seemly. 

It is thus evident that the functions of 
concreie and stucco are different. The one 
is a body material whose exterior surface 
may or may not be left exposed in the 
finished state of a building; the other is 
always a surface or coating material and 
must be applied on a backing, either of 
concrete or of some other suitable sub- 
stance. The terms should not be con- 
founded. Neither should one indulge the 
prejudice, once widely prevalent and not 
yet by any means wholly eradicated, that 
stucco is merely a “sham,” a “fake,” a 
veneer for some manner of structure pre- 
sumably false and defective. 

Stucco is a perfectly legitimate material 
for coating the walls of a building, and as 
such deserves full recognition as one of the 
useful resources at the disposal of the pros- 
pective housebuilder. As employed in the 
majority of cases at the present day, it 
covers walls structurally sound and suffi- 
cient, and it is therefore entitled to all due 
respect as an intrinsically honest sub- 
stance. 

Construction of stucco on concrete, or 
stucco on hollow tile or on rubble, or even 
construction of concrete alone, has several 
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important claims to our serious attention, 
quite apart from any considerations of 
appearance. In the first place, it is not 
a difficult matter to make such construc- 
tion fireproof, with all the manifest ad- 
vantages attending such a result. In the 
second place, its cost over and above that 
of wood is counterbalanced on the score of 
durability, while its relative cheapness 
compared to other materials is a strong 
point in its favor. Moreover, the requi- 
site ingredients for both concrete and stucco 
are almost universally obtainable with little 
or no difficulty, and at prices fairly uni- 
form and stable. 

In all fairness it must be admitted that 
there have been valid objections urged 
against concrete and stucco on the ground 
of their appearance. But in all fairness it 
must be stated likewise that the ground 
of objection has been overcome, The prin- 
cipal objections were that the color was dull 
and uninteresting; that the texture wass# 
hard and unsympathetic; and that the 
lack of ornamenial details and other pro- 
jections to create shadow and’ relief 
caused concrete and stucco houses to pre- 
sent a bald aspect comparable to the ex- 
pression of a face when the eyebrows 
have been shaved off. 

The color of concrete can be controlled 
through the color of the elements included 
in the aggregate. The color of stucco 
can be regulated, within reasonable limits, 
partly through the color of the cement 
used and partly by incorporating in the 

mixture a small quan- 
tity of the proper sort 
of pigment. Great 
care must be exer- 
, cised in this respect, 
however, for too much 
pigment or the wrong 
kind of pigment will 
weaken the cement. 
So far as texture is 
concerned, the surface 
characteristics of both 
concrete and stucco 
can be managed by 
purely mechanical 
methods. . How the 
wall surface shall be 
manipula.ed depends 
upon the taste and 
judgment of the de- 
signer and the care 
with which the work- 
men follow out his 
directions. ; 

The objectionable 
flatness for which con- 
crete or stucco houses 
are often disliked can 
easily be remedied by 
using brick, stone, tile, 
terra-cotta, or cast 
concrete to surround 
doors and windows, or 
for moldings, string- 
courses, cornices, and 
other details, thereby 
introducing the relief 
of both contrasting 
color and projection. 
Or if none of these 
resources is employed, 
it is entirely possible 
for a skilful architect 
so to dispose his masses 
and arrange his (Con- 
tinued on page 152 ) 
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To Safeguard Your Choice 


EFORE selecting or purchasing new devices for your home, have you ever 


thought of consulting Goop Housekeepinc InstiTUvTE for help? 


not write us before your next purchase? 
testing household equipment to safeguard you in your choice. 


If not, why 


Here, experienced housekkeepers are 


Send inquiries 


to 105 West 39th Street, New York City, and enclose a stamp for our reply 
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Refrigerator the Institute 


OME of our readers may already be 
familiar with the great servant 
electricity in its new guise, the 
automatic refrigerator, but we are 

sure there are many others to whom it 
must still be introduced. And it is worthy 
of an introduction, for it has been a boon 
in localities where the supply of ice is not 
always dependable. 

Goop HovuSEKEEPING INSTITUTE does 
not pretend to know all about every 
electric refrigerator, because comparatively 
few now on the market have been tested 
at the Institute. Our comments, therefore, 
are confined to those with which we are 
familiar. 

Ve have learned that the servicing end 
of this type of appliance is one of the most 
important factors. Our first bit of advice 
to you then is: don’t purchase an electric 
refrigerator unless you can be assured of 
prompt servicing. We do not wish to 
convey the idea that it is the habit of these 
machines to get out of order frequently, 
but, as with all machinery, they 
sometimes require adjustment, and 
their nature is such that the or- 
dinary mechanic who has no know- 
ledge of this special mechanism will 
no doubt do more harm than good 
if he attempts to fix it. Delayed 
servicing might mean food spoilage 
as well as great inconvenience to 
the housekeeper. Some of the 
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Advice from 


manufacturers themselves appreciate this 
so keenly that they refuse to sell their 
machines in localities not readily accessible 
for servicing. 

Many people have asked us, “Just how 
do these electric refrigerators operate?” 
The electricity, as a matter of fact, serves 
only as the power to drive the other ma- 
chinery. The medium which acts as the 
refrigerant may be one of several chemical 
compounds, but all refrigerating units 
which we have tested have used sulphur 
dioxide. This is a liquid which vaporizes 
at a very low temperature, and as it be- 
comes a vapor, it takes a certain amount 
of heat from whatever may be surrounding 
it. The types of machines are designed 
quite differently, but all produce the same 
effect, so we shall attempt to describe only 
one type—that illustrated on the opposite 
page. You will note in this refrigerator a 
tank on one side. This tank is filled with 
brine, and inside it are coils of metal tubing 
in which the sulphur dioxide enters as a 


To prevent warping, wipe oif any 
moisture from the outside or 
from the sills of the ice chamber 


Do not slam the refrigerator 
door; instead push the lock 
down securely with the hand 
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liquid, but quickly starts to vaporize and 
at a temperature much lower than freezing 
water. As it does so it takes the heat from 
the surrounding brine, and that in turn 
takes it from the contents-of the box. The 
sulphur dioxide gas then flows on through 
the metal coils, is compressed by a pump, 
and then passes through cooling coils, being 
reduced to liquid form. The cycle then 
starts all over again. The cooling coifs; 
condensing element, and motor you will 
notice in another cut—and, by the way, 
this part of the outfit may be placed in the 
basement where it will be out of the way. 
There is a thermostat located on top of the 
brine tank. Its function is to maintain 
a predetermined temperature in the retrig- 
erator by controlling the motor. The 
refrigerant, whether sulphur dioxide or 
something else, never comes in contact 
with the food. 

The cost of operating an electric refrig- 
erator is low enough to be practical, but of 
course, it depends largely upon the electric 

rate available and the amount of 
thought exercised in using it. But 
the convenience of having cubes 
of ice on hand for cold drinks, and 
a place to make delicious frozen 
desserts with no effort but that 
required to prepare the mixture, 
and the increased keeping quality 
of the food stored in the refrig- 
erator due to its uniformity and 
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In the compartment 
shown below, cubes 
of ice are always at 
hand for cold drinks, 
or this space may be 
used for making 
delicious frozen 
desserts. The pans 
may be used as molds 
and may or may not 
be divided into cubes 


degree of temperature, and the elimination 
of the iceman and the many attending in- 
conveniences—all these far outweigh the 
operating expense. 

But, after all, for good, legitimate 
reasons, the majority of us must continue 
to use a refrigerator which requires icing. 
Some of the secrets which we have learned 
in using a refrigerator of this type so as 
to get the greatest efficiency from it and 
at the same time increase its life are these: 
Keep the ice chamber filled to its capacity, 
but do not use it for food. This next is 
very old but most important. Do not 
open the food compartment doors un- 
necessarily or leave them open. And 
when you close the door, do not slam it— 
this plays havoc with the lock, and in time 
the door will not close tightly. Use your 
hand to push the lock down carefully and 
securely. Keep moisture from the rabbet 
facings of the doors and small chips of ice 
from the sill of the ice chamber door to 
prevent the wood from swelling and warp- 
ing. A coat of paint or varnish given 
these particular places occasionally is a 
good preservative measure. The outside, 
too, should be repainted or varnished 
efore it shows signs of needing it. 

When moisture forms on the outside of 
the refrigerator, wipe it off. Right here 
we want to warn against placing the re- 
frigerator on the rear porch. It should not 
be subjected to climatic conditions.. The 
very best place is in the entryway or in the 
kitchen near the rear entrance. This will 
prevent the iceman from tracking across 













In the ice compartment above, a tank filled 
with brine takes the place of ice. 
on top of the tank can be seen a thermo- 
stat, which controls the motor and maintains a 
predetermined temperature in the refrigerator 


the kitchen. It is most desirable to have 
the drain water flow outdoors and thus 
eliminate the drip pan which calls for so 
much attention. 

The cleaning of a refrigerator can be 
greatly simplified if left-over foods are not 
permitted to accumulate and if the food 
which is spilled in it is wiped up imme- 
diately. For washing the inside of the 
box, use warm, sudsy water, follow with a 
cold rinse, and then wipe dry. You 
should not use scalding water; this will 
heat the walls unnecessarily. A bristle 
brush with a long, wire handle is best for 
the drain pipe. Steel wool may be used 
on the ice compartment and drain pipe 
if it needs it. 

The selection of a refrigerator is not an 
easy one for the ordinary purchaser, be- 
cause it should be judged, first of all, for 
its efficiency of insulation, which is the 
one quality that can not be determined by 
her. She must, therefore, rely on the word 
of somebody else, and if she is wise, it will 
be an unbiased authority such as Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 

As for the other important points for her 
to consider in making her selection—the 
lining may be the first. There are various 
kinds of linings used in refrigerators. They 
are porcelain, baked enamel, painted 
enamel, and sometimes slate in the inex- 
pensive boxes. The porcelain lining is the 
most sanitary and easily cleaned because 
of the absence of corners, but it is slower 
to chill and perhaps not so good a purchase 
as a lighter lining when ice deliveries are 
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The illustration be- 
low shows the cooling 
coils, condensing ele- 
ment, and motor. 
This part of the out- 
fit may be placed on 
top of the refriger- 
ator, or it may be 
placed in the base- 
ment where it will 
be out of the way 
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not regular. Its cost is quite a considera- 
tion, although this construction of box 
should give years and years of service. 

The baked or vitreous enamel lining is 
a very good purchase. It may not be 
quite so durable as the one previously 
mentioned, but it is less expensive and 
more readily chilled. It is an excellent 
choice. 

The painted lining is still a cheaper 
finish and a much less durable one than 
the other two. It would do for a tem- 
porary box, but would be far from being 
a life-long purchase. However, it is good 
for its type and can easily be refinished 
when the finish chips or wears off. 

The size of the refrigerator is an im- 
portant consideration in making a selec- 
tion. Choose one which will have enough 
food storage space to meet your needs. 
One which is too large will be extravagant 
to maintain. Fora family of two or three, 
a seventy-five to ninety-pound ice capacity 
is a good size, while a family of four or 
five would need a larger one, perhaps one 
hundred and ten to one hundred and 
twenty-five pound capacity. The ice 
chamber on the side offers a chance for a 
better circulation of air throughout the 
food compartments and a better arrange- 
ment of food. 

In smaller-sized refrigerators — ninety 
pounds and under—the top-icer type is 
equally as efficient in maintaining a low 
temperature as the side-icer type. For a 
very small refrigerator the top-icer type 
is by far the better selection of the two. 
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CONSERVE NATURAL 


GAS 


The Institute Urges Housewives to Help 


PPROXIMATELY two and a half 
million consumers are now using 
natural gas for domestic pur- 
poses in twenty-two hundred 

towns in twenty-seven states in the United 
States. On the basis of the heat units that 
can be purchased for a given sum these 
fortunate consumers have what is probably 
the cheapest fuel in the American market. 
Natural gas is convenient to use, relatively 
safe, and all in all a desirable fuel. Yet, 
sad to relate, the supply is being depleted 
at such a rate that it will be exhausted, 
according to various estimates, in from 
five to fifteen years. Already the tremen- 
dous drains in certain localities have cur- 
tailed the use of the gas, and in some cases 
there has been actual failure of the supply. 
Unfortunately, when the supply is once 
exhausted, it can never be replenished. 
Nature, by an unknown process, ages ago 
stored up a mixture of various gases in 
porous rocks below the earth’s sur- 


cheapness of the natural gas this wastage 
has not been appreciated by the consumer. 
Just as good cooking results can be ob- 
tained by placing the burner nearer to the 
cooking utensil and cutting down the size 
of the flame~by reducing the pressure, 
without this unnecessary wastage. Those 
departments of the Government that are 
actively engaged in a gas conservation 
program are recommending and urging the 
adoption of a standard distance between 
the burner and the cooking utensil of not 
more than one and one-quarter inches. 
With this burner height it is, of course, 
necessary to throttle the gas supply in 
periods of high pressure so that the tips 
of the flames will just touch the bottom 
of the utensil. This throttling may be 
done either with the valve or cock on the 
gas supply, or by providing a gas orifice 
in the mixing chamber of the correct size 
to give proper flame heights when the valve 








face, awaiting liberation by man 


Do net burn gas uselessly. When 
planning to cook on your range, do not 
light the burner until ‘the utensil is ready 
to be placed over the flame. As soon as 
the cooking is finished, turn off the burner 
immediately. Remember that water boils 
at 212° F., and it can not be raised to 
higher temperatures at atmospheric pres- 
sure. Therefore, when a pot has been 
brought to the boiling-point, reduce the 
flame so that a slow, steady boiling is 
maintained. Too rapid boiling is simply 
causing excessive evaporation of the water 
in the pot without in the slightest hastening 
the cooking operation. The excess heat is 
all wasted. Before the pot has come toa 
boil, housewives frequently turn the gas 
on ‘full, believing this will hasten the 
operation. When the flames are so high 
that they spread over the bottom and lick 
the sides of the pot, gas is being wasted, 
Keep drafts of air away from the burner 

flames. See that the burners are 
kept clean and keep careful watch 





through deeply sunk wells and bor- 
ings. It is not humanly possible 
to replenish this gift of nature, and 
when it is gone, those who are 
dependent upon it will have to find 
substitutes. 

Not many years ago natural gas 
was practically a by-product. It 
appeared most frequently in the 
process of boring oil wells, and no 
effort was made to conserve it. In 
fact, it was considered a nuisance 
by the oil prospector. In the 
“Shooting” of oil wells a tremen- 
dous wastage has occurred, esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Mines at 
something like four hundred billion 
cubic feet. When use was first 
made of natural gas as a fuel, the 
app iances in which it was burned 
were crude, poorly designed, and 
inefficient. It was a general prac- 
tise, which in some places persists 
at the present time, to convert 
existing coal ranges for use with 
natural gas by simply installing in | 
the fire-box a pipe with holes | 
drilled in it. For house heating a | 
similar arrangement has frequently || __ 








OUR BULLETINS 
WILL-HELP YOU! 


HE Institute has issued a new 

bulletin this month. It is the 
first of a series of food pamphlets. 
It is called Vegetable Main Dishes 
and contains menus and recipes for 
using vegetables. Send for your 
copy now. Price, 25c. The following 
other bulletins are still available: 


Kitchen Planning- - - - 
The First Kitchen Outfitted 
Washing without Boiling - 
Canning by Safe Methods - 
Cooking by eamnpornirs . 
Fireless Cookery - - 
The Efficient Home Semuder 
List of Tested and Approved 
Devices - - 
Spring-back biter. ‘each, 
hold bulletins - - - - 


to 


$1.00 


of the nature of the flame. The 
correct flame is blue or almost 
colorless. If the flame is white or 
yellow, the mixture of gas and air 
entering the burner is imperfect. 
This can be remedied by adjusting 
the air shutter on the mixing valve 
or in extreme cases by adjusting 
the size of the gas orifice. A yellow 
flame is not only wasteful, but 
usually tends to deposit soot on the 
bottom of pots and pans. If you 
have a coil type water heater, see 
that the coils are kept free from 
soot by brushing them at frequent 
intervals. The soot acts as an 
insulator, and considerably more 
gas is required to get hot water 
than when the coils are clean. 
The old yellow-flame, open gas 
light is also a waster. Much more 
efficient use can be made of the 
energy and gas by having mantle 
gas lights. In these gas lights the 
material in the mantle is heated 
to incandescence by the gas, and 
approximately two and a half times 
as much illumination is obtained 
= from the same quantity of gas as 











been used in furnaces originally ~~ 
designed for coal or other fuel. 
Needless to say, there has been a tremen- 
dous waste due to the use of these make- 
shift devices. 

In the early days when the supply of 
natural gas was large compared with the 
use, the pressures were far in excess of 
those experienced in communities using 
manufactured gas, and the tendency in the 
design of cooking and heating devices was 
to set the burners at a considerable distance 
below the cooking utensil and use a rela- 
tively large flame. With this arrangement 
there is a high wastage of gas, the major 
part of the heat being carried away into 
the surrounding air and not doing any 
usefui ork. On account of the relative 
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is turned on full. For household heating 
systems it is recommended that only fur- 
naces designed primarily for use with 
natural gas shall be permitted. 

Aside from the wastage of natural gas 
in inefficient appliances there is a tremen- 
dous wastage due to improper methods of 
use and carelessness. The housewife who 
uses natural gas can contribute her share 
to the conservation of this resource and at 
the same time save money for herself by 
practising the economies given below and 
and similar ones. And, incidentally, if the 
housewife who uses manufactured gas will 
also adopt these practises, she will be re- 
warded by a decrease in her gas bills. 


was obtained in the yellow flame 
light. It was frequently the prac- 
tise to leave lights burning at times when 
they were not actually needed, this form 
of wastage being practised not only by 
individuals but in some cases by munici 
palities. It was considered cheaper ip 
some towns to burn street lights through- 
out the day than to pay the necessary 
help to turn them out. Such practises 
as these are primarily due to the fact that 

natural gas in the past has been relatively 
cheap. There is no doubt, however, that 
the increased demand for this fuel and its 
increasing scarcity will gradually force the 
price upward. There are other economic 
conditions that formerly were not fully 
considered in (Continued on page 147) 
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A sink of cor- 
rect height is 
essential. Be- 
low, a simple 
group of dish- 
washing tools 


AVE you ever tried to teach some 
one to do the simple household 
tasks you know so well? Have 
you ever washed dishes your- 

self rather than take the time to show 
small daughter just how to do it? Have 
you ever stopped appalled at the task 
of teaching a willing but ignorant maid 
the ways of your household? The Primer 
of Housework is planned to help you do 
each one of these things. It will furnish 


‘ the simplest of directions for all the 


routine homely tasks of the houseworking 
week. It may shorten the drudgery 
somewhat, because the right way is usually 
the easiest way and the quickest way. 

First of all, assemble your tools. If 
you have a machine for washing dishes, 
see that it is clean and ready. For hand 
washing you will need a dish-pan, pref- 
erably of the fiber variety, a capacious 
dish-drainer, a soap-shaker, dish-mop or 
dishwashing brush, and plenty of clean, 
dry towels and scrubbing cloths. 

For the silver and china use only a 
white neutral soap. For the cooking dishes 
provide friction powders, soap powders, 
and steel wool. 

You will need a sink strainer to scrape 
the remnants into, and you will need 
refrigerator dishes, preferably enamel, 
to hold the leftovers. 

Clear the dining table and care for left- 
over food first of all. Never put it away in 
serving dishes. If you clear the table by 
courses, dispose of the food from each 
course as you bring it into the kitchen. 
Do not place it in the refrigerator, how- 
ever, until it has cooled. 

Scrape all dishes clean into the sink 
strainer, pile in as compact space as possible 
on the table or 
drainboard far- 
thest away from 
the china closet. 
Wash and dry 
toward their final 
destination. 

Sort the cook- 
ing dishes and fill 
with water. If 
there should be 
any with burued- 
on food, add a 
teaspoonful or 













The Primer of Housework 
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more of washing soda and allow to heat 
while you are washing the china. For 
aluminum kettles use steel wool; if badly 
burned, allow to heat dry directly over the 
fire, and the burned portion will chip off; 
then use steel wool. 

Next rinse off silver and china, using 
either warm or cold water and a dish mop 
or brush. One of the faucet attachments 
for washing dishes is ideal for this purpose. 
Glassware, unless used for serving dishes, 
does not need this rinse. 

The dishes are now ready either for 
packing into the machine or for a hot, 
soapy wash. Use water far too hot for 
the hand to bear, and a suds made with 
the soap-shaker. Put the silver in first 
and lift out as soon as clean with the aid 
of the dish-mop, placing in the dish- 
drainer. 

Next wash the glasses one at a time. 
Dry immediately without further rinsing 
and while both silver and glasses are al- 
most too hot to touch. 

Next wash cups, saucers, bread-and-but- 
ter plates, etc. - The plates and saucers may 
be placed in a pile in the hot, soapy water, 
washed, and removed one at a time, but 
the cups should be handled singly. Never 
have a mass of dishes in your dish-pan. 

Renew the water and soap whenever it 
cools so that it no longer heats the dishes. 
For that is the secret of this method. 
Have the water so hot that the dishes dry 
with a polish, and have the water so clean 
that they will not need another rinse. 

Dry the cups and small plates with the 
china towels. Renew the water and wash 
the dinner, salad, and dessert plates next 
and in the order mentioned. Wipe each 


set as soon as washed, placing the next in 
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Subjects for 
these Primer 
talks will be 
welcomed from 
any housewife 
who needs aid 
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the hot water while you are drying the 
first. Put them away in the china closet 
unless you have a service wagon that can 
be loaded for but one or two trips. 

Renew the hot water and wash the 
serving dishes and platter with suds. 
Wipe silver platters dry promptly and 
while still very hot. The tarnish which 
is due to the action of moisture left on 
these platters is reddish in color and the 
hardest of all types to remove even with 
silver cleaners. They must be perfectly 
dry after each use. 

Next wash the mixing bowls, cooking 
bowls, and baking dishes. If these have 
been soaking in water, they will not be 
hard to do. The brown caramel stains of 
the cooking dishes can be removed quickly 
with a mat of steel wool. Stack these 
dishes neatly in the drainer and rinse with 
a pitcher of hot water. Notice that this 
is the first time you have needed this 
rinse. Dry only after thorough draining. 

Next wash the saucepans and roasting 
pan or broiler. And now is the time to 
tackle the saucepan that has been heating 
with washing soda. When each one is 
clean, wipe as dry as possible with your 
dish-cloth wrung dry, then place on the 
stove to become thoroughly dry. Place 
them on the back of a coal range or on top 
of a warm gas oven. 

Last, wash the coffee-pot or teapot 
directly under a faucet of fresh water. 
Empty the grounds first, then use plenty 
of water, scouring soap or steel wool, but 
no soap-suds. When clean, wipe and place 
on the range to complete drying. 

Rinse out the dish-pan and fill again with 
hot, soapy water. Let the dish-towels stand 
in this while the kitchen is tidied and the 
food put away. 
Then wash them, 
rinse quickly, and 
hang them in the 
airtodry. Finish 
the dish washing 
by washing out 
the sink with hot 
suds and a mop. 
We accent the 
mop, because the 
water should be 
too hot for the 
hand to bear. 
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The League for Longer Life asks— 


Have You Had Your Vitamines? 


By 


DR. HARVEY W. 


WILEY 


Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 


of Foods, 


N ever-increasing interest on the 
subject of vitamines is being 
shown by the public, while the 
number of chemists and physiolo- 

gists engaged in research work is rapidly in- 
creasing. Wide-awake manufacturers are 
taking advantage of this general interest 
to make vitamines a source of commerce. 
Unfortunately the literature accompanying 
these preparations is rapidly taking the 
shape of that mirroring secret nostrums. 
Most extravagant claims are made for these 
preparations. Those which have come 
to my personal attention are as follows: 
Vitamon, Vitamine Tablets, Yeast Vita- 
mine, Chocolate Yeast, and Vitafood of 
the Vitamine Co. The number 

of letters from readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING inquiring about 

the efficiency of these concen- 

trates increases week by week. 

Inasmuch as it has been demon- 
strated that food products devoid 
of vitamines are incapable of diges- 
tion and assimilation by the human 
body, the practical importance of 
exact knowledge relating to vita- 
mines can no longer be denied. 

A statement of what we know 
about them is therefore particu- 
larly pertinent at this time. 

It would be idle for me to at- 
tempt to tell the public what 
vitamines are, inasmuch as this 
important question remains un- 
answered. The general supposi- 
tion is that a vitamine is some 
actual particle of matter and, there- 
fore, a definite chemical unit which 
attaches itself to food, at least to 
certain foods, in a perfectly natural 
and physical manner. 

The absence of vitamines from 
food produces certain  distur- 
bances of the biological functions 
and, in the end, results in a patho- 
logical condition; that is, in disease. 

The lack of vitamines mani- 

fests itself in several ways: First, 

a distinct and easily recognizable 
disease follows the use of certain 
vitamine-free foods. This disease, 

which was first noticed in the human 
animal in the Orient, was called beriLeri. 
It is now generally designated under the 
name of polyneuritis. It is a progressive 
paralysis of the nervous system, attended 
with various other disorders of the body, 
resulting in coma and death. 

There is another distinct influence of one 
of the vitamines which is shown in the 
lack of proper growth and development of 
the animal, with resulting inability to 


produce healthy young. Also a certain 
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affection of the eye known as “dry-eye”’ 
has been noticed as the result of the absence 
of this vitamine from the food. In the 
human animal also, as well as in other 
animals subject to the disease, scurvy is an 
index of the absence of certain vitamine 
elements in the food. Some investig"tors 
have also found rickets associated with a 
deficiency of vitamines. 

The basis of all experimental work con- 
sists in subjecting the animal to a diet free 
of one or more of the recognized varieties 
of vitamines and observing the time at 
which decrease of weight, neuritis, dry-eve, 
scurvy, and other evidences of. disease are 
manifested. When any particular disease, 





C 
Cabbage (raw).. .. 

Carrots. . t+ 
Cauliflower........ a+ 
Celery..... oO 
Lettuce. fae + 
Onions. 

2 Sarre oO 
Peas (fresh) +++ 
Potatoes. . ahbuss f ++ 
Sweet Potatoes.... O 
Spinach ett 
ge ee ae oO 
Bread (white flour) . 

Bread (whole meal). Trace 
Polished Rice...... O 
Beef Fat. Ke Re oO 
Butter eevee 9) 
Cod-liver Oil. ......- Oo 
Egg-Yolk Fat...... Oo 
Milk.... ee aE 
Milk Powder... Trace 
Whey... a! + 
Condensed Milk.... oO 
Cream oe Trace 
Brewer’s Yeast oO 
Yeast Cakes....... 3) 
Yeast Extract... +++ oO 


Vitamines are absolutely essential to health. 
This table, which is explained on page 189, 
shows in what proportions they are found in 
our common foods. Paste it in your cookbook 





such as beriberi, dry-eye, scurvy, or rickets 
makes its appearance, the length of time 
required for serious and sometimes fatal 
results to occur is noted. These experi- 
ments are controlled with a like number 
of the same kind of animal fed upon 
wholesome, vitamine-rich foods of the same 
variety as those from which the vitamines 
have been removed. The complete cycle 
of such a study of the vitamine may take 
from sixty to ninety days. 

The importance of controlling all the 


and Health 


factors of the experiment is of vital impor- 
tance, as any negligence on this part may 
vitiate the whole result of the investigation, 
For this reason, our knowledge of the real 
character of the vitamine must, of necessity, 
progress slowly, and every forward step 
must be confirmed by numerous other 
experimental - investigations in the same 
direction, preferably performed by wholly 
independent workers. 

It is a supreme folly for any manu- 
facturer to proclaim the virtues of his 
so-called vitamine product which has not 
been subjected to a thorough biological 
study and proper confirmation by dis- 
interested investigators in the manner just 
described. For this reason, the 
reader will understand why I read 
the advertisements of any new 
commercial vitamine with a con- 
siderable degree of skepticism. All 
the manufacturer can do is to 
attempt to concentrate the vita- 
mines produced by _ vegetable 
growth into a more portable an‘ 
active form. If he knew the exact 
nature of the vitamine he prob- 
ably would have much better suc- 
cess than he possibly can have 
in trying to concentrate a substance 
whose nature is unknown, whose 
chemical composition has not been 
ascertained, and whose physical 
properties are more or less a matter 
of speculation. All that we do 
know about them with certainty 
are thetr biological and patho- 
logical properties. 

But assuming, for the purpose 
of argument, that the claims for 
these products are correct, what is 
the result? A terrific indictment 
of the American dietary, showing 
its unnaturalness and inadequate 
nutritional activities. Vitamines 
can not be synthesized. They are 
the result of vegetable growth. The 
proof of this is shown by the fact 
that the ordinary cereals, although 
rich in two of the recognized varie- 
ties of vitamines, are entirely lack- 
ing in the third class, the vitamine 
which protects against scurvy. If the cereal 
has been sprouted, as in the making of 
malt, it is found that by this process the 
antiscorbutic vitamine has been developed. 

Vitamines are divided into three classes, 
A, B,and C. The A vitamine is said to 
be soluble in fat, while the B and C vita- 
mines are said to be soluble in water. In 
point of fact, these are not accurately de- 
scriptive terms. The B vitamine is also sol- 
uble in fat, and the A (Cont'd on page 186) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Q@léstion-Box is on page 88) 








Roy was evidently out of sorts. 
then in the tone one employs in speaking of a prison. 


Only once did he mention the little house to Amarilly, and 
“It’s ready,” he informed her dully 


Something to Remember 
By 


HE stood behind a tall privet hedge, 
both slender hands caught against 
her throbbing heart in a pose which 
plainly revealed anguish, quivering 

beneath the torment of two separate 
agonies which subtly blended and became 
one—an agony of anticipated shame if the 
two girls talking on the other side of the 
Kedge should discover her presence, and 
the agony of revelation which communi- 


Jay Gelzer 


Pilastratéted #9 
Grant T. Revuard 
cated itself to her with the falling of each 
exquisitely cruel word upon her shrinking 
ears. And all the while the talking on the 
other side went on and on with herself as 
helpless listener. 

“Well, if J were engaged to Roy Mac- 


Arthur, with my wedding day not three 
weeks off, I’d want, to know it if he were 
carrying on with Loretta Healy!” 

Loretta Healy. . . . That was the red- 
cheeked, black-eyed girl in the post office, 
remembered Amarilly Dale dumbly. Pret- 
ty ... yes; but not—not quite a lady. 

“Don’t tell her,” urged the younger, 
more kindly voice. “Like enough it’s 


nothing serious. Men are silly things 
81 





sometimes. How any man in 
his right senses cou!d give even 
a thought to that loud Loretta 
Healy when he was engaged to 
Amarilly Dale—” 

The cornflower-blue eyes on 
the other side of the hedge grew 
even more stricken in expression 
at this open comparison, 
friendly though it was, of 
herself and Loretta Healy. 

“T dunno,” came the dubious 
retort. “‘Amarilly’s sweet, and 
she’s good, an’ all that. But 
those ain’t always the things 
to hold a man.” 

“Amarilly’s the sweetest girl 
in town!” hotly. 

“T ain’t saying she ain’t. 

I’m only saying somebody 
ought to tell her Roy MacArthur 
comes up here every night and 
sets with her an hour and then 
goes down to Loretta Healy’s 
and sets for three hours and 
longer!” 

“Don’t tell!’ urged the soft, 
compassionate voice again. 

And the two voices receded 
in the distance, leaving Ama- 
rilly white and limp behind 
the hedge, eyes upon the bas- 
ket fallen at her feet, a wrinkle 
of pain upon the smooth, young 
forehead beneath shining bands 
of decorously arranged hair. 

She hadn’t meant to listen, 
she defended, stooping mechan- 
ically to pick up the basket. 

She had only walked to the 

corner of the hedge hidden 

from the street to recover a 

paper marring the neatness of the lawn. 
And there, hearing by chance the mention 
of her name, she had hesitated, only to 
realize immediately that discovery of her 
presence would be an intolerable humili- 
ation. 

What had they said? She caught at her 
quivering lip in an effort to steady herself. 
Why—it couldn’t be true! Roy loved her; 
they were to be married soon. And when 
people married, they loved each other. Of 
course! Yet so much of it was true— 
the thought struck ‘at her like a barbed 
arrow—Roy’s visits had grown shorter 
and shorter of late. She hadn’t held it 
against him; had hardly thought of it, in 
fact. Roy was working hard; he must be 
tired. He looked tired, poor boy, blue 
shadows under his eyes and a suggestion of 
strain about him which was new. Loretta 
Healy—involuntarily she stopped short 
in the late summer garden, flowers knee- 
deep against the thin, blue dress which 
clung lovingly to her slender figure. 
With the basket on her arm, her serious 
eves downbent, and her wide hat, she was 
for all the world like some quaint, old- 
fashioned portrait come exquisitely to life. 

Loretta Healy—again she caught at 
her unsteady lip. There could be nothing 
in that, not really. Why, their little home 
was nearly ready, down to the last shingle, 
the last door-knob. And in the chest in 
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Amarilly stood behind a tall privet hedge, both slender hands caught against her 


less listener. 


her room were dozens of towels, hemmed 
and monogrammed. Remembering the 
material evidence which seemed to bind 
her future and Roy’s safely together, she 
relaxed, drawing an almost sobbing breath 
of relief. No, there could be nothing 
between Roy and Loretta Healy. 

Perhaps, she decided sweetly, Roy went 
to see Loretta Healy because she made him 
laugh. People with Loretta Healy were 
always laughing. Loretta herself was al- 
ways laughing, loudly, with a flashing of 
white teeth, and an impudent quirking of 
black eyes. Sometimes, a trifle wistfully, 
she had envied Loretta her ability to make 
people laugh. It seemed—such fun. And 
Loretta was so gay, so vivid, so very much 
alive. But then, she had always reflected 
sensibly, everybody must be what they 
were intended to be. And she herself 
could never be gay and laughing. She was 
gentle and quiet and very—what was the 
word?—decorous, that was it. Perhaps 
she was that way by nature, perhaps by 
rigid training. She didn’t know; the 
result was the same. 

Old men and old ladies loved her, and 
little children. And people who were ill 
used to say it rested them to have her sit 
beside them. Even the sullen Miller girl, 
who had to be taken care of by the town 
authorities, relaxed into penitent sobbing 
in Amarilly’s tender arms and sobbed out a 


‘‘Well, if J were engaged to Roy MacArthur, with my wedding day 


trite little story of wrongdoing to a scarcely 
understanding Amarilly. 

Standing beneath the looped vines of the 
porch, looking vaguely toward a hanging 
swing and a table piled high with maga- 
zines, Amarilly realized miserably that 
young men did not take to her. They liked 
her with the cordial, unenthusiastic liking 
one gave to sisters and maiden aunts, but 
there was nothing more personal in their 
regard. Except Roy. 

Her heart gave a throb of sheer emotion. 
Pensively she put out a slim hand and 
caught back a wayward tendril of twining 
vine. Yes, Roy had been the one excep- 
tion. And every morning, on her round, 
young knees beside her snowy bed, she 
thanked God for that one exception. It 
was perhaps the reason she loved Roy so 
utterly—because he was the only one. 
All her dreams, all her tenderness, poured 
out upon the one recipient. Only, of 
course, Roy didn’t know how much she 
loved him. She couldn’t tell him; all the 
years of repression and reticence prevented. 
But maybe when they’d been married 
years and years, some day Roy would 
know. 

As it was now, she would look at his 
dear, curly, brown head bent over a paper 
on which he was eagerly sketching some 
new detail for the house, and such a rush 
of sheer rapturous tenderness would seize 
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heart, and all the while the talking on the other side went on with herself as help- 
not three weeks off, I’d want to know if he were carrying on with Loretta Healy!”’ 


her by the throat that she would become 
dumb and inarticulate. 

“Oh, Roy!” she would murmur. 

And it was all she could say. It was 
what she had said the night Roy had asked 
her to marry him. That limping proposal 
which pointed the way to ecstacy had come 
unexpectedly. His attentions to her had 
lasted over some three months, to the utter 
surprise of the gay, heedless youth of the 
town. Reckless, eager Roy and demure, 
little Amarilly Dale—there was a match 
for you! Roy couldn’t be serious, of course. 
But Roy was serious, for perhaps the first 
time in his life. Perhaps her very demure- 
ness, her unlikeness to himself, was what 
attracted him, eliciting some strange 
quality of reverence. For Amarilly he 
had curbed his reckless ways to the 
astonished relief of his patient, rapidly 
graying father, settled down to work, and 
announced his intention to marry speedily. 
In sheer gratitude the father began the 
building of a tiny bungalow as a love-nest 
for him. 

_ Then, one night when they were return- 
ing together from a church sociable, and 
Amarilly had been telling in her sweet, 
flute-like voice of the happenings of her 
day, the visits with gifts of jam and cake 
to old, rheumatic Mrs. Pattison and deli- 
cate Miss Bell who nursed a continual 
musery in her chest, tinglingly aware of the 


lounging masculine presence beside her, 
Roy had drawn her to a sudden halt. 

“You’re awful sweet, Amarilly,” he said 
huskily. “A regular little saint spending 
her life for other people! Let’s get married, 
youand I. I need you.” 

And perhaps Roy dimly realized in that 
moment how much he did need Amarilly’s 
gentle sweetness. 

“Oh, Roy!’ whispered Amarilly, and 
even then it was all she could say. 

So it was settled, and often Amarilly, 
receiving the amazed congratulations of 
her friends, felt it was a beautiful dream 
which could not be true. What had she, 
Amarilly Dale, to offer Roy with his impe- 
rious spirit and his easy mastery of things 
which frightened her? Like, for instance, 
the time Portuguese Joe had taken a knife 
to him, and Roy had coolly snatched it 
away, laughing at the man’s discomfiture, 
at the same time apologizing for the ill- 
considered remark which had provoked 
Joe’s quick wrath. And in the end Joe 
had gone away liking him—as everybody 
did. 

No, she had nothing to offer, except 
perhaps her love for him, and that she 
couldn’t make clear. 

“You don’t love me!’’ Roy would tease, 
holding her cool cheeks between his strong 
hands and looking deep down into her 
blue eves. “Such a cool, little, pink-and- 


white saint you are, Amarilly!” 

And, blushing furiously, Ama- 
rilly would drop her eyes and 
strain against the teasing hands, 
in her heart a shamed rapture 
which forbade her looking at 
him lest he see how much she 
did care. 

“Oh, Roy!” she would protest. 

And Roy would laugh and 
let her go, and, running a 
restless hand through his curls, 
paint for her a picture of their 
life together. 

“You'll be my little saint 
wile,” he would laugh. “And 
I’ll come home every-night and 
get your neat little house all 
mussed up—will vou like that, 
Amarilly?” 

“Oh, Roy!” would reply Ama- 
rilly, color coming and going 
in the sensitive face beneath 
shining bands of honey-colored 
hair. 

“Oh, Roy!” he would mimic. 
And then, suddenly serious: 
“To you know how perfect you 
are, Amarilly? Just you, with 
vour blue eyes and your prim 
hair and the velvet band around 
vour little, white neck? Hold 
tight to me. Amarilly. Don’t 
ever Iet me get away from 
yvou— 

Amarilly considered gravely. 
“Nobody but yourself could 
ever take you away from me, 
Roy.” 

“Then nobody ever will.”’ 

But that, she thought un- 
happily, releasing the bit of 

vine which sprang back sharply into posi- 
tion, was in the beginning. Lately Roy 
had been different. More restless, less 
interested, and possessed of a queer, 
upspringing temper. He hadn’t cared so 
much to talk about the house, of the 
garden they would have next spring, or 
whether the spare room should be pink or 
blue. He hadn’t cared to talk about 
anything much, just sitting, frowning into 
space. And she had thought he was tired 

. she hadn’t known it was Loretta 
Healy with her red cheeks and bright eves 
bothering him. 

With swelling heart Amarilly opened 
the door and went in. 

From the dining-room her mother called 
to her. ‘Come out here, pettie. Supper’s 
near ready.” 

Obediently she followed the voice, laying 
the basket on a chair as she entered. 

“There’s brown sausages and fried 
apples and those little cakes you like so 
much,” greeted the mother companion- 
ably. ‘“Land-o’-living, Amarilly, you’re 
whiter’n a ghost!” 

“T’m—tired,” confessed the girl list- 
lessly. 

“Sit right down at your place and I'll 
put things on,’’ insisted Mrs. Dale. a 
large, pillowy, intensely maternal woman. 
“Wearing yourself out a-tramping around 
waiting on folks!’ (Continued on page 158) 














USTER and Buddy Jackson are 
two little boys who live in Southern 
California. Now when one hears 
the names Buster and Buddy 

and is told that they belong to two little 

boys in California, one thinks at once of 

cheeks as red and close to bursting as a 

June peach, and eyes and lips as merry and 

as mischievous as a magpie’s. In this 

instance one is wrong. For while Buster 
and Buddy’s cheeks are daily growing 
rounder and redder and their eyes and lips 
merrier and more mischievous, they were 
but a little yesterday ago two peaked, 
white, meager little boys who had never 
known what it was to breathe hard, to eat 
hard, or to play hard. The manner of 
their change is the reason for this story. 
Buster and Buddy Jackson were born 

eight and ten years ago in a spare part of a 

scattered farming district in the Middle 

West. Father and Mother Jackson them- 

selves had never lived very hard, and when 
their two sons came, the burden of their 
responsibility seemed almost more than 
their frail bodies could carry. As they saw 
their little ones grow in years but not in 
physical promise, their hearts ached at 
the thought of the future. Country 
doctors told them that there was nothing 
the matter with Buster and Buddy any 
more than there was with them, and 
suggested a change of climate. Father 

Jackson had no trade at which he could 
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In ten years Los Angeles cut its death-rate from tuberculosis in half. 
while they had a chance, to those whose physical condition would have made them easy victims 


A Chance for the Borderline Child 


By 


HEN communities come to un- 

derstand that the cheapest 
time to stop illness is before it has 
begun, then preventoria like the one 
described in this article will take the 
place of hospitals, and every child in 
the country will have its chance to 
begin life with a healthy, robust 
constitution. In the past we have 
made fresh-air vacations for delicate 
children a matter of charity; in the 
future they will be looked upon as 
an investment, and the community 
that does not provide them will be 
judged as lacking in public spirit 


work. He had been brought up ona 
farm, and his education ended at the 
second year in high school, and all he could 
do was clerk a little and farm a little. 
And these he did from place to place when 
he set out with his little family on their 
long pilgrimage in search of health. He 
worked his way by stop-overs at farms and 
in villages from Iowa to Florida, where he 
felt sure the warm air would work a change 
in those he loved. After two years in the 
orange groves there was no improvement, 
so he went to Washington, D. C., where he 
worked for the government; then to Texas 
to the oil fields; and at last to Los Angeles, 
California, where he drove a_ grocery 
wagon. 

And all this time Buster and Buddy 


me 





How? 






It gave a chance, 





Genevieve Parkhurst 





grew thinner and paler and more languid. 
Buster, at ten, was no taller than he 
should have been at six. He and Buddy, 
then eight, were about the same size. 
Even the climate of Southern California 
did them no good. And then, one day at 
school, where they had been sent at the 
urging of the truant officer, the school 
nurse took hold of them and sent them to 
the school clinic. There a doctor looked 
them over, tested their blood, and weighed 
them. 

“All these little tads need is good food, 
fresh air, and sunshine,” he said to the 
nurse. “I think there is work here for 
the public health nurse.” 

So the public health nurse went to the 
home of the Jacksons, and this is what she 
found: two shabby, little rooms in a 
crowded quarter—and no yard to play in; 
a mother too listless to take them out to 
play and unwilling to let them go alone for 
fear something might happen to them; a 
father on the verge of tuberculosis and 
without earning capacity to provide 
nourishing food for his family. The only 
kind of milk that Buster and Buddy knew 
was condensed, from a tin. They were 
fed strong coffee, poor cuts of meat, badly 
cooked, twice a day; in a land where fresh 
fruit and vegetables may be had any day 
at small cost they knew only substitutes. 
Mrs. Jackson, always fearful of that old 
bogy, ‘‘coughs (Continued on page 143) 















THE GREAT BREAKFAST FOOD—GOOD HOT SOUP 









Campbell’s Soup makes us so strong 

That we could romp the whole day. long— 
Just run and run way ‘out of sight 
And not get back till late at night! 







| COME TO 
+) HEALTHVILLE 
. Fat soup every day. 
Enjoy it and 

grow strond! 




































A Sign of Good Health 


A hot, tempting, savory plateful of Campbell's 
Tomato Soup is an invitation your appetite cannot 
resist. The eagerness with which you relish each 
delicious spoonful shows how good it is—and how 
good it is for you. It’s a sign of good health to 
enjoy soup like this every day. 







*Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


derives its tonic wholesomeness from the pure, invigor 
ating juices of luscious, full-ripe tomatoes—the per- 
fect, selected fruit which is richest and the most 
attractive in flavor. Smooth creamery butter is in 
the blend, delicately touched with spices. Delight- i 
fully stimulating and refreshing. Have it tonight! | 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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hey siiihe 
delicious 
salads / 


Here are a few suggestions that 
will help you brighten every-day 
meals with the light, fresh touch so 
needful in the diet of spring. Note how 
simple and inexpensive they are— 
yet how tempting and easy to make. 


You'll like Del Monte Pears just as 
they come from the can, served on 
lettuce with French dressing. Fill 
them with cottage cheese, moisten 
with onion juice and sprinkle with 
paprika, for another treat—or simply 
garnish with pimientos on lettuce 
and serve with mayonnaise. 


For more elaborate service try Del 
Monte Pears filled with chopped wal- 
nuts and dates, sprinkled with grated 
cheese. They’re really delightful. 


Remember, too, that Del Monte 
Pears make many desserts that are 
just as simple and delicious as these 
salads. For instance, there are pear 
pie and pear shortcake—two rare 
treats—and scores of other equally 
tempting ways to serve them. 


For more than 500 quick, inexpen- 
sive recipes and suggestions for put- 
ting healthful, appetizing variety into 
the menu with the many delicious 
fruits and vegetables packed under 
the Del Monte Brand, send for acopy 
of our new book, “Del Monte Recipes 
of Flavor.” It is free. 


Address Department B 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 





Pears 
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| in the starch first. 


About-the-Laundry 


PISK OVERLIES 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


EVERY woman, whether she owns a washing-machine or not, has 

some scheme which saves needless steps in the laundry. One 
dollar will be paid for each suggestion accepted, and you will help 
us greatly by enclosing a stamped, addressed envelop when you wish 


the return of unavailable 


material. 


Always address GOOD 


HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


When Starching Clothes—In doing the 
washing for my family in our electric washing- 
machine, F found that the starching of from 
forty to sixty garments and pieces of household 
linen was the most tedious and disagreeable 
part of the whole undertaking. Almost imme- 
diately I happened upon this plan which has 
proved a real time-saver. I make about 
three-quarters of a gallon of starch. When all 
the washing is finished and the clothes have 
been rinsed and wrung dry, I put about half 
of the pieces to be starched, shaken out light- 
ly, into one of the stationary tubs. I pour half 
of the hot starch over them and wring them 
one by one through the power wringer, the top 
ones first. As the starch drips off the wringer 
board, I hold the next piece under to catch it, 
occasionally sopping the starch out of .the 
corners of the tub also, and then repeating the 
operation till all the clothes are wrung through. 
Then I put the rest of the pieces in the tub and 
pour the balance of the starch over them, re- 
peating the wringing process. The starch is 
evenly distributed through the clothes, and I 
have no trouble with lumps when ironing them. 
If any piece is desired very stiff, it can be dipped 
Mrs. J. T. H., Ma. 


Drying Woolen Sweaters—Heavy woolen 
sweaters may be dried most successfully in the 
following way: Lay acleansheet kept just for 
the purpose over a window screen. On this 
place the washed sweater in exactly its original 
form, carefully placing the fulness in the front, 
with a flat back. Balance the screen on two 
chairs and dry the sweater over a floor register 
or in a warm room in the winter time, or in a 
shady place out-of-doors if it is summer. 

Miss M. A, N. J. 


To Wash Heavy Rag Rugs—I have found 
a simple way of washing heavy rag rugs. 
Soak the rugs for five minutes in cold water, 
then spread them on a bare floor and sprinkle 
heavily with any good washing powder. Scrub 
the rugs until they are clean witha clean broom 
dipped in hot water. Rinse thoroughly in 
clear water in the laundry tub and hang on the 
ine to dry. Mrs. L. J. 0., Wyo. 


Keeping the Ironing Board Clean—It is 
surprising how much dust can collect on an 
lironing board cover when it is ‘not in use. To 
avoid just this very thing, I have made a cotton 
bag into which the ironing board can be slipped 
after each time of using. This bag is long 
enough to fold over at the top and thus protects 
the board from dirt and dust. 

Miss M. A., N. J. 


Removable Covers for Holders—TI find 


| ironing holders,and in fact all holders,are bound 
| to get soiled when used for any great length 


of time, and it is not an easy task to wash and 
dry them when they are so thick. To ease the 
washing of the same, I make the foundation 
pads of the usual size and shape. Then I make 
slip-covers of the same size as the pads, having 
short tapes on the edges. These covers slip 
over the pads easily, being tied in position. 
When soiled, the covers alone are removed and 
washed. Gingham, percale, or something firm 
and washable is satisfactory for the covers. 
Mrs. T. W. B., Conn. 


To Keep the Iron From Sticking—If, when 
making starch, you use soapy water as the 
foundation, you will have no further trouble 
with the iron sticking to the article you are 
laundering. Allow one tablespoonful of soap 
jelly to each quart of water, adding the desired 
amount of starch, depending upon the gar- 
ments to be starched. Miss E. H., Wis. 


To Keep Curtains Clean—To any one living 
in a smoky city, the problem of keeping the 
curtains clean is a difficult one. In my apart- 
ment I have solved the difficulty by having 
all my curtains of the same material and made 
identically the same, always keeping on hand 
one extra pair of curtains. Each week I put 
the pair of curtains which is soiled the most 
into the wash, hanging up the extra pair in its 
place. To simplify the laundering, I have 
two extra curtain rods in the laundry, each of 
which is six feet long, or over twice the width 
of one curtain. After washing, the curtains 
are stretched by hangihg from one rod while 
the other is run through the bottom hems. In 
this way, the curtains dry easily, and by fol- 
lowing the above plan my curtains are always 
clean and unwrinkled, my windows are never 
bare, and there is no extra labor involved in 
laundering the curtains. This method of 
drying the curtains is adapted to those made 
of net or filet. Mrs. B. H. J., Ill. 


To Wash Tricolette Blouses—I have a light 
tricolette- blouse which must be laundered 
often. I found it difficult to iron it nicely 
after frequent washings. Now I simply hang 
the blouse on a clean wooden rod, then tie the 
rod to the clothes line by means of a stout 
string. In the winter months I place the rod 
over the back of two chairs. In this manner 
the blouse dries smoothly and requires no 
ironing. Miss H. M. A., Minn, 


Bridge Table Covers Easily Washed—It 
always proved a tedious task to wash my bridge 
table covers because of the many tapes at- 
tached to them, used in keeping the covers in 
place on the table. Now I have dispensed 
with the tapes entirely and simplified the 
washing of the covers by making a tiny, square 
pocket on the under side of each corner, fastened 
with a snap. In each pocket I place a weight, 
which keeps the cover in position and can be 
slipped out when the cover is laundered. 

Mrs. L. H. N., N. Y. 


To Keep the Bedroom Curtains Clean— 
Just how to keep the bedroom curtains from 
getting soiled and mussed at night when the 
windows are wide open was, until recently, @ 
great problem to me, but I have at last hit 
upon a simple plan. Buy spring clothes-pins 
in any department store. Two are needed 
for each window. Catch the outside and in- 
side edges of both white curtain and cretonne 
drapery together, lift these to the highest point 
that can be reached along the outside of the 
curtain, and snap all together with a clothes- 
pin. It is surprising how fresh and clean the 
curtains will keep when you follow this pro- 
cedure. Miss M. A. H., N J 
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Cantilever 
Stores 


Cut this out for reference. 
4% = Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
 Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop,15 N.Pearl 
7% Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 llth Ave 
iy Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
th Atlanta—-Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
8 Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
3altimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte---221 ee ie ‘ia 
—30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502 
chicago {1536 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The MeAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid 


Columbia. S. C.-—Watson Shoe Co. 
. Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. ° e 
A Davenport—R._M. Neustadt & Sons ur 
‘T Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 

Denver—224 Foster Bldg. J 


Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. @ ° e 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson. 41 E. Adams Av. tS m 

Easton—H. Mayer, £27 Northampton L 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, | 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 


Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 
Fl Paso—Pirular Dry Goods Co. our € 
Erie—Weschler Co., 919 State St. Ou 
Franston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 

Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St 

Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 





















































































Galveston—Fellman’s ‘i Wh : ya ~ ‘ 
aeunl’ Repide—tierpebshelieer Co. ANTILEVER SHOES, with their flexible arches, 
Greenville, S._ C.—Pollock’ i 2 > ‘ : 
Haserstown—Bikie’s the give your feet a new freedom that will reflect 
Harrisburg —Orner's, . 24 No. 3rd St. itself in your posture and walk. In every move 
Huston-—Clayton’s, 363 Main St. | you make on your feet, they will help you, whether you 
untington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl Z i i achi 7 i Z 
aon <8 dete oe i ro pr de with baby, reaching for something on a 
jeckien, Mich Palmer Co. shelt, usting pictures, getting 1n a car or shopping. In 
Jacksony —Gold s ( 2Vvers. Vv ave gz 2 PX] > arc < 
Jersey City—Hennetts 411 Central Ave. Cantilevers, you have a gentle, flexible arch support that 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. permits your feet to exercise and strengthen. Cantilever 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. Shoe arches are flexi Stes mn a : H 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son Shoe arches are fle xible like your own arches, They aid 
oan el game He King & the circulation of your blood. In them you will walk 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. e with more grace and perform your pleasures and duties 
oe. Ee pate ten tle & with an unhampered frevdens that ‘wil increase your 
oy eae A a ae tirelessness (your vitality) and change everyday activi- 
Li — oe Co., 302 Main St H i i i ‘ 
het Anecles-80S Wow Beat B ties into beneficial exercise. 
me at as ay 7, Co. oa I di h ith tl . iff . . 
owell—The Bon arche nh ordinary shoes wi y 
Mason City—Woodruff Shoe Co. arcl d 7 ine Fags a bg > mention 
MeKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan arches and unnatural lines your whole bearing is uncon- 
Milwaukee Brouwer shoe Co sciously stiffened. The muscles of your body as well 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Sinan as your feet are strained. ‘“Weak foot” develops and 
a omery—Cam ‘4 y i d 
Morristown—G. ggg la you cannot walk with natural grace. _Slowly the mar- 
Mt. Vernon, N. ¥.—A. J. Rice & Co. ring marks of age creep in. Age is manifested by 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons impaired circulation and lack of flexibility. Youth is 





Newark—897 Broad St., (opp. City Hall) : 
New Britian—Sloan Bros elastic—supple. The choice is yours whether people read 


























New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd fi i i 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. | lg the signs of age or the freshness of youth in your face. 
bY 8 
New York—22 West 39th St. Pla i i i 
New York 22 West 29th s ; ay golf or tennis, dance, or do calisthenics 
Oukland—205, Henshaw Bldg. if you wish, but don’t offset the beneficial effects of 
Dmahe—1708 Howard St. pen such exercise by wearing shoes with stiff, unyielding 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young P arches when you are walking, standing or working. In 
Pes fe ma a al Cantilevers you will find supreme comfort, support that 
Pittsbureh—The Rosenbaum Co. permits helpful foot exercise with every step, low heels 
Plainfeld—M. G; "Van i wedged to make you walk correctly, natural lines and 
nd, Me.—Paln i 
Poughkeenste-—Louls, Schonberger room for the toes. | These special features have not 
Frovidenee— The, Boston Store taken away from their trim appearance. They are finely 
Richmond, Va.—~Seymour Syete made of splendid materials and are reasonably priced. 
ochester—148 E > 
Rock Sint hae Co. Shoes that do not near you write the 
Bee pa Goeschel-Brater Co. bear the Cantilever manufacturers, Morse 
: “7 Pantene pence Bldg., (opp. P. 0.) trade-mark are not & Burt Co., 2 Carl- 
Salt Lake Clty -Woltne ‘tnes in Cantilever Shoes. ton Ave., Brooklyn, 
an Antonio—Guarantee chen’ Avoid substitution. N. Y., for the address 
San serancisce Phelan Bldg. Arcade Cantilevers are sold of a nearby dealer 
Schenectady-—Patton & fant ee Zz and : —— 
: - only one ealer in ooklet about com- 





fortable shoes. If 
you forget your deal- 


Seattle—Baxter & RB 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
5 Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 





each city, except New 
York. Cantilevers, 













Spokane— 

Springer eee, iii wherever sold, are er’s address, *phone 

Springfield, et properly fitted by ex- “Tel-U-Where” in 

tamford—I,. Spelke & Son perienced men. the larger cities and 

practise—136 S. Salina St. none of the dealers they will tell you 
ma—Fidelity Bldg. listed at the left is where. 








Terre Haute—Otto C 
Poledo—LaSalle & nat 
tenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Ovens" Shoe Store ‘ 
ca—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 


Waco—Davis-Smith Boot | 
Waltham—Rufus Warren x % Sons 

Vashington—1319 F. St 

Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 


Wheeling—Geo, R. Taylor Co. 


Wilkesharre—M Fr. 
Winston-Salem—w. oo Wright & Co. 

Woutsocket—Martin Shoe Co. 

Tae e €. MacInnes Co. 

x kima— Kohls Shoe Co. 

onkers—Touis Klein, 22 Main St. 


York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Zanesville—J. B. H 
I - B. Hunter Co. 
Agencies in 235 other cities Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public He iti 
23! — 1 d 8, en’s ubs, ealth Aut sici 
Directors of Phusical Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities on kee ee pn 
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Like a 
hot water spring 
in your home 


OTHING adds more to the com- 

fort and convenience of a home 
than unlimited hot water. With a 
Pittsburg Automatic in your home, 
one or a dozen can take a hot shower 
or bath at any hour of the twenty- 
four without waiting for water to 
heat. The Pittsburg delivers hot 
water instantly, whenever you want 
it, without delay or limit on quantity. 


When you open a hot water tap, 
here’s what happens down cellar 
where the Pittsburg Automatic is 
hidden away. The gas flashes into 
an intensely hot flame concentrated 
right on the copper coils the water 
is passing through. No waste heat! 
As fast as the water flows through 
the coils, it is heated—not luke- 
warm, but hot. When the tap is 
closed, off goes the gas— AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 


Pittsburg 


WATER HEATERS 


Whether your home is large or 
small, there is a size that will just 
fit it. There are also big installa- 
tions for hotels, hospitals and large 
buildings. 


EASY PAYMENTS PUT A 
PITTSBURG IN YOUR HOME 


The convenient terms of our deferred pay- 
ment plan enable you to enjoy hot water 
luxuries while paying for the Water Heate-. 
A small payment puts the Heater in your home. 


LOOK UP THE PITTSBURG DEALER 
IN YOUR CITY OR WRITE US. _ Probably 
the local gas office or a prominent plumber has 
a Pittsburg connected up so you can see it in 
acton. If you write direct to us, mention the 
number of people and how many faucets you 

ve. We will advi e you which size you need 
and atthe same time send you a free copy of 
“THE WELL-MANAGED HOME.” 


Pittsburg Water Heater Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GR. Witte y''s 
QD wwe stion.- Bo x 


Questions concerning food, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 


Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodwad Building, Washingion, D. C. 


A Long While SinceWe 
Have Mentioned It 


What is the real harm 
in drinking coca-cola? 
If a person drank three 
to four bottles per day 
for three or four years, 
what would be the ef- 
fect on that person? Is 
there anything except 
will-power that will break 
this hahit? Two years 
ago coca-cola could 
not be purchased. at any 
drug store that I know of 
in Columbus, Ohio, but 
ow I believe it can 
he purchased at almost 
any drug store—certainly 
at all places where soft 
drinks ate served. 

A. V. F., Ohio. 


The real harm in drinking coca-cola is due 
to its composition. In the first place, it is 
very sweet, and we have entirely too much 
sugar normally in the diet of this country. 
In the second place, it contains the residue 
soluble in alcohol of the coca leaves from which 
the cocaine has been removed. In the third 
place, it contains added caffein in the pure 
form, which is much more active on an empty 
stomach than the caffein which is present in 
coffee and tea. No one can foretell the effect 
of a drug on any particular person. Every 
person has his own specific resistance to the 
inroads of drugs. I should say that the final 
effect on the normal person of drinking three 
or four bottles of coca-cola per day for a 
number of years would be very serious. In 
the case of a growing child it would probably 
ruin his health for life. 

A strict enforcement of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act would do much to break the coca- 
cola habit. A famous case against coca-cola 
in the trial at Chattanooga dragged its weary 
length along through all the courts and was 
finally decided by the Supreme Court. The 
case was remanded for a new trial at Chat- 
tanooga. When the new trial was called, 
the Coca-Cola Company decided not to con- 
test it. Accordingly, the Court declared that 
coca-cola was an adulterated and misbranded 
article. In spite of this action, in so far as 
I know, the Department of Agriculture has 
taken no steps whatever to enforce this de- 
cision, and coca-cola passes without hindrance 
from one state to another. 

The old company has sold out its business, 
I believe, to a New York corporation. Coca- 
cola is now listed regularly on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and the shares are bought 
and sold like those of ethical corporations. 
As coca-cola has been declared both mis- 
branded and adulterated, I am rather sur- 
prised to find that it has been admitted to the 
Stock Exchange. I hope, in the interests of 
the health of our country, and especially of 
our children, that a new activity may some 
day be developed in the Department of 
Agriculture which will help protect the people 
both north and south from acquiring the 
coca-cola habit. 


Have No Such Hams in This Vicinity 


I find the hams in this vicinity, and in sev- 
eral others where I have been, have the rind 
and fat cut off, and only a little fat left. The 
merchants say the people prefer them that way, 
and that there is no call for the old-fashioned 
ham. Don’t you think they have been kept 
until so molded that they are obliged to cut 
the outside off? Wovld you consider them fit 


for use? Mrs. J. R., Calif. 


” 


“Constipation, 


for Longer Life. 


DE. WILEY has prepared for dis- I 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, “Artificial 
Food for Infants,’’ and “The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; for adults, 
and ‘Reducing and 
Increasing the Weight.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


have never run 
across the kind of ham 
to which yourefer. Ido 
not believe the story of 
the grocer that the 
people prefer hams 
treated this way, hence 
I should like to know 
more about the price 
before expressing my de- 
finite opinion. Your 
idea that the outside of 
the ham had to be cut 
away in order to please 
the eye of the customer 
may be the true solu- 
tion of the question. 
However, the old-fash- 
ioned Virginia-cured hams do not present a 
very attractive appearance externally, but on 
the inside they are about the best ever. 


These 


Better Leave Them Alone 


I have moles and blemishes on my face, neck 
and ears. Do you advise having them removed 
on account of the danger of cancer? I am fifty 
years old. They have never given me any 
trouble. Some are red-colored, others close 
pores. My friends want me to have them ta- 


ken off. Mrs. H. E. W., Oregon. 


I can not give you advice of a surgical 
character, as that is entirely out of my line. 
My own opinion is that the more distinctly 
you leave the moles and blotches alone, the 
better it will be for you. They are not likely 
to turn into cancer, as you suggest, unless you 
begin to fool with them. You probably have 
no cancerous tendency anyway, but a person 
who has, ought to be extremely careful about 
troubling a mole or a blemish. In such cases, 
nature may take advantage of the opening 
and increase the proliferation of the cells, 
which is one of the usual conditions of can- 
cerous growths. Why do your friends want 
you to go through all this trouble at your age? 
I fear they are poor advisors. 


Not Able to Explain 


I shall greatly appreciate the favor if you 
will explain to me the result of feeding infants 
from birth on modified cow’s milk. 


Mrs. S. J. S., Oregon. 


I am unable to predict the results of feeding 
an infant from birth on modified cow’s milk. 
My impression is that there is no other arti- 
ficial food for an infant, unless it be goat’s 
milk, that is likely to produce so few ill effects. 
You must not expect, however, that any kind 
of artificial food will produce results as favor- 
able as if an infant were fed on a healthy 
mother’s milk. Of course, I understand that 
the milk is properly modified for the varying 
ages of the infant so as to resemble, as nearly 
as possible, the chemical composition of 
mother’s milk. If the artificial milk is pas- 
teurized or boiled before giving it to the child, 
it should have increasing quantities of orange 
or tomato juice as it grows older. With such 
a diet, it is possible to bring up an infant 
in a healthful and proper way. Nevertheless, 
the death-rate of artificially fed infants is very 
much higher than among those naturally fed. 
A diet of properly modified milk, either cow’s 
or goat’s, is so superior to any other form of 
artificial food for infants as to make such a 
choice imperative if the welfare of the child is 
the prime consideration. 
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The difference between white-white 
clothes and grey-white clothes is 
often the difference between 
Fels- Naptha Soap and ‘‘just 
laundry soap.”” The Fels-Naptha 
blend of splendid soap and real 
naptha cleans clothes cleaner— 
that’s the story. 


he story the clothes-line tells 


Real Naptha! 
You can tell 
by the smell 


The original and genuine 
naptha soap, in the 
ted-and-green wrapper. 


© 1922, Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia 


Two women. Two washes. Two 
soaps. Two results! The woman at 
your left tried to get her clothes clean. 
She did the best she could with the 
soap she had. But the clothes-line 
is impartial. It must tell the truth. 
And the truth is—grey-white clothes 
for this woman’s labors! 

Her neighbor used Fels-Naptha, 
in this way: She wet the clothes; 
rubbed Fels-Naptha on them; rolled 
them; let them soak for a half-hour 
in lukewarm water; rubbed such 
extra-soiled places as wristbands; 
rinsed them. The clothes-line 
shows white-white clothes for this 
woman! And with less labor. 

The difference in the clothes is 
the difference in the soaps. One is 


“just laundry soap.” Fels-Naptha is 
more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that brings 
out the best in these two great 
cleaners—a way that has never been 
successfully imitated! 

The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
wades clean through each thread, 
breaking dirt’s grip so the soapy water 
can flush it away. Having done its 
work, the naptha vanishes, leaving 
the clothes sweet and clean. Clothes 
are whiter because cleaner, and more 
sanitary for the same reason. Say 
“Fels-Naptha” to your store-man— 
and mean it! Directions for using 
are printed inside every wrapper. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send for 


free sample. Write 


“*Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.”* 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Tuckaway folds i] /H/\\\ 
into a space Lima 
2%x 7% x 52 \ 
i\ J | 


inches and 
weighs ap- 
proximately 
15 pounds. 


The Only Certified 
Safety Folding Ladder 


b ier not only are safe on the topmost step 
of a TUCKAWAY ladder but you feel 
safe and there’s a lot of comfort in that safe 
feeling. 

You are safe because TUCKAWAY is built 
to carry on its top step more than three times 
the weight of the heaviest person. You feel 
safe because the hand rails extend beyond 
the top step, giving you leg-braces. 


TUCKAWAY is more than a convenient 
folding ladder that opens or closes in a jiffy; 
it is the safest, most comfortable feeling lad- 
der you can have. 

TUCKAWAY is made of oil-treated straight grained 


white oak and poplar, with nickel plated steel fixtures. 
It folds but cannot collapse. 


TUCKAWAY is certified by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, approved by Good Housekeeping, 
Tribune and Modern Priscilla Institutes, and safety 
engineers everywhere. TUCKAWAY is the standard 
library ladder of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. Sold by best department and hardware 
stores; if yours has not yet received TUCKAWAY, 
mail check or money order direct. 


+ i 
TM REG US PAT OFF ANO PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTR es 
Plain bases $6.95 Rubber bases $7.20 
(West of Mississippi, $7.20 and $7.45) 
Shipping Charges Collect 


Tuckaway Folding Ladder Co., Inc. 
111 Broadway Dept.G New York City 


Notice: A limited sales territory is still open 
to responsible agents 
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One perfume is bet- 
ter than two, says 
Nature, whose every 
flower is a fragrance 


Perfume—the Fragrance of Femininity 


Nora 


By 


HERE is no element of modern life more 

| closely connected with the past and 

more redolent of romance than perfume. 

The wives of Pharaoh knew it to be an essential 

part of their toilet, and all through the ages it 

has been connected not only with feminine 

beauty, but with the ceremonies of practically 
every religion in the world. 

Today there is practically no part of the 


| world that does not give something to perfume, 


and the famous jasmine, rose, and acacia 
garden at Cannes, and the violet gardens at 
Nice are unforgetably beautiful. Nimes is 





| famous for its thyme, rosemary, and lavender; 


citron and orange oil come from Sicily; iris 
and bergamot from Italy; roses are extensively 
cultivated in Bulgaria and European Turkey, 
|and England is unsurpassed for its lavender 
and peppermint which flourish at Mitcham and 
Hitchin, to say nothing of the costly perfumes 
that are obtained from the plants of Ceylon, 
the East Indies, Mexico, and Peru. 

When the choice of a perfume is so wide, it 
is not always an easy matter for a woman to 
decide what fragrance most accurately ex- 
presses her personality, and she will probably 
try many before she makes a final decision, 
but having made her choice, she must refuse to 

| be tempted from the path of wisdom and led 
away by the new and the novel, until she makes 
her scents a part of herself. 

Certain types of women suggest a certain 
type of perfume—for instance, the vivid 

| brunette suggests the langourous oriental per- 
fume, which would be very far from expressing 
the dower-like blonde, who would be more 
| suitably expressed in the pure flower fragrances 
| of the rose, of the lily, or heliotrope, while the 
| dashing, out-of-doors girl, who may be any 
| type of beauty but is struggling to express a 
point of view, seems to call for fresh violets, 
lavender, or fresh spring blossoms. 

Care should be taken not to mix your scents, 

for your effect will be spoiled if you do. It 
|is always well to remember that nearly all the 
good makers have a complete line of toilet 
articles, and your soap, powder, bath salts, 
| sachets, and perfume should not only bear the 
same fragrance, but the same trademark, for 
| the Jacqueminot of one maker will in all proba- 
| bility be entirely different from the Jacque- 
|minot of another, due chiefly to different 
methods of manufacture, or a different source 


| of supply of the basic ingredients. 


Mullane 


Of course the ideal scent is the fragrance that 
is so indefinite that one wonders if it is not 
merely the natural perfume of a charming 
personality. To be -sweet-scented and not 
perfumed is the ideal we should all seek. 
Strong odors stamp a person as ill-bred just as 
surely as ostentatious ornaments or glaring 
colors. But the toilet that commences with a 
bath perfumed with bath salts and with the 
use of its companion soap, adds powder lightly 
to the neck and arms, blows a breath of per- 
fume from an atomizer on the hair, and is 
completed by a single drop of perfume behind 
each ear is charmingly feminine and naturally 
exceedingly charming. 

Nowadays many of the most beautiful per- 
fumes are so expensive that it is impossible 
for the woman of a limited income to procure 
them, and for her the extended use of the 
sachet is recommended. Sachet also has the 
advantage of being more pervading and less 
suddenly striking than the real essences. But 
sachets must be everywhere—their fragrance 
must rise from opened drawers, from hat boxes, 
from the lining of her cupboards, and even 
from her shoe chests. 

Her satin shoes can rest on silk-covered 
trees padded with scented cotton, and her 
frocks should hang from padded hangers that 
hide her perfume in their silken depths. Many 
women wear little silk sachets pinned in the 
linings of their frocks, tucked in their furs, and 
even in the crowns of their hats. Your bureau 
drawers should have little quilted silk or 
organdy covers—perhaps lace-edged if you 
are so minded—that carry your fragrance, 
and little individual sachets can be tucked 
away in your rolled stockings, and your veils 
rolled on a silk-covered roller faintly scented. 

A boudoir cap that is as charming as It 1s 
novel can be made of two pieces of ribbon 
tying at the back, quilted to hold the sachet, 
with a lace ruffle in the front and is not only 
very pretty but has the effect of leaving the 
hair faintly perfumed. 

The housewife needs no introduction to 
lavender, and the fortunate ones who nightly 
sleep in lavender-scented sheets will never 
again endure the odor of soap and the electric 
iron. ; 

There are dozens of ways of introducing 
perfume into the household, but if done 
correctly the result is the same—a fresh 
charm that is entirely feminine. 





A Simple Test Will Convince You 


Next cleaning day, after your rugs have 
been vigorously swept, telephone one of our 
Authorized Dealers to send out a representa- 
tive with a Hoover—no obligation, of course. 


Just let him glide The Hoover over your 
cleanest rugs, after first showing you that 
its bag contains no dirt. 


You will be appalled at the dirt he will soon 
empty from the Hoover bag. You will be 
surprised that such apparently clean rugs 
could in reality be so unsanitary. 


Naturally such a condition is no reflection 
upon you. It is simply impossible to dis- 
lodge buried dirt from rugs except by beat- 
ing, electric sweeping and air suction. The 
Hoover is therefore an absolute necessity. 


Electrically it beats out all the nap-wearing 
disease-laden grit from rug depths; electri- 
cally it sweeps up the stubbornest litter, 
erects crushed nap, freshens colors and 
cleans by air—in one easy, rapid, dustless 
operation guaranteed to add years to the life 
and beauty of all your rugs and thereby to 
repeatedly save its cost. 


Have a free home demonstration of this 
time-perfected cleaner and its attachments. 


Phone any Tel-U-Where Information Bu- 
reau, any Hoover Branch Office orwrite the 
factory for addresses of Authorized Dealers, 
the only dealers licensed to demonstrate, sell 
and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee. 
Offered in three sizes, all moderately priced. 
Convenient terms if desired. 


Tue Hoover Suction SweePpeR COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of czlectric cleaners 
Nactories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Canada 
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it Sweeps 


it Cleans 
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That delicious smell 
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of Home Cooking ! 


- HAT are we having for dinner? My, 


doesn’t it smell good!” 


How often that delicious smell of home 
cooking comes from something fried! The 
ideal way to fry is in a Griswold cast iron 
skillet because, being iron, it stays heated to 
the right temperature and keeps your fat really 
hot with very little fuel. 


To have healthful fried neat you must sear 
the surface quickly, to keep in the good 
nourishing juices (only very hot fat will do 
this) and prevent it from soaking up fat and 
becoming greasy. 


Griswold skillets are made of uniformly 
thick cast iron which distributes the heat 
evenly, browning the contents just the same all 
over. In all sizes, from small ones 434 inches 
across the bottom to large ones, 13% inches in 
diameter. Every well-equipped kitchen needs 
three or four sizes at least. 


Griswold cast iron kitchen utensils are 
carried by all the better stores. If you cannot 
get them, write direct to us. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Dept. K-1 Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 





Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra 
Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle 
Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible 
Dampers and Gas Hot Plates 
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Furni shings and Decora. 
tions 
(Continued from page 41) 


introduced as early as 1708, whereas che vogue 
of this wood in England did not become 
pronounced until about 1720. Sweet gum 
locustwood, ge pine, maple, and wild 
cherry were also extensively used by Colonial 
cabinetmakers. In the manufacture of Wind- 
sor chairs, which started in Philedciphia 
mixed woods were used, amd-many were 
painted green or—less frequently—yellow 
and occasionally black, or red. : 
Virginia and the Carolinas were settled 
chiefly by gentleman adventurers who either 
imported their furniture from the Mother 
Country or ordered it from Philadelphia and, 
consequently, can not be said to have developed 
any distinct local types such as the block-front 
desks and butterfly tables of New England. 


Georgian and Empire Influence 


The influence of Chippendale on American 
craftsmen was strongly manifest between 1750 
and 1775. Sheraton types then gained the 
ascendancy and were gradually merged into 
the American interpretation of the florid and 
pompous spirit of the French Empire «which 
dominated furniture design for the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Mahogany was the principal wood employed. 
Contours lost their delicacy and became mas- 
sive and often clumsy. Metal mounts es- 
pecially in the form of chiseled feet for chairs, 
sofas, and tables—vied with coarse but elabo- 
rate carving in an effort to produce super- 
latively rich effects. Naturalistic flowers and 
fruits — notably pineapples — twisted posts, 
heavy, scrolled supports and ornaments, cor- 
nucopias, and lion-paw feet appeared in pro- 
fusion. In many tables a carved pineapple 
formed a pedestal which rested on a plinth 
supported by animal paws. Many sideboards 
had four columns across the front, the middle 
section of which was swelled. Drawer pulls 
were stamped from bronze in the form of lion’s 
heads or open flowers, with ring handles. The 
four-post bed degenerated into a clumsy, over- 
ornate affair in which the headboard, ‘foot- 
board, and tester as well as the bloated posts 
were heavily carved. 

As one authority has said of the American- 
Empire period, “In it a lavish massing of 
material is substituted for good lines and finely 
wrought detail.” The one redeeming feature 
was the work of Duncan Phyffe and his asso- 
ciates. Phyffe had a shop in the city of New 
York, in which he made tables, chairs, and 
other furniture which today is valued beyond 
price. All the delicacy and finesse which 
characterized the finest creations of Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite were embodied in his work, 
which, however, was based upon Empire forms. 
The lyre was a favorite motif and appeared 
repeatedly in chair backs and table supports. 
A Duncan Phyffe chair, with the characteristic 
| concave legs and lyre back is shown on page so- 
This celebrated cabinetmaker was also noted? 
for his sectional dining-tables, made in three. 
parts, each supported by four concave. légs 
radiating from a plinth from which rose the 
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pedestal support. 
The American Tradition 


In all the American-made furniture of the 
seventeenth. eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries. careful and finished workmanship 
was the cule. Peg joints, mortise and tenon 
construction with the tenons of chair legs 
passing entirely through the seat and wedged 
from the top. hand turnings, butterfly wedges 
joining the sections which composed flat sur- 
faces—such as table tops—hand-split spindles 
trued to the grain of the wood—these con- 
tributed to the making of furniture which not 
only delighted the eye, but established a 
tradition of soundness and durability. of 
conscientious regard for details, and of pride 
in achievement, which it should be our delight 

| and staunch endeavor to uphold. 





Old English — 


‘‘—_aqnd I have a floor 
like new in an hour!’’ 


Gj A ‘ You bring out all the beauty of the wood’s 
“VOR LA WRT natural grain when you wax and polish a floor 


Acan of Old English Wax with Old English Wax. 


will be given away with every 
Old English Waxer-Polisher. ‘ ’ 
This new time- and labor-sav- Once waxed, the rich, subdued lustre of the 


ing device both applies the ‘ . . " 7 ° 
waxand polishes the floor. It’s finish will last a lifetime, with an occasional 


a great improvement, because / ‘ ; 
with it you can polish just a8 “touching up” of the places most used. It will 
and wax the floor besides, / not show heel-marks and scratches. 


as easily as running a carpet- 


sweeper. It lasts a lifetime. ee The new easy way 
/ ’ 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, take advantage of our 
aaah apt oa Anyone who can run a carpet-sweeper can 
both wax and polish floors with the Old English 
Waxer Polisher shown here. It’s the new, easy 
way. A soft cloth will do, but the Waxer-Polisher 


is much quicker and easier. It saves wax, too. 


The inexpensive floor finish 


Because Old English Wax contains more hard, 
high-grade imported wax, it goes farther, lasts longer 
and costs less. Old English Wax costs about one-third 
of most other finishes. Itis an ideal finish for the 
floors in any home, however simple or magnificent. 


Wax just one floor 


Try it. See for yourself the permanent beauty 
Old English Wax gives all your floors—whether 
they’re unfinished hardwood or softwood, varnished 
orshellaced—as well as your woodwork and furniture. 


For dancing 


Just sprinkle Old English Powdered Wax lightly 
over the floor—the feet of the dancers put on the 
polish. A perfect dancing surface. 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 1338 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


How to Clean Your Floors 
Olid English Brightener is an ideal 


cleaner for your floors—waxed, varnished or 
shellaced—and for your woodwork and furni- 
ture. It is the preparation that cleans perfectly 
without injuring the finish. It leaves a light 
film of wax that polishes beautifully, protects 
against wear, and makes the finish last twice 
aslong. Keeps linoleum pliable and protects 
the surface. Old English Brightener contains 
no oil, so it will not collect dust, discolor the 
wood, or soil your rugs. 


Tue A. S. Boyte Company, 1338 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, Woodwork 

and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 

[] Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waxer- 

Polisher at the special time-limited price, $3.50 (Denver and 

West, $4.00), which I enclose. 


Mail coupon for FREE Book 


Into this book we’ ve condensed expert advice based 
on our experience of more than a quarter of a century 
to help you in finishing your floors, woodwork, fur- 
niture, linoleum, etc. 


Get Old English products at your paint, hardware, Name— 


drug, housefurnishing or department store. Or write 


us direct. At least mail the coupon for the free book. Address —_________ 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Today you can make your frocks with 


the success of an expert 


Dresses that no one will believe 
you made yourself! 

A year ago you would have 
laughed at the idea of re-creating 
a Paris gown at home—today 
you can calmly do it. 

You can sit down to sew, 
knowing your dress when fin- 
ished will be perfect—in its style, its lines, 
its very finish. 

The Deltor, now included with every new 
Butterick pattern, gives you the deft success 
of a professional in your sewing. 

Every Butterick pattern you buy has been 
actually made up and fitted on a living 
model before the pattern is put on sale. 


Its Deltor is an exact record, in pictures. 


and words, of that expert dressmaking which 
takes place in the Deltor fitting room. 

With it you know exactly what to do and 
when and how to do it. 

You select your materials like 
an expert. The Deltor gives you 
a list of just what fashionable ma- 
terials are best suited to the lines 
of the callpron model you have 





Design 3601 


Design 3637 
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Home sewing has now become an entirely new thing 





selected. A frock, for example, 
designed for taffeta, might quite 
lose its style in a softer material 
like georgette or silk crépe. 

You lay your pattern swiftly 
and easily by the Deltor cutting 
layout that shows your size pat- 
tern laid out on your width ma- 
terial. In fact your chart is even for the 
particular view you prefer of the pattern 
you have bought. You do not waste an 
inch. You cut with all the cleverness of 
the Butterick cutting expert who made the 
layout. Women who have sewed all their 
lives are amazed at the saving. You will 
find that cutting this expert way you need 
from 14 to 13@ yards less material on every 
garment you make. 

Putting your dress together never took so 
little time. There is none of the old uncer- 
tainty, the experimental basting, the ripping 
out. There before your eyes, your Deltor 
has every step in pictures. You 
put your frock together in the 
same knowing way the expert did. 
You yourself easily and quickly 






Design 3637 The fabric trim- 
ming and a fabric flower to 
accent the low waist, say very 
clearly that this frock is new. 
The Deltor shows you just how 
to make them. 


Design 3601 4 fabric flower 
to accent the low waist-line and 
cascade draperies that fall to 
an uneven hem-line give charm 
to this dress. 


Design 3631 The sleeve Paris 
has made famous gives char- 
acter and charm to this stylishly 
simple frock. 


Design 3676 The cape dress 
is almost a necessity this Spring, 
and this one is especially easy 
to make, when you have the 
Deltor to guide you. 





Design 3631 a 


500 designs for the New Season—BUTTERICK 















Desien 3676 
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dous help. To the woman who sews at home 





create each lovely line with the same 






cleverness. it makes a still greater difference. Dresses 

And you finish your dress with that de- you never dared attempt before you can 
lightful perfection you have loved in costly now make like a professional. i 
frocks. You no longer have to compromise Just as Butterick’s fashion service has  . >". 









because something is “too hard for you.” always been the most complete in the &) 
If your dress has the stylish bateau neck world, now the Deltor dressmaking service ¥ 
that is so difficult to finish, the Deltor will is so complete, that with it you sew into 
show how to finish it so professionally that your dress all the style of the original model, 
there is not even the ghost of a pucker. the very spirit of the Rue de la Paix. 

No matter what .new 
fashion feature your dress yoga 
calls for—the cape back, y: owe 

n . ycS] €. 

the low moyen-age waist- ic ys). 

line, with its new blousing 3 
fullness, that new fabric é, 
trimming— you know that 
the Deltor will show you 
exactly how to handle it 
successfully. 

Every bit of the Deltor 
applies specifically to just 
that particular garment on 
which you are working—it 
is really a complete, illus- ; 
trated dressmaking course, } 
for that particular garment. 

Even professional dress- } / 
makers say frankly that they | 
find the Deltor a tremen- 






































When you buy a Butterick pat- 
tern you will find the Deltor in 
the envelope. Every new But- 
terick pattern (30c to 50c) now 
gives you this complete service. 


f N It is the greatest dressmaking 
{ 

















help to women since the paper 
pattern itself. 

Butterick, New York, Paris, 
London. 
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You put your dress “2x, 
together like an expert 





Cutting the new way saved $7.50 Every dress is easier to put together one certain way than 
itis any other way. This quick sure way that a professional 


on one dress would handle its making is what the Deltor gives you. 
You know just what to do first, what next. 

Q, The pictures and directions are so clear, so explicit, 
that with the Deltor you can make clothes you never 
dared attempt before. 







“I bought my material before my pattern and 
then when I got my pattern with the Deltor I 
found I had 134 yards more material than I 
needed if I followed my Deltor cutting layout. 








P Design 3701— Th 
Fortunately I was able to return my piece of o dina eeneite 
goods and get the smaller amount. So I saved Paris, and with the - 
$7.50 as my material cost $5.50 a yard,” writes ee “aahaen You give your dress 
< e markesi o¢ 7) . 
one enthusiastic woman. new. perfection of finish 





The Deltor that now comes with every new 
Butterick pattern insures you a cutting layout 
that exactly meets your need. It gives cutting 
layouts for every size the pattern comes in, laid 
out on every suitable width of material. They 
are made by cutting experts. You just select 
the picture of your size pattern laid out on the 
width material you are using, pin and cut accord- 
ingly. It saves you time and material. 





The method of finishing a dress the expert determines by 
the material in which he is working. This expert decision 
is what you have with the Deltor. It shows you just how 
to trim and finish, in the material you are using, the par- 
ticular fashion features of your dress. For every point 
the Deltor gives you an expert’s decision and method. 
When your frock is done everything about it is right, 
authentic. 













‘PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR—now on sale 


In using advertisements see page 4 95 











Solving the Vacation 
Problem * * 


(Continued from page 43) 
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down and used as a washstand. when needed. | 

The kitchen was a diffieult problem, as jt 
had to -be almost as.small-as°a*Pullman car 
galley and -yet light and airy, with every ap- 
pliance for making the cooking and dish-was h- 
ing easy and-time-saving. 

It has two large windows hinged at the top: 
to admit air through the whole of the \ indow 
opening.’ Like all the ‘other window’, they’ 
are operated by cords and pulleys. 

Against one wall there is a four-burner oil 
stove, and against another’ is~ an ice=chest.’, 
On the third side of the room, at-right t angles’. 
to the sink and running from the drainboard 
to the door, is a work shelf twenty inches-wide, 
and above it are eight-inch shelves for kitchen. 
supplies and all utensils which can not be hung 
on the edge of the shelf. At-orie ‘end ofthe’ 
work shelf, above the drainboard, are four 
narrow shelves for spices and flavoring extracts, , 
and at the other end is a shelf for the bread-box, 
while beneath the work shelf is the flour-con. 
tainer swinging out on a patent attachment. 

Below the north window is the double sink 
with a drainboard at either end. .’This’sink is 
my special pride, for it is made of’ two gal- 
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“How Good You. 


Are to Me, 


Dear! 


It is Baby’s first birthday, and 
Father has taken this oppor- 
tunity to express to Mother 
his love and devotion. 


This happy custom of re- 
membering both mother and 


child by some small token of 


affection on every birthday is 
gaining in popular favor. 


For such occasions, an artistic 
and exquisite pattern of silver- 


ware from the House of 


Holmes & Edwards is a gift 
that will be forever treasured. 
Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where 


it wears: 

Tea Spoons, Set of six, $4.50 
Super-Plate, protected where the 
wear comes: 

Tea Spoons, set of six, $3.75 
At the Better Dealers in Silverware 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 





vanized iron foot:tubs at'$r. 35.each, with drain 
holes made in ‘the; bottoms; finished ‘with half- 
inch collars underneath. ‘and supplied with 
rubber stoppers. ‘Their’ depth: ‘makes : them 
ideal for rinsing in the most approved fashion, 
by filling-the tub with hot water, “drawing out 
the stopper, ‘and leaving the dishes to dry ° 
without ‘wiping. "These tubs , are; supported . 
merely by their-rims” which. fit into the. als 
cut out for thern in the drainbodrds.,* 

Built into the wall above the:tight: ‘end of the? 
drainboard’ is a set.of shelves: boxed ‘in, with 
a door opening-into the kitchen-astd anothier’ 
opening out-of doors.‘ The latter-is hinged at 
the top and swings out, making a pent-roof to 
protect the opening. The shelves aré-screened 
and form what old-fashioned people: used .to 
call a “food-safe”: and-so it is—safe from flies 
and mice and the stale taste that food’stored 
in a closed place always acquires. 

Under the sink .’s'a-lew stool with casters, 
- which stands the. five-gallon kerosene can. 

\ shelf draws out-from beneath it on which to 
stand the lamps.wvhile filing them. Over the 
sink is a many-armed drying rack, whic h draws - 
up to the ceiling when not in use. 

The water supply is obtained from a spring , 
whence it flows by gravity to a tank placed 
immediately over the sink on the sleeping 
porch, and is piped from it by -means of a 
rubber hose which does away with plumbers’ 
charges for faucets and their installation. 


Our Open-Air Sleeping Porch 
A special achievement was the sleeping- 


2< 


porch, built like a hay loft over the kitchen and 
dressing-room. On the inside it overlooks the 
living-room, and the outer side opens into the 
tops of the pine trees by means of two tri- 
angular doors which occupy the whole space 
under the eaves down to the floor of the sleep- 
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ing loft. These doors each contain a window 
and are arranged so that they can be hooked 
back against the rafters in pleasant weather, 
thus leaving the end of the house open. In 
wet weather they can be closed, and the sleep- 
ing-porch turns into an indoor loft instead of 
an open air porch. 

Ev ery thing has been done to make the shack 
cool in summer. In the end of the living 
room, high up under the eaves opposite the 
loft, there is a large window, thus making 4 
draft across the top to carry out hot air. 
The entrance doors are opposite each other to 
create a draft, and are both double, the open- 
ings being five feet wide. 

The side walls are of vertical boards battened 
with two-inch strips which give a charming 
pattern to the outside walls, while within, the 
braces under and above the windows also 











Solving the Vacation 
Problem 


make an effective decoration. The doors are 
likewise battened and look delightfully old- 
fashioned with their long strap hinges. 


Costs of Material and Labor: 





Hardware . r : 4 é P $14.74 
Nails ‘ . . 7 - . 17.50 
Sash . : . 46.14 
Two sets of drawers 12.00 
Mall work on lumber 8.00 
Shingles . : : b.4 . 43.75 
Flooring (matched hard pine at $50 neh 
per ] ; ; ye vs 67.35 
Lumber for frame of house, including wa 
battens - - ; P ; 179.15 
Miscellaneous lumber 16.50 
Plumbers’ supplies my ; 16.80 
Labor (plumbers) * : x : 0-90 
Labor (carpenters) 2 to : 471:60 

Freight and cartage (two trips with as 
truck) .- : AEE? é 7 12.00 
Transportation (auto trips) E ‘ 70.00 
$981.43 

Bills for Fireplace: 

Cement : , . $13.50 
Lime and mortar black . “ ] 9.90 
Flashing and fireproofing material . 13.23 
Carting stone (approximate estimate) 42.00 
Labor on mason work : ; 94.50 
$173.18 
Total ss . P a ¥ - $1,154.56 


These costs include every built-in item ex- 
cept the galvanized garbage barrel which we 
use for a water tank, and the hose attachments. 

While our shack answers our own needs most 

satisfactorily, and is extremely economical to 
build—as may be judged by the two views and 
plans shown on page 42—many prefer a more 
elaborate structure which can be occupied at 
any season, or the year round if desired. At 
the top and center of page 43 may be seen two 
views of the living-room of such a house de- 
signed and built by a California architect for 
his own use. The problem which the owner 
undertook to solve was to achieve good archi- 
tecture—which he defines as “‘a building which 
fulfils its owner’s requirements, expresses his 
temperament, and appears to be growing on 
the spot where it stands’”—at a minimum cost. 
The outstanding feature of this attractive 
house is the elimination of superfluities. The 
walls are hollow tile, plastered directly on the 
outside and inside, and the door and window 
frames are solid timbers requiring no trim or 
finish. The ceiling beams actually support 
the floor above, and there is an entire absence 
of ornamentsand molding, thus greatly reducing 
the cost of construction. Turquoise-blue cur- 
tains, weathered gray woodwork, and Oriental 
Tugs produce an effect of restful harmony. 
A few choice pictures, some colorful cushions, 
and a wrought-iron floor-candlestick sound a 
decorative note which in no wise detract from 
the inherent simplicity of the room. 
_ Different in type, but. equally expressive of 
sincerity and fine economy of means, is the 
summer home whose combination living- 
dining-room is illustrated at the fuvi of page 43. 
By throwing the two rooms into one—a huge 
affair thirty-seven feet in length, lighted by 
sixteen windows—an unusual feeling of space 
and freedom has been produced. 

The color scheme is suggestive of the sur- 
rounding landscape. The six-foot wainscot and 
the ceiling beams are stained brown, the up- 
holstery is mainly green, and the window and 
door hangings are of cretonne in a watered 
effect of blue on cream, across which gauzy- 
winged dragonflies flit. Fine discrimination 
has been displayed.in the choice of simple, 
old-fashioned Windsor chairs and a gate-leg 
table for the dining portion, and deep, roomy 
fireside chairs and a daybed luxuriously cush- 
toned for the living-room end. The room’s 
dominating feature is a huge, fieldstone fireplace 
burning good-sized logs, which provides cheer 
for stormy days and cool evenings, while the 
many windows, effectively grouped, command 
delightful views in three directions and catch 
every breeze that blows. 























e New Shoe 
with 25° years history 


MAGINE a shoe with moccasin comfort and metropolitan 
smartness : : JMAGINE a shoe with all the beauty which 
fashion demands and every feature which the most exacting 
medical and surgical authority can suggest : : IMAGINE a 
shoe that you will be proud to wear—a shoe that makes your 


feet and ankles slender and shapely : : IMAGINE a shoe that 


can be worn all day long, which leaves yourfeet rested and ready 


for dainty and elegant Sorosis Evening Slippers. There you have 


in this country and in Europe. It was the first woman’s shoe to be 
branded with a trade-mark, as proof of the maker’s confidence in 
his product. Because of its popularity, imitations appeared. The 
courts soon decided that the name Sorosis on a shoe was for the protection of 
the public, and the use of any name resembling it was a violation of the law. 


"Tints goons years ago, a shoe was introduced, that met with favor 


Because the A. E. Little Company—-makers of Sorosis Shoes—were the only 
shoe manufacturers who maintained an experimental laboratory and made their 
own lasts, America’s most eminent surgeons requested this company to col- 
laborate with them in designing a shoe for suffering feet. Their united efforts 
resulted in the development of the Sorosis Orthopedic. In a period of less than 
two years, twenty-two thousand prescriptions for this shoe were written by 
New York physicians and filled at the New York store, alone. 


The orthopedic Sorosis is not beautiful, as are the other Sorosis shoes and 
slippers. But out of the A. E. Little Company’s 25 years of shoe study, experi- 
ment, and manufacture, has now grown a new kind of shoe, for work and play 
—the 4. E. Little Shoe. It not only satisfies the prescription of the most con- 
scientious surgeon—but it also is beautiful. 





With the purpose of bestowing the greatest good among the greatest number, 
the sale of the A. E. Lirrte SuoE will not be limited to Sorosis stores or depart- 
ments, but will be opened to all reputable shoe merchants who will carry a full 
range of sizes and widths to insure proper fitting: and the price is only $12.50. 
Consult your dealer or send for information direct to us. 


Nee ONE :: The A. E. Littre laced boot is recommended for morning 

or all day wear. This not only gives proper support to the foot in work 
or play, but also sustains the ankle and keeps it from swelling. For afternoons, 
the oxfords may well be chosen. 


OTE TWO: : If your family physician has not heard, or read about the 
A. E. Littte SHoe in the advertising pages*of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, please refer him to us for full information. 


Catalog upon request 


A. E. LITTLE CoO. 


Also Makers of Sorosis Shoes for 
Men, Women and Children 


Lynn, Mass. 
449 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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THEAL LITTLE SHOE 
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CDel Monte 


solves many 
menu problems 


“T’ve always realized the value of 
fruit and vegetables in the every-day 
menu,” said one woman, “but I nev- 
er knew how easy it was to arrange 
a balanced diet until I learned the al- 
most endless ways to use Del Monte 
Products. ” 


And it 1s easy, for Del Monte offers W E D D I N G A N N I V E R S A RY 


more than a hundred delicious vari- 
eties of choicest products from the 


garden spots of the world—in conve- é + EK :. E B R A . ] O N 


nient, ever-ready, economical form, 


Whatever the occasion, there is al- 5 a 
ways a Del Monte variety to fit the Life is a House of Cards. When 


need—with an appeal that’s sure to 


tempt. Asa suggestion of these pos- Hearts Fly In the Door, Clubs 


sibilities, try this: 


APRICOT CHARLOTTE RUSSE — Va . 
Arrange circles of stale cake in a greased bak- and Spades Fly Out the I] indow 
ing dish Mix 1 well beaten egg white with ae 
I tablespoon of sugar and % cup of DEL 


aera wanes Demenm goenes Suavagh By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


a strainer. Heap egg mixture on circles of 
cake, sprinkle with coconut, and bake in a 


slow oven until a delicate brown, Serve with 

custard sauce made from the egg yolk and 1 ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, ADDRESSED TO 

cup of sirup from the apricots. ELAINE, ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 WEST 40 ST., CITY, SUGGESTIONS FOR WEDDING 


N.Y. 
It’sa fresh delicacy with an unusu- ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS WILL BE SENT, INCLUDING 


al, pleasing flavor. And it illustrates 
how simply and economically you 
can use every one of the many Del 
Monte Fruits and Vegetables to add 
delicious variety to daily meals. Our 
new book, “Del Monte Recipes of 
Flavor,” contains over 500 similar 
thrifty suggestions. Write today for 


Sewer: For all the anniversaries including and following the Crys- 
Address Department B tal Wedding, a formal reception with the refreshments served 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION as at a wedding breakfastis best. In the May, 1921, number 
San Francisco, California of Goop HousEKEEPING were published complete suggestions 

for a wedding reception and wedding breakfast, which may 

be adapted almost exactly to the celebration of all the more 

stately and dignified wedding anniversaries of later years 


1. List of Twenty-one Wedding Anniversaries usually celebrated. 

2. Miscellaneous suggestions for the second wedding anniversary 
celebration, called the Paper Wedding. These suggestions can 
be adapted to any wedding celebration. 

3. Ways of adapting House of Cards Idea for Giving Gifts at 
Paper Wedding to each of the first fourteen wedding anniversaries. 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
On receipt of 10 cents in stamps in- 
structions will be sent for a Money- 
Making Bazaar for church, club, or 
school; a Heart Party, for school affairs, 
and an Irish Party which is great fun 


MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 


The suggestions for the Paper Wedding Anniversary, which may be adapted to 
any wedding anniversary, include instructions for making the House of Cards 
pictured above, to contain the gifts, and the Queen of Hearts place-card at the right 
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THE DUTCH COLONIAL 


The Dutch Colonial style was developed by the 
Dutch settlersin New York and New Jersey. The 
gambrel or ‘Dutch Roof’’ did not come until the 
latter part of the 17th Century. This is another 
of the 16 architectural styles illustrated and dis- 
cussed in “‘Good Houses,’’ a book for home- 
builders interested in good design, efficient plan- 
ning and thorough construction. ‘‘Good Houses”’ 
interprets the architectural styles on which Amer- 
ican building tradition rests, and which are 
adaptable to wood construction today. Send for 
your copy today. 








Illustrating Proper Bridging 


of Floor Joists 


THIS. picture illustrates the proper 

bridging of floor joists so essential 
to good house construction. It is an 
item overlooked or only superficially 
taken care of in many houses where 
correct construction is often sacrificed 
for speed and cheapness. 

A suddenly applied load, such as the 
dropping ofa heavy trunk directly over 
an unbridged joist, may cause it to give 
sufficiently to crack the ceiling plaster 
underneath and pull loose enough nails 
in the subfloor to produce a squeaking 
floor. 

A suddenly applied load toa Properly 
bridged floor joist, as at point A, is 
transmitted through the bridging to the 
neighboring joists and thus absorbed 
without damage. 

Bridging tends to hold all floor joists 
in equal alignment, but to be effective 
must be properly fitted and securely 
nailed. 

This is one of the secrets of good 
house construction, further, detailed in 
the Weyerhaeuser book on “The High 
Cost of Cheap Construction.” Free on 
request to prospective home builders. 














ET us say at the outset that 
a well-built house is not a 
matter of luck. Anyone who 
applies the common-sense 
principles of good house con- 
struction can have a better 
built house today than ever 
before. 


Houses need not be drafty 
nor hard to heat. Creaking 
stairs, sagging floors, cracked 
plaster and the continual stick- 
ing and binding of doors and 
windows—all are unnecessary. 


These and other ills are 
merely the results of faulty 
construction, due, in a great 
measure, to the demand for 
“cheap” houses, hastily built. 


UMBER for house building 

is of the same good quality 

as ever. Developments in man- 

ufacture are constantly improv- 

ing it. The great majority of 

building contractors still want 
to do an honest job. 


But conditions, largely beyond 
their control, today are forcing 
legitimatecontractors—the mén 
who know good materials and 
how to apply them, who under- 
stand fire-stopping and other 
modern construction practices, 
and who see house construction 
in terms of durability and effi- 
ciency —to bid against construc- 
tion practices that every honest 
crafisman condemns. 


To be sure, a substantially 
built house costs a little more— 
but surprisingly little. The slight 
difference is saved many times 
over by eliminating an endless 
succession of repair bills—not 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Soiwes of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 


The Well-built House 
—how to get it 





to mention constant annoyances 
and dissatisfaction. 

That is why we say, go to a 
legitimate contractor—one who 
takes pride in his craft and 
would rather deliver a good job 
at a fair profit than a poor job at 
an unfair profit. 


You will find these men more 
and more using lumber of the 
Weyerhaeuser standard of 
quality—trade-marked with the 
manufacturer’s pledge of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


UST why Weyerhaeuser is 

backing the legitimate con- 
tractor, and how to tell a legiti- 
mate contractor by his knowl- 
edge of lumber and by his 
observance of approved con- 
struction practices in the build- 
ing of houses, is contained in 
“The High Costof Cheap Con- 
struction,’ a booklet mailed 
free on request. Ask also for 
“Good Houses.” 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home-builders 
through the retail lumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, with branch offices and 
representatives throughout the 
country. 


ACH year you will find an in- 

creasing number of retail lumber 
dealers recommending Weyerhaeuser 
lumber for house building—men who 
know the relation to correct building 
practice of properly dried lumber, of 
uniform grades and of the kinds best 
suited to your needs. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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cA Clog a The Carbureter — 
A Lonely Road — 
And a Dark Night 


A very little thing can paralyze the mechanics of 
an engine, and bring annoyance and hardship. 


Everyone realizes the necessity of taking care of a 
machine, and of taking warning when it “knocks.” 


Yet some people expect the body to take care of 
itself, though its mechanism is far more delicate and 
complicated than that of any mechanical device. 


Carelessness in selecting food, and neglect of warn- 
ings has stalled many a human machine when the trip 
was far from finished. 


Grape-Nuts feeds the body scientifically, and it has 
a wonderful charm for the appetite. The full richness 
of wheat and malted barley, together with the vital 
mineral salts which the blood corpuscles and bone 
structure must have are in this food; and Grape-Nuts 
is so processed in the making, that it digests quickly 
and completely. 


Try Grape-Nuts with cream or good milk for break- 
fast, or in place of a heavy, starchy meal for lunch. 
You'll greatly relish the delicious crispness and flavor 
of this splendid food, and you will be helping yourself 
to better health—away from the danger of accidents 
along the road. 


¥ Grape-Nuts—the Body-Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by 


Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





The Home-Builder’s 
Book Shelf 
By Henry H. Saylor 


F Barony sa is no need of urging those who plan 
,_ to build houses for themselves to clarify 
their ideas and make sure of satisfying their 
needs by reading books. The vacant spaces 
in my own little library bear mute testimony 
to the eagerness with which prospective home- 
builders will devour everything on the subject 
that they can beg, buy, or borrow—chiefly 
borrow. 

Too much of this voracious seeking after 
the printed page is for the sake of the pictures 
alone. These aids to the better visualization 
of ones future home undoubtedly do a great 
deal of good, but I am just as certain that they 
make the architect’s task more difficult and 
his hair grayér or more sparse. The reason is 
that a house which is merely an assemblage 
of details chosen at random is too much like 
a meal consisting merely of all the dishes 
one likes best; the harmonious and balanced 
inter-relationship of the whole is likely to be 
upset. 

The reading of books on _house-building 
should do much more than give one a kaleido- 
scopic picture of jumbled details, however 
excellent each may be of itself. Judicious 
reading has a far more helpful function than 
that. It should enable the home-builder to 
establish in his or her mind a straight road 
leading to the realization of hopes, plans, ideals. 
That road must be paved with the funda- 
mentals, without which the house will never 
satisfy. It must avoid the turns and twists 
that inharmonious elements would necessitate. 
It must be so well marked that one will not 
be tempted into devious byways. It must be 
so broad that one can meet and pass many 
conflicting desires and obstacles that might 
otherwise block the way. 

Fifteen years ago the books written for the 
layman on architectural subjects could, in all 
probability, have been checked off on the 
fingers. Today the great difficulty in listing 
a score of such books lies in the necessity for 
leaving out so many excellent titles. Neces- 
sarily, then, the following list must be offered 
in the knowledge that it does injustice to a host 
of other splendid books—books that I trust 
the reader will have interest enough to dis- 
cover for himself. 

Tue Honest House. Ruby Ross Goodnow and 
Rayne Adams. 4to; 206 pp.; many illusts. The 
Century Co., New York. $4.50. 

Mrs. Goodnow, an interior decorator, and 
Mr. Adams, an architect, have given us a 
splendid book—one that, if we could have no 
others, would keep us as prospective home- 
builders from going very far astray. ‘Their 
explanation of such puzzling matters as har- 
mony of proportion, color, the traditions 
governing architectural details—columns, cor- 
nices, paneling—make smoother many a rough 
road.. Such helpful chapters as those on roofs, 
porches, the hearth, wall decoration, curtains 
and furniture, are not to be found elsewhere 
between two covers. 

Tue Hacr-TimBer House. Allen W. Jackson. 
4to; 115 pp.; illust. with photographs of old examples 
and American adaptations; sketches, plans, and 
diagrams. Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 
tide AND Stucco Houses. Oswald C. 
Hering. 4to; 105 pp.; illust. with photographs, 
plans and details. Robert M. McBride & Co, 
New York. $3.50. 

Tue DutcH CotontraL House. Aymar Embury, 
II. 4to; 108 pp.; illust. with photographs, plans 
and diagrams. Robert M. McBride & Co.. New 
York. $3.50. 

Another book devoted to a particular type 
of American country houses, giving us an 
illuminating description of the type’s back- 
ground essential features, and practical con- 
struction. Mr. Embuty, in his architectural 
practise, has created so many of these charming 
gambrel-roofed houses of stone, brick, clap- 
boards, and shingles—often using as many as 
three of these materials together—that the 








|= feeding of really little children is as important 
as the care of the baby in arms. Especially if your 
baby is just beginning to take solid foods, and you 
have to face a long, hot summer with him. 


Milk, of course, is a vital part of his diet. You can’t 
use too much of it. And sugar—in its proper relation 
—is essential. That is where Eagle Brand Milk is of 
special use in the preparation of foods for very young 
children. It makes such nourishing and wholesome 
little dishes for them. For Eagle | Brand is pure country 
milk combined with cane sugar in the original Borden 
way. For 64 years it has been used in the feeding of 
children. Readily digested, entirely safe and pure. Use 
plenty of it in the baby’s cooked dishes. Your grocer 
can supply you. 


Interesting suggestions for the proper food for chil- 
dren one to five years old, are contained in our new 
bool:let, “Menus for Little People” . It is authoritative. 
And it has been written to help you. Send for your 
copy today. It is free, of course. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
423 Borden Building New York 


‘Bordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


Try this recipe for the 
children’s lunch 


BAKED CUSTARD 
(Individual Recipe) 


2 teaspoonfuls Eagle Brand 
¥ cup of water 

1 egg 

¥g teaspoonful Nutmeg 

¥g teaspoonful Vanilla 
Sprinkle of salt 


Stir Eagle Brand and water until 
thoroughly blended. Beat egg and 
add to the milk mixture. Stir 
Vanilla and salt until well mixed. 
Pour into cold, wet mould and 
sprinkle on top with the nutmeg. 
Bake in a moderately warm oven 
until the tip of a knife remains 
clean after inserting it in the mid- 
dle of the custard. 


"RESERVED MILE sw 
so » ooh “abel wi will 
+ oer 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 
NEW York, U. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Trade-Mark 
of Happy Feet! 


HArY FEET come from wearing 
shoes that give the support Nature 
requires. The foot was planned to rest flat 
on the ground, to have a firm base under 
the three weight contact points of the bot- 
tom of the foot, the heel, the outer arch 
and the ball. But Civilization demanded 
heels, and then came the ordinary shoe that 
leaves the outer arch unsupported, bring- 
ing discomfort and eventually ruining foot 
health. The foot can’t stand constant strain. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe (which always 
has the trade-mark on the sole and lining) 
conforms to the plans of Nature by giving 
a firm support underneath the entire foot, 
and also satisfies Civilization by allowing 
heels. All the smart styles are available. 
A concealed, built-in arch bridge, improved 
lasts and a new fitting system enable this 
shoe to bring happy feet to all women. 
Insist on seeing the ‘‘trade-mark of happy 
feet” on the shoes you buy! 


Ll La 


Nature plans that the 
foot. rest on heel, ball 
and outside arch. raised. 


Civilization demands 
that heel and arch be 


The Arch Preserver 
Shoe satisfies both Na- 
ture and Civilization. 


Write for Style Book No. 38 and name of dealer in your city or call the ‘‘Tel-U-Where”’ Information 


Bureaus. They will tell you where the Arch Preserver Shoe is sold. Made only by THE SELBY SHOE 


CO., 28 Gallia Street, Portsmouth, Ohio, makers of Women’s Fine Shoes for more than 40 years. 






Arch Preserver Boots 
and Low-Cuts are made 
for Women and Mi:ses 
in all styles—and in all 
widths, AAAA to E. 
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Sold by 2,000 dealers. 
Look forthistrade-mark. 
It is on the sole and lin- 
ing of every Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. 


THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE, 


The Home-Builder’s 
Book Shelf 


| speaks with authority. His book has stood, 








and undoubtedly will stand for some years 
to come, as the last word on the subject. 
The gambrel roof gives such a practicable and 


| picturesque solution of the common problem 


of getting a spacious second story with a low 
roof line, that it is well worthy of study, even 


| apart from the other appealing characteristics 


of the Dutch Colonial work. 


RECLAIMING THE OLD House. Charles Edward 


| Hooper. 4to; 162 pp.; illust. with photographs, 


plans and diagrams. Robert M. McBride & Co 
New York. $3.50. 


There are those who, in remodeling, want 
merely to make a house sound, freshen it up 
with paint and paper, comfortably heat.and 
plumb it—bring it up to date. They will not 
be interested in Mr. Hooper’s book, for he feels 
that something more is due not only the 
builder but the house itself. He tells us of 
restoration rather than remodeling, of con- 
sistent, harmonious changes that may be made 
without losing the building’s original character. 
He teaches us to discover for ourselves the 
very soul of the New England Colonial house— 
the way the original builder worked, what he 
was trying to accomplish, with what crude 
tools he labored, what typical plans he followed. 
Knowing these things, we are in less danger 


| of outraging the old house in what we do to it. 


REMODELED FaRMHOousES. Mary H. Northend. 
4to; 264 pp.; illust. with photographs. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $4.00. 


We can not all find farmhouses to recreate. 
Indeed there are those to whom narrow stairs, 
undulating floors, low ceilings, whitewashed 
walls, and an occasional rathole offer no 
particular attraction as compared with the 
more highly finished product of modern build- 
ing. It is as well that this is so, for there are 
not nearly enough old houses to satisfy those 
who prefer them above all that the best 
architect and the most skillful builder can 
offer. Miss Northend’s book is a fascinating 
record of “before and after’”—a telling of what 
has been done in specific instances rather than 
such an analysis of principles, traditions, and 
structural details as Mr. Hooper has given us. 


ADVENTURES IN Home Makinc. Robert and 
Elizabeth Shackleton. 8vo; 350 pp.;_illust. with 


photographs. Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
$2.50. 


The story of an amazing transformation—a 
hopelessly ugly house near Philadelphia that 
hid from all but the most discerning eyes the 
latent possibilities that the Shackletons skil- 
fully developed. It is a book that the pro- 
spective remodeler simply can not afford to 
miss. The Shackletons have at least two en- 
trancing gifts—an unerring vision of what may 
be done to an old house, and a thoroughly de- 
lightful manner of telling their story. 

THe ARCHITECTURE OF COLONIAL AMERICA. 


Harold Donaldson Eberlein. 8vo; 289 pp.; illust. 
with photographs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$3.50. 


Mr. Eberlein’s book is a well-balanced survey 
of the whole field of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century architecture in America, with its chief 
emphasis on the houses. The book offers an 
excellent aid to the crystallization of the lay- 
man’s somewhat bewildered preferences among 
the main sources of our national architectural 
traditions. He will find here a ready com- 
parison between the Dutch Colonial, the New 
England Colonial, the Southern Colonial, the 
Pennsylvania type and the Classic Revival. 
Having once discovered the particular field 
that attracts him most strongly, he will wish 
to till it more thoroughly in one of the more 
specialized works mentioned above. 

CoLONIAL ARCHITECTURE FOR THOSE ABOUT TO 
Buitp. Herbert C. Wise and H. Ferdinand Beidle- 


man. _4to; 270 pp.; 207 illusts. from photographs. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $7.50. 


The title is somewhat misleading. The book 
is a photographic record, with descriptions, of 
the best eighteenth century work in the 
district extending from Trenton to the head- 






Keep Kotex Always on Hand 


increases. Just as the com- 

ing of telephones andelectric 
lights changed old habits of living, 
so too Kotex warrants the form- 
ing of a new sanitary habit. 

At the start of 1921 women 
were first told about Kotex—the 
sanitary pad made from fine gauze 
and Cellucotton, which is a won- 
derful new absorbent. By the 
start of 1922 it was as easy to buy 
these sanitary pads _ without 
counter conversation, as hairnets 
or face powder. The one word 
“Kotex” made it so. For Kotex 
is sold by name wherever women 
trade—in dry goods, department 
and drug stores, everywhere. 

Today thousands of women 
keep Kotex always on hand, and 
stores and shops that cater to 
women report that once women 
buy Kotex they always ask for it. 


| pee day the use of Kotex 


At first Kotex was supplied 
only in Regular size, 12 to a box. 
The Regular size Kotex have a 
thick Cellucotton filler, 9 inches 
long, with fine gauze 22 inches 
long, thus giving ample tabs for 
pinning. Now Kotex is also sup- 
plied in Hospital size, extra large, 
6 to a box. Many women find 
that it pays to have a supply of 
each size. 

Kotex are not only easy to buy, 
but they are inexpensive—cheap 
enough to throw away. And Ko- 
tex are easy to dispose of instant- 
ly by following simple directions 
found in every package. This 
solves a difficult laundry problem. 

Kotex should also be kept on 
hand for general household uses. 
It makes a fine pad for hot and 
cold application, to bind up 
wounds and protect bruises, and 
for numerous other purposes. 


Keep Kotex Always on Hand. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


51 Chambers St., New York 


Factories: Neenah, Wis. 
Copyright 1922—Cellucotton Products Co. 


In using advertisements see page 4 


Regular Size, 


12 in Box 


Hospital Size, 


6 in Box 


Samples of Either Size, 
Mailed in 
Plain Wrapper for 10c. 


Kotex cabinets are now be- 
ing distributed in women’s 
rest-rooms every where— 
hotels, office buildings, res- 
taurants, theatres and other 
places—from which may be 
obtained one Kotex with 
two safety pins, in plain 
wrapper, for 10 cents. 


INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
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All out-doors invites your 


KODAK 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
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Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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The Home-Builder’s 
Book Shelf 


waters of Chesapeake Bay. This so-called 
Philadelphia district, together with the better 
known New England work, the Dutch houses 
of Northern New Jersey and New York and 
the larger mansions of the South, gave us the 
best of what we lump together under the broad 
term of Colonial Architecture. A number of 
the buildings shown in Mr. Beidleman’s photo- 
graphs have since been destroyed, so this 
record is not likely to be improved upon. 

Tue COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF SALEM. Frank 
Cousins and Phil M. Riley. 8vo; 282 pp.; illust. 
with photographs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Limited edition of 1,200 copies. $10.09. 

For those who would go further into the 
subject of New England Colonial architecture 
than Mr. Eberlein’s book takes us, this com- 
prehensive description of the Salem work offers 
an excellent opportunity. Salem has come to 
be regarded almost as a synonym for the 
highest type of architecture as expressed in 
wood, and less frequently in brick, by the 
discriminating carpenter-architects of Ameri- 
ca’s early days. Mr. Cousins’ photographs, 
nationally known, are given an added value by 
Mr. Riley’s researches into the methods, 
details, and skilful craftsmanship of the men 
of Salem, who builded perhaps better than 
they knew. 

How To PLAN, FINANCE AND BuitD Your Home. 
Published for the Southern Pine Association by The 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Large 4to; 156 pp.; 
illust. with designs for houses containing from three 
to six main rooms. $2.50. 


Of each of these designs, shown in the book 
by perspective drawings in pencil and by floor 
plans, full working drawings, with specifications 
and quantity surveys, may be purchased at 
an average cost of $25. The book represents 
the work of a number of practising architects 
who have formed a bureau—conducted’ with- 
out profit—for the aid of those who would 
build houses of this comparatively small size. 
The bureau’s work is endorsed by the American 
Institute of Architects, and offers a service 
that has not hitherto been attempted in this 
country. 

BuncaLows. Henry H. Saylor. 8vo; 208 pp.; 
illust. with photographs, plans and diagrams. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $3.50. 

After explaining what is and what is not 
a bungalow, the book illustrates the varying 
types suitable for seacoast, woods, and hills, 
and discusses plan; foundation, wall and roofing 
materials; interior finish; the fireplace; fur- 
niture and furnishing; lighting; water supply; 
sewage disposal; and the surrounding planting. 

THe LanpscapE GARDENING Book. Grace 

Tabor. 8vo; 180 pp.; illust. with photographs, 
plans and diagrams. Robert M. McBride & Cow 
New York. $2.50. 
_ It seems hardly necessary to justify the 
inclusion of this book in a pre-building list. 
Surely no one in this enlightened generation 
would think of starting his house without some 
study of its location on the plot and of its 
surroundings—paths, driveway, trees, shrub- 
bery and garden proper. Miss Tabor’s book 
tells just how to go about this preliminary 
planning, following always nature’s line of 
least resistance. She gives the reader valuable 
lists of trees, shrubs, vines, perennials, and bulbs 
with instructions as to their planting, propa- 
gation, and care. 

Tue LIVABLE House: Irs Garpen. Ruth Dean. 
4to; 174 pp.; illust. with photographs, plans and 
diagrams, Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Miss Dean’s book duplicates practically 
nothing in Miss Tabor’s book; neither gives us 
all that could be wished in itself. The present 
Volume lays less stress on the detailed theory 
and principles of landscaping, and contains 
no comprehensive planting lists or instructions, 
but is rather a very illuminating chat about its 
well-chosen photographs, of which there is an 
abundance. There is on almost every page 


a bit of garden charm that one covets for his 
own place. 











These four Recipes 
are all made 
rom one Box o 


‘KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


—BY MRS. KNOX— 
A Meat Loaf 


That Serves a Family of Six 


Soak 14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 14 cup cold water ten min- 
utes. Take one cup of any left-over stock, bouillon or diluted gravy, 
bring to the boiling point and add dissolved gelatine. Pour in square 
mold, and when mixture begins to stiffen, add ome cup of any cold 
chopped meat at hand (veal, ham, beef, or chicken seasoned well). Also 
mold in a little red or green pepper, celery, onion if desired, or parsley. 
Chill and cut in slices for serving. 


A Tomato Salad 


Plenty for Six Servings 


Soak 144 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in }14 cup cold water ten min- 
utes. Take 14 cups of any left-over tomato stew or soup, bring to the 
boiling point and add dissolved gelatine. Ssasonwell. A little chopped 
onion, pepper or celery may be added for flavor. Strain, turn into mold 
and chill. Cutin thin slices and serve on lettuce leaves with mayon- 
naise, or mold in individual cups. If any hard boiled eggs are at hand, 
place slice in bottom of small cups and fill with the tomato mixture. Or 
the tomato jelly may be molded in a thin sheet, cut in squares, spread 
with cream cheese and put together sandwich fashion. 


Chocolate Sponge Pudding 


Making Enough for Six People 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
Y{ cup cold water 4 cupful of sugar 
4 cupful boiling water 3 eggs 
1 teaspoonful vanilla Few grains of salt 
2 squares chocolate or 6 tablespoons cocoa 


Soak gelatine in cold water until soft, then dissolve in boiling water. 
Add cocoa or melted chocolate. Beat egg-whites until stiff and add well- 
beaten egg yolks, one at a time, to the whites. Add sugar, then the dis- 
solved gelatine, which has been beaten well. Beat and add flavoring. 
Pour into wet mold, chill and serve with whipped cream or whipped 
evaporated milk. 


Cocoanut Fudge Candy 
Which Makes a Pound of Delicious Candy 


Soak % envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 3 tablespoonfuls cold 
water five minutes. Put two cups sugar and one cup milk in saucepan, 
bring to boiling point and let boil until when tried in cold water a soft 
ball may be formed. Remove from range, add soaked gelatine, 4 table- 
spoonful butter and one teaspoonful vanilla. Beat until creamy, and 
add one cup shredded cocoanut and turn into a buttered pan. 


Two Remarkable Booklets— Free 


Send for ‘‘Dainty Desserts’? and ‘‘Food Economy”’ the famous Knox 
booklets of delicious and economical recipes. Just enclose 4c for post- 
age and mention your grocer’s name. Address 


KNOX 
i Sparkling Gelatine 


140 Knox Ave. 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
re 


Plain Sparkling Contains Lemon 
Gelatine for Flavoring. No 
general use lemons required 
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The illustration shows one of the many kitchens 
in which the T.R. B. Lighting Unit has been 
installed. You can have this light too—send 
for free illusirated booklet. 


UST as surely as eye-strain means head- 

aches, nervousness and fatigue, theT. R. B. 

Lighting Unit will lighten the work in 
your kitchen. 


It will bathe the entire room in a cheery 
flood of illumination that is literally sun- 
light without glare. You have never seen or 
imagined anything like it. 

The refreshing quality of its light is actually 
the invigorating quality of daylight at its 
best—and scientific tests have proved it so. 
Ic is the particular patented T.R.B. shape 
that produces this ideal diffusion; and there 
can be no other shape like it. 


It eliminates all eye-irritating glare, yet gives 
the proper light for even the closest kind 
of work. Its white glass globe is absolutely 
insect-proof and practically dust-proof. 


Write to us giving the approximate dimensions 
and ceiling-height of your kitchen and let us send 
you estimate for the exad light your kitchen needs 
—together with interesting illuStrated booklets. 


MITCHELL VANCE CO., INC. 
503-511 West 24th Street, New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1854 
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The T.R.B. globe is in one piece. 
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Pro.ected bv U. S. letiers patent. 


68 YEARS BACK OF 
THE T.R.B. LIGHTING UNIT 


Mitchell Vance Co., Inc., was founded in 
1854, and has been continuously engaged 
in the invention, manufacture and sale of 
better lighting appliances since that time 
—68 years. Fixtures and units ofall kinds 
are carried in the Mitchell Vance line, 
which represents the highest standards of 
quality throughout. The reputation of 
the company is one of the most enviable 
in the entire industry; and into the T.R.B. 
unit has been put the whole value 
of this good name. 


THREE TYPICAL T. R. B. INSTALLATIONS 


Good Housekeeping Research Department, 
119 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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J. L. Mott Model Bathroom, 
Fifth Avenue, N Y. C. 


J. L. Mott Model Kitchen, 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


The Tale of Triona 


(Continued from page 48) 


different. He puts it in his pocket. For al] 
that the modern world is concerned, the dead 
man is as lost as any skeleton dug up in an 
ancient Eyptian grave-yard. The living man 
when he has leisure, reads the closely-written 
manuscript book, finds it contains rough notes 
of wonderful ex erences, thoughts, imaginings, 
But all in a jumble, ill expressed, chaotic. Sup- 
pose, now, the finder, a man with the story- 
teller’s gift, weaves a wonderful, thrilling tale 
out of this material. Who is injured? Nobody, 
On the contrary, the world is the richer.” 

“Tf he were honest, he ought to tell the truth 
in a preface,” said Olivia. 

Triona laughed. ‘Who would believe him? 
The trick of writing false prefaces in order to 
give verisimilitude is so overworked that peo- 
ple won’t believe the genuine ones.” 

“I suppose that’s so,” she acquiesced. 

Her interest in the argument was only a 
reflection of his. She was far more eager to 
resume the interrupted reading of “‘Philaster.” 

“Tt’s lovely that we always see things in the 
em wy,” said he, sitting down again by her 
side. 


| greene all this delightful work and play, 
AJ there was the practical future to be con- 
sidered. They could not live for ever at 
Quien Sabe on the Point, nor could they live 
at the Lord knows where anywhere else. ~ 

They decided that a house was essential. It 
would have to be furnished. But what was 
the object of buying new furniture at the pres- 
ent fantastic prices when she had a great house 
full of it—from real Chippendale chairs to 
sound fish-kettles? The answer was obvious. 

“Why not Medlow? Olifant won’t stay 
there forever. He hinted as much.” 

She shook her head. No. Medlow was 
excellent for cabbages, but passion-flowers like 
her Alexis would wilt and die. He besought 
her with laughing tenderness not to think of 
him. From her would he drink in far more of 
sunlight and warmth than his passion-flower- 
like nature could need. Had she not often told 
him of her love for the quaint old house and 
its sacred associations? It would be a joy to 
him to:see her link up the old life with the new. 

But Olivia kept on shaking her head. Aban- 
doning metaphor she insisted on the necessity 
of taking the position he had gained in the 
social world of art and letters. Hadn’t he 
declared a day or two ago that good talk was 
one of the most stimulating pleasures in life? 
What kind of talk could Medlow provide? It 
was far more sensible, when Major Olifant’s 
tenancy was over, to move the furniture to 
their new habitation and let the Towers un- 
furnished. 

“As you will, belovedest,” he said. “Yet— 
he added, with a curious note of wistfulness, 
“T learned to love the house and the sleepy 
old town and the moldering castle.” 

The practical decision to which she was 
brought out of honeymoon lotus-land was the 
first cloud on her married happiness. It had 
never occurred to her before that she could 
have anything to conceal from her husband. 
Not an incident in the Lydian galley had her 
ingenuousness i20t revealed. But now she 
felt consciously disingenuous, and it was 
horrible. How could she confess the real 
reason of her refusal to live in Medlow? Was 
she not to him the fairy princess? He had told 
her so a thousand times. He had pictured his 
first vision of her glowing flame color and dusk 
beneath the theater portico, his other vision 
of her exquisite in moonlight and snowflake 
in the great, silent street. His faith in her 
based itself on the axiom of her regality. 
Woman-like, she had laughed within herself 
at his dear illusions. But that was the key of 
the staggering position; his illusions were 
inexpressedly dear to her; they were the price- 
less jewels of her love. With just a little craft, 
so sweet, so divinely humorous, to exercise, 
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The fine soft hair of the Fuller 
Wall Brush lifts dust and dirt 
from walls without rubbing it 
into the most delicate surface. 
It leaves no marks or streaks, and 
its long handle will reach to the 
ceilings and mouldings with ease, 
It also will safely clean fabric 
wall coverings, dainty draperies 
or hangings. 


There are forty-four other Fuller 
Brushes—each scientifically de- 
signed for a definite purpose. 
Each one is reliable, sturdy and 
dependable for some household 
or personal use. We are the 
largest buyers of brush material 
in the world, therefore get better 
qualty at lower prices. So do 
the users of Fuller Brushes. 


No Fuller Brushes’ are sold in 
Stores. The Fuller Man brings 
them to your home and gives 
expert advice as to the best 
brushes for every need. Fuller 
representatives know hundreds of 
new ways to lighten the care of 
the house. Their invaluable labor 
and money-saving suggestions 
have made them welcome every- 
where. A Fuller Man can be 
identified by the Fuller trade- 
mark button on the lapel of his 
coat—and by the Fuller Red Tip 
Tag on every brush he shows. 
Write to have him call and help 
simplify housecleaning in your 
home. 


May we send you “The Handy 
Brush Book”? It’s free. 


The Fuller Brush Company 
* Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 


Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 200 cities—consult 
telephone directory 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTI 
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SAVE your hands and 


you save MOST 
LaunDry-Gite 


saves your hands 


IME is a good thing to save— 

but hands are even more impor- 
tant. Beautiful, well kept hands 
have for ages been counted as one of 
woman’s chief charms. 

This washing machine saves buttons, 
hooks and eyes, and saves time, strength and 
labor and even moreimportant,it saves hands. 

You never need put your hands in either 
hot or cold water. You never hand'e wet 
clothes—only moist clothes. Washing, rins- 
ing and bluing are done in one tub by the 
machine itself, dispensing with any need for 
extra tubs and making it possible to use the 
Laun-Dry-Ette in kitchen or bathroom. 

And the clothes are in one minute whirled 
as dry as if put through a wringer. ‘There is 
no other machine like it. And the “Laun- 
Dry-Ette Way of Washing” is different— 
the only real improvement in the method of 
washing in a hundred years. Yet the Laun- 
Dry-Ette costs you no more than an ordinary 
machine. Write for a copy of 


“The Washing Machine 
That does More” 


Sent on request. If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer 
near you take this advertisement to the nearest electric- 
al or hardware dealer and have him order one for you. 
There is no machine /ike the Laun-Dry-Ette and we 
seek an authorized dealer in every town. It is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for dealers who write us. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 


Tel U-Where, , 1191 East 152nd Street 
information Bure. * 


Satay, Cleveland, Ohio 
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| sell the old place, he said. 


The Tale of Triona 


she could maintain these illusions to the end 
of time... 

But not at Medlow. 

She had gone forth from it, on her pilgrim- 
age, in order to establish herself in her mother’s 
caste. And she had succeeded. The name of 
her grandfather, Bagshaw of the Guides, had 
been a password to the friendships which now 
she most valued. Marriage had defined her 
social ambitions. They were modest, funda- 
mentally sane. Her husband, a man of old 
family and gentle upbringing, ranked with her 
mother and leak and Janet Philmore. He 
was a man of genius, too, and his place we; 
among the great ones of the social firmament. 

She thought solely in terms of caste, gentle 
and intellectual. She swept aside the mere- 
tricious accessories of the Sidney Rooke gan: 
with a reactionary horror. 

She longed passionately to live with him, 
above herself. And yet, here at the outset, 
was she living below herself. She would wake 
in the morning and, sleepless, grow hot and 
clammy at the thought of her deception, 
And the whole of her Medlow life drifted miser- 
ably through her consciousness: the school- 
girl’s bitter resentment of the supercilious, 
nose-in-the-air attitude of the passing crocodile 
of Blair Par’, of the vicar’s daughters’ con- 
descending nod, her recognition, when she 
came to years of sense, of the social gulf be- 
tween her family and the neighboring gentry 
whose lives, with their tennis parties and 
dances and social doings, seemed so desirable 
and so remote. To bring her wonderful hus- 
band into that world of homely folk, the 
excellent ‘ut uncultivated Trivetts, the more 
important tradespeople, the managers of the 
mi!ls, the masters of the county school, her fa- 
ther’s world, and to see him rigidly excluded 
from that to which her mother and he himself 
belonged, was more than she could bear. She 
tortured herself with the new problem of snob- 
bery—rating herself, in this respect, beneath 
Lydia who was frankly cynical as to both her 
own antecedents and her Jate husband’s social 
standing. But for the life of her she could not 
bring herself to explain to Alexis the real im- 
possibility of Medlow. When she tried, she 
found that his foreign upbringing failed to 
seize the fine shade of her suggestion. 

His gay carelessness eventually lulled her 
conscience. As soon as Olifant had done with 


| the Towers, they could transfer the furniture 
| to whatever habitation they chose and let the 
| house. 


“T feel you couldn’t find it in your heart to 
“‘Besides—who 
knows?—one of these days—” 

She thought him the most delicately per- 
ceptive of men. “No, dear,” she said, her 
cheek against his. ‘I couldn’t sell it.” 

Then all Medlow danger was over. She 
breathed freely. But still—the little cloud of 
deceit hung over her serene mind and cast ever 
so tiny a shadow over her rapturous life. 


HEY had been four weeks in the deli- 

ciously sure uncertainty of Quien Sabe, 
when, one noon while they were drying them- 
selves in the hot sand and sunshine of their 
tiny bay, after a swim, Myra came down 
gaunt through the whin-covered hillside with 
a telegram in the hand. With the perversity 
of her non-recognition of the household para- 
mountcy of her master, she handed the en- 
velope to Olivia. The name was just “Triona. 
Olivia was about to open it instinctively, when 
Alexis started to a sitting position and with 
an eager glance held out his hand. — 

“T think it is for me. I was expecting it. 
Do you mind?” ; 

She passed it over with a smile. Alexis rose 
to his feet, tore the envelope open, and, moving 
a few yards away toward the surf, read the 
message. Then slowly he tore it up into the 
tiniest fragments and scattered them on the 
last wavelets of thé floodtide, and stood for a 
second or two, staring across the sea. At last 
he turned. Olivia tose to meet him. Myra 





Hot Dishes Won't Mar 
* Tables Polished With 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


Va — 
Fine For Woodwork 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
comes in three convenient 
forms. Paste Wax for pol- 
ishing floors and linoleum. 
Liquid W ax isa fine dust- 
proof polish for furniture, 
woodwork and automobiles. 
Powdered Wax makes 
perfect dancing floors. 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 
J shes, prese Prepared Wax cleans, pol- 


ishes, preserves and protects — all in 
one operation. It does not catch dust 
or lint—takes the drudgery from dusting 


—rejuvenates the original finish — and. 


gives an air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the prop- 
er finish and polish for all floors—wood, 
tile, marble, and linoleum. It does not 
show scratches or heel-prints and can 
easily be kept in perfect condition. 


Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax is just 
the thing for polishing woodwork, furniture, 
pianos, automobiles and _ leather - upholstery, 
shoes, traveling bags, etc. 


If you prefer varnished floors be sure to use 
Johnson’s Floor Varnish — it is of the same 
high quality as Johnson’s Floor Wax. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH 5, Racine, Wis. 
*“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
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(4ndle quality heightens 


the charm of candle-light 


Fashion’s edict in decorative and lighting schemes definitely in- 
cludes—CANDLES. They occupy a very important place in the 
properly appointed dining-rooin, living-room, boudoir or reception 
hall. 

But, does every hostess appreciate how greatly candle quality and 
candle effects can vary? Guests do so notice things! Shall she 
“spoil everything’ —jeopardize her good taste with an unfortunate 
selection of candles? 

ATLANTIC Candles guard against such possibilities. They assure 
quality. Materials are pure; shapes correct; colorings distinctive— 
and in variety to harmonize with any decorative scheme. Atlantic 
Candles give a delightfully steady light; they burn down evenly with 
a perfect ‘“‘cup’’—without drip, smoke or odor. 

Atlantic Candles are banded, or their boxes labeled, for easy identi- 
fication. Your dealer should have them. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC 


CANDLES 
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The Tale of Triona 


was impassively making her way back up the 
rough slope. 

“What's the matter?” asked Olivia, puzzled 
at his scrupulous destruction of the telegram 
and reading something like fear in his eyes, 

“T’ve had bad news,” he said. He picked 
up his bathgown, shook it free from sand 
and huddled it around him. “Let me get 
up to the house.” He shivered. “It’s cold,” 

She followed him wonderingly. “What bad 
news?” she asked. 

He turned his head with a half-laugh, 
“Nothing so very desperate. The end of the 
world hasn’t come yet. I’ll tell you when I’ve 
changed.” 

He rushed up the steps of the veranda and 
into his little dressing-room. Olivia, dry and 
warm, sat in a sun-beat chair and anxiously 
waited for him. The instinct of a loving 
woman, the delicacy of a sensitive soul, forbade 
her teasing with insistent questions a man 
thrown for a moment off his balance. Yet she 
swept the horizon of her mind for reasons. 


A QUARTER of an hour afterward—it 

had seemed a quarter of a century—he 
appeared, dressed not in his customary flan- 
nels, but in the blue serge suit of their wed- 
ding day. The sight, of it struck a chill 
through her heart. 

“You are going away?” 

He nodded. “Yes, my dear, I have to.” 

“Why? What has happened?” 

“T can’t tell you, dear. .That’s the heart- 
rending part of it. It’s secret—from the 
Foreign Office.” 

She reacted in laughter. “Oh, my darling— 
how you frightened me! I thought it was 
something serious.” 

“Of course it’s serious, if I have to leave you 
for three or four days—perhaps a week.” 

“A week!” She stood aghast. It was serious. 
How could she face a lonely epoch of seven 
days each counting twenty-four thousand 
halting hours? What did it mean? 

“There were not many men who know 
Russian as I do. I’ve been in touch with 
the Intelligence Department ever since I 
landed in England. That’s why I went to 
Finland in the autumn. These things bind one 
in inviolable secrecy, beloved. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

“Of course I understand,” she replied 
proudly. 

“TI could refuse—if you made a point of it. 
I’m a free man.” 

She put her two hands on his shoulders— 
and ever after he had this one more unfor- 
gettable picture of her—the red bathing cap 
knotted in front, dainty, setting off her dark 
eyes and her little, eager face—the peignoir, 
carelessly loose, revealing the sweet, frank 
mold of her figure in the red bathing suit. 

“My father and my two brothers gave their 
lives for England. Do you think I could be so 
utterly selfish as to grudge my country a week 
of my husband’s society?” 

He took her cheeks in his hands. ‘More and 
more do you surpass the princess of my 
dreams.” 

She laughed. “I’m an Englishwoman.” 

“And so you don’t want to know where I’m 
going?” 

She moved aside “Of course I do. I shall be 
in a fever till you come back. But if I’m not 
to know—well—I’m not to know. It’s enough 
for me that you’re serving your country. Tell 
me,” she said suddenly, catching him by the 
coat lapels. ‘There’s no danger.” 

He smiled. “Not a little tiny bit. Of that 
you can be assured. The worst is a voyage to 
Helsingfors and back. So I gathered from the 
telegram, which was in execrable Foreign 
Office Russian.” 

“And when are you going?” ; : 

“By the first train. I must report tonight.’ 

“Can’t I come with you—as far as London?” 

He considered for a moment. “No,” said 
he. “Where would you sleep? In all probabil- 
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The Tale of Triona 


ity I shall have to take the midnight boat to 
Havre.” 

An hour later they parted. She returned to 
the empty house, frightened at she knew not 
what, insecure, terrifyingly alone; she was 
fretted by an uncanny sense of having mated 
w th the inhabitant of another planet, who 
had suddenly taken wing through the vast 
emptiness to the strange sphere of his birth, 
She wandered up and down the veranda, in 
and out of the three intimate rooms where the 
tracesof hislate presence—books, paper, clothes 
—lay strewn carelessly about. She smiled 
wanly, reflecting that he wore his surround- 
ings loosely as he did his clothes. Suddenly she 
uttered a little feminine cry, as her glance fell 
on his wrist-watch lying on the drawing-room 
mantelpiece. He had forgotten it. She took 
it up with the impulsive intention of posting 
it to him at once. But the impulse fell into the 
nervelessness of death, when she remembered 
that he had given her no address. She must 
await his telegram—tomorrow, the next day, 
the day after, he could not say. Meanwhile 
he would be chafing at the lack of his watch. 
She worried herself infinitely over the trifle, 
unconsciously finding relief in the definite. 






Goer weary hours till night passed by. She 


tried to read. She tried to eat. She 
thought of going over the road to the Phil- 
mores for company, but her mood forbade. 
For all their delicacy they would ask the 
reasons for this sudden abandonment. She 
magnified its importance. She could have 
said, ‘““My husband has gone to London on 
business.” But to her brain, overwrought by 
sudden emotion, the commonplace excuse 
seemed inadequate. She shrank from the 
society of her kindly friends, who would re- 
gard this interplanetary mystery as a matter 
of course. 

If only Alexis had taken his watch! Perhaps 
he would have time to buy another—a consol- 
ing thought. Meanwhile she strapped it on her 
own wrist, heroically resolved not to part with 
it night or day till he returned. 

She sat by the lamp on the sitting-room 
table looking out over the veranda, at the 
pitch blackness of a breathless night in which 
not even the mild beat of the surf could be 
heard. She might have been in some far 
Pacific desert island. 

Myra came into the room with an amor- 
phous bundle in her hand. ‘The camp bed in 
the dressing-room isn’t very comfortable— 
but I suppose I can sleep on it.” 

Olivia turned swiftly in her chair, startled 
into human realities. ‘No. It’s a beast of a 
thing. But I should love you to be with me. 
You’rea dear. You sleep in my bed, and I'll 
take the dressing room.” 

“You once gave signs of being a woman of 
sense,” said Myra tonelessly. “It seems I 
was mistaken.” oie 

She disappeared with her bundle. Olivia 
went to bed, where she lay awake all night, 
fantastically widowed, striving with every 
nerve and every brain-cell to picture the 
contemporaneous situation of her husband 
Three o’clock in the morning. He would be 
in mid-Channel. Had he secured a berth? 
Or was he forced to walk up and down the 
steamer’s deck? Thank heaven it was a 
black, still night. She stole out of bed and 
looked at the sea. A sea of oil. It was some 
thing to be grateful for. But the poor boy 
without his watch—the watch which had 
marked for him the laggard minutes of cap- 
tivity, the racing hours of approaching death, 
the quiet, rhythmic companion and recorder 
of his amazing life. 

She forced all her will-power to sleep, 
but the blank of him there on the infinite 
expanse of mattress she felt like frost. The 
dawn found her with wide and sleepless eyes. 

And while she was picturing this marvel 
among men standing by the steamer’s side 
| in the night, in communion with the clear and 
| heavy stars, holding in his adventurous grasp 














The Tale of Triona 


the secret of a world’s peace, Alexis Triona was | 
speeding northward, sitting upright in a third- | 
class carriage, to Newcastle on Tyne. And at 
Newcastle he expected no ship to take him to | 
Finland. Lucky if he found a cab in the early 
morning to take him to his destination three 
miles away. ; 

For the telegram which he had torn to pieces 
had not come from the War Office. It was not 
written in Russian. It was in good, plain, 
curt English. 

“Mother is dying. Come at once.” 


XIII 


TAXICAB took him in dreary rain 
through the squalor of Tyneside, now 
following the dismal] tramlines, now cutting 
through mean streets, until théy reached a 
a row of agglutinated little villas with bow- 





windows and a handkerchief of garden separat- | 


ing them from the road. At No. 17 he dis- 
missed the cab and swung aside the flimsy | 
gate. Before he could enter, the house door | 
opened, and a woman appeared, worn and 
elderly, in a cheap, soiled wrapper. 

“T suppose that’s you, John. I shouldn’t 
have recognized you.” She spoke with a harsh, 
northern accent, and her face betrayed little 
emotion. 

“You're Ellen,” said he. 

“Aye. I’m Ellen. You didn’t think it was 
ane?” 

She led the way into a narrow passage and 
then into the diminutive parlor. 

“Of course not,” said he. “Jane died three 
years ago. But you I haven’t seen since I was 
a child.” 

She looked him up and down. “Quite a 
gentleman.” 

“IT hope so. How’s mother?” 

She gave the news dully. The-sick woman 
had passed through the night safely and was 
now asleep. r 

“She had made up her mind to see you 
before she died—she always was strong willed 
—and that has kept her alive. Until I read your 
telegram I didn’t think you would come.” 

He flashed one of his quick glances. ‘““Why 
not? This isn’t the first time I’ve come to see 
her since my return. If I’ve made my way in 
the world, that’s no reason for you to call me 
undutiful.” 

“T don’t want to quarrel, John,” she said 
wearily. “Yes. I know about your visits and 
the bit of money you send her. And she’s 
grateful, poor soul.” She paused. Then, | 
“You'll be wanting breakfast.” 

“Also a wash.” 

“Are you too grand for the sink, or must 
you have hot water in your room?” 

“The sink will do. It will be less trouble for 
you.” 

Alexis Triona followed her down the passage, 
and having washed himself with a bit of yellow | 
soap and dried himself on the coarse towel 
hung on a stretch of string, went into the tidy 
kitchen, hung with cheap prints and faded | 
photographs of departed Briggses, his coat over 
his arm, and conversed with his sister in his 
shirt-sleeves while she fried the eggs and bacon 
for his meal. His readiness to fall into the | 
household ways somewhat mollified her. Her 
mother had been full of pride in the great man 
John had become, and she had expected the 
airs and graces of the upstart. Living at Sun- | 
derland with her husband, a foreman rivetter, 
and her children, and going filially to New- 
castle only once a year, she had not met him 
on his previous visits. Now her mother’s illness 
had summoned her three or four days before. | 
So until the ailing lady discoursed to her of 
the paragon, she had scarcely given him a 
thought for the sixteen years they had been | 
separated. Her memories of him asa child 
who alternated exasperating mischief with 
bone-idle fits of reading had not endeared 
him to her practical mind, and when the imp- 
ish dreamer disappeared into the vast inane of 
foreign parts, and when she herself was driven 
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Try 
this new and better way 
to cook rice 


OIL rice in a double-boiler, and instead of water use Hese 
‘or half Hese and half water. A good recipe: 


Heat in a double-boiler 2 cups Hese diluted with 2 cups 
water. Add teaspoonful of salt, and pour in gradually 1 
cup washed rice. Lift it once or twice with a fork and 
shake the pan to prevent sticking, but do not stir. Let 
cook twenty minutes or until grains are soft, and then 
place in oven, where grains will finish swelling. 
There is no more delicious way of cooking it. Hese 
enriches the flavor and takes away that flat, starchy taste. 
Rice cooked in this way is more nutritious too, because HeBe 


adds food value. 


There’s hardly any end to the ways you can use Hese 
to make your cooking and baking better. And Hese is not 
expensive—it is just the thing for economy. Hee is a 
well-balanced food product—pure skimmed milk evaporated 
to double strength enriched with vegetable fat—it moistens, 
shortens and enriches. 


Get Hese from your grocer and write to us for a free 
copy of the Hese recipe booklet. Address 2505 Consumers 
Bldg., Chicago. 

: THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago 
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Thick Soups 
Meat Stews 





Mashed Potatoes 





Vegetables with White Sauce 
Salad Dressings 
Muffins, Bread 


Puddings, Cakes 
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The Tale of Triona 


| by she knew not what idiot romanticalism intg 


| 
| 
| the gray worries of wifehood and mother. 
| hood, her consciousness recorded the memory 
| of a brother John, but whether he was alive 
| or dead or happy or miserable was a matter 
of illimitable unconcern. Now, however, he 
had come to life, very vivid, impressing her 
with a certain masterfulness in his manner 
which had nothing to do with the airs and 
graces she despised. Yet she still regarded him 
| with suspicion, even when, seating himself at 
| the roughly-laid end of the kitchen table and 
devouring bacon and eggs with healthy appe- 
| tite, he enthusiastically praised her cookery, 

| “What I can’t understand is,” she said, 
| standing at the other end of the table and 
| watching him eat, “why the name of John 
Briggs isn’t good enough for you.” 

“Tt’s a bit difficult to explain,” said he. “You 
see, I’ve written a book. Have you read it?” 

She regarded him scornfully. _ “Do you 
suppose with a husband and seven children 
I’ve time to waste on books? I’ve seen it,” 
she admitted, ‘Mother has it, bound in brown 
| paper, by the side of her bed.” 

“You must read it,” replied Triona, some- 
what relieved. “Then you’ll see why I’ve 
changed my name.” He laughed at her un- 
comprehending face. “I’ve done nothing 
criminal, you know, and I’m not hiding from 
justice.” 





O to Europe the most interesting and 
delightful way. Leaving the United 
States, see the beauties of Eastern Canada 
on a Canadian Pacific train, gaining a taste 
of Old World charm at very start of your trip. 


See Montreal and Quebec 


Historic cities rich in romance. 
by French habits and customs. 
historic buildings. 


towns and forests primeval. 


Montreal and Quebec—a Vacation 
de Luxe! 


A Fresh Water 
Salt Water Trip 


Two days down the sheltered St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, past Anti- 
costi, the Magdalens, Cape Breton 
Island and Newfoundland. You find 
yourself acclimated to life aboard ship 
before you see the ocean. And then— 


i Then on down the pic- 
turesque Valley of the St. Lawrence with its thriving 
Travel without worries— 
Canadian Pacific trains meet steamships of this line at 


Only 4 Days Open 


A swift, enjoyable passage by the shortest route across the At- 


lantic. 


Land at Cherbourg in France, Southampton or Liverpool 


in England, Hamburg in Germany, Antwerp in Belgium, Glasgow 
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in Scotland, if you go by one of the twenty-nine 
Canadian Pacific liners sailing from Montreal 
and Quebec every few days. Only a little less 
luxurious than the Canadian Pacific ‘‘Empresses,” 
yet offering a saving in fares, are the nadian 
Pacific one-class cabin ships. 


Agents Everywhere 


The Canadian Pacific is represented by General 
Agents in most principal cities and by well quali- 
fied local steamship agents in nearly every com- 
munity. Let them help you, or write to 


C. E. E. USSHER 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal 


“T suppose an outlandish name brings in 
more money,” she suggested practically. 

“That’s so,” said he. 

“Folks must be fools.” 

He acquiesced gladly, gauging the end of an 
embarrassing examination, and turned the 
conversation to her dqmestic affairs. 


| geeeere mti ye over, he lit a cigarette and 
watched her clear away, viewing through 
the smoke the memories of his childhood. 
Just so, in that very wooden arm chair, though 
in another kitchen, used his father to sit, 
pipe in mouth, while the women did the 
household work. It was all so familiar, yet so 
far away. Between then and now stretched 
a lifetime—so it seemed—of wide and roman- 
tic happenings. There before him, on the 
wall, hung, as it had years ago, the haunting 
colored print, cut from some Christmas 
number, of young Amyas Leigh listening to 
Salvation Yeo. As a child, Salvation Yeo’s 
long arm and finger pointing out to sea had 
been his inspiration. He had followed it, and 
gone to distant lands, and gone through the 
promised adventures, and returned to the 
picture, wondering whether all that had been 
was real and not the figment of a dream. 

A little later, after the doctor’s visit, he was 
admitted to his mother’s room. For an hour 
or so he sat with her and gave a human being 





deep happiness. In the afternoon she lost 
consciousness. For a day or two she lingered 
on, and then died. 

During the dreary interval between his 
interview and the funeral, Alexis Triona sat 


| for many hours in his father’s chair, for the 


north was smitten with a dismal spell of rain 
and tempest which discouraged rambling out 
of doors, reconstructing his life, unweaving 
fact from fiction, tearing aside the veils of 
self-deception wherein he had enwrapped his 
soul. Surely there was some basis of fact in 
the romantic history of Alexis Triona with 
which for the past year he had identified him- 
self. Surely a man could not dwell so intensely 
in an imaginary life if none of it were real. Even 
while tearing open veils and viewing his soul’s 
nakedness, he sought justification. - 

Did he not find it in that eagerness of spirit 
which had sent him, in obedience to Salvation 
Yeo’s pointing finger, away from the dour and 
narrow father and the first taste of the Tyne- 
side works, penniless, over the wild North Sea 
to Archangel, town of fairy wonders, and 
thence, so as not to be caught on the ship 
again and taken back to Newcastle, to wander- 
ings he scarce knew whether? Did he not find 
it in the strange lure of Russia which impelled 
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When Opportunity Knocks 


every home comes Opportunity in the person of one of our carefully chosen representatives. 
He comes to serve you, to show you how easily electricity can be made to do all your hardest work 
and give you all the time you need for recreation, for your children and for the pleasures of life. 


Let him explain dustless cleaning as it is done by the APEX Electric Suction Cleaner and the advantages 
of its divided and inclined nozzle. Let him show you how the ROTAREX Electric Clothes Washer 
and the ROTAREX Home Double Roll Ironer solve all your laundry problems simply and perfectly. 


He will be glad to place any one or all of this famous trio of labor savers in your home on trial, 
without any obligations. Summon one of these “Housework Experts” to your aid. Simply write 
us for nearest dealer’s name and an interesting booklet. 


* THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO., 
RSTAREX 1067 E. 152nd Street Cleveland, Ohio RSTAR 
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WASHER Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd., 102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Every Fabric of Every Season 
Washed with atFifth the Labor 


Nothing washes 
summer dresses of 
cotton so safely as 
soap and La France. 
Try it. Your new 
spring dresses will 
last so much longer. 


INGHAM dresses and aprons 
clean as new—without back- 
breaking rubbing. Children’s 

play clothes made crisp and fresh— 
without the use of the fabric destroying 
washboard. Soft organdie, batiste 
and silk waists and lingerie cleansed 
without straining delicate fabric. 
Sheets, bed-linen and towels soaked 
clean without rubbing. 


La France brings you all this free- 
dom from wash-day labor—all this 
insurance that garments will wear 
as they should. 


Blues as it Cleanses 


La France is not a new soap. It 
is used with soap. It makes any good 


with the entire operation of bluing 
—saves all this labor. La France, 
too, blues perfectly—no rust spots, 
no over-bluing, no dingy, gray 
clothes. Just follow the simple di- 
rections on the package and La 
France will give you the whitest, 
cleanest clothes you have ever seen. 


Domestic Science Teachers Say 


All statements here made have 
been proved by exhaustive unbiased 
tests made by leading schools of do- 
mestic science and sworn to before 
anotary. In these tests La France 
was used on delicate silks as well as 
heavy sheets; on woolens as well as 
cottons. Read (in the panel at the 


Flannel shirts, woolen hose, 
and all the between-seasons 
fabrics will wear best if they 
are washed frequently with 


soap and La France 


laundry soap remove 
dirt quicker, safer—ab- 
solutely without need 
for the washboard. 
Whether you boil 
clothes in the time- 
tried, old-fashioned 
way, whether you soak 
them clean in the new- 
er fashion, or whether 
you use hand-power 
or electric washing 
machines, you can use 
LaFrancewith benefit. 

Remember, too, that 
La France blues as it 
cleanses. It does away 


Domestic Science Tests 
of La France 


When clothes are Boiled or Soak- 
ed, La France added to soap saves 
one-third of the time, four-fifths of 
the labor, and all the wear of rub- 
bing on a washboard. On an aver- 
age family washing, thirty-four 
minutes are saved. No washboard 
or bluing required. 


In Electric Washers, La France 
added to soap saves half the time 
and half the current. On an aver- 
age family washing one hour and a 
quarter is saved. No bluing required. 


Microscopic tests by these do- 
mestic science teachers prove that 
La France does not injure fabrics. 


(Sworn affidavits of these official tests 
on file in Philadelphia) 


left)exactly what these 
sworn tests prove, 


Test at Our Expense 


Your grocer either 
has La France in both 
tablet and powder or 
will obtain it for you. 
Write us direct, send- 
ing us your grocers 
name, and we will send 
you free enough La 
France for next week's 
washing. La France 
Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Before putting 
away your winter 
sweaters and chil- 
dren's winter 
clothes wash 
them in soap and 
La France. Soiled 
garments attract 
moths. 


Satina Makes Ironing Easy 


Starched pieces assume a delightful finish when 
Satina is added to the boiling starch. The iron 
ceases to stick, the smooth surface delights the 
eye, and La France Bouquet, with which the 
tablet is perfumed, imparts an elusive fragrance 


that appeals to critical women. We will mail 
you a free sample on 


receipt of your gro- 
cer’s name. 


Better Laundry With Any Soap 
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The Tale of Triona 


him, when, after a few voyages, he landed 
in the port of London, to procure a passport 
which would make him free of the land of his 
fascination? Did he not find it in the resource- 
fulness of brain which, the mariner’s life for- 
saken, first secured him employment in the 
English racing establishment of a Russian 
Prince, and then interested recognition by the 
Princess herself, so that after a strenuous 
while he found himself regarded no longer as 
an inconsiderable stable-hand but asa human 
being who counted in the world? Did he not 
find it in his fond ambitions, when the Princess 
at his request transferred him from stables to 
garage, from garage to motor-works for higher 
training; when he set himself to learn Russian 
as no Englishman should ever have learned it; 
when afterward he steeped his mind in Russian 
poetry and folk-lore, sleeping four or five 
hours a night, compelled by dreams of great- 
ness in which there figured as his bride of the 
golden future the little Princess Tania, whose 
governess-taught English was as pure as the 
church-bells on a frosty night? Did he not find 
it in those qualities of practical command of 
circumstances and of poetic vision which had 
raised him in a few years from the ragged, 
semi-ignorant, seafaring English iout alone in 
Russia, to the trusted chief of a Prince’s fleet 
at a dozen cars, to the courier-chauffeur, with 
all the roads and ways and customs and !an- 
guages of Russia, from Riga to Tobolsk and 


| from Tobolsk to Tiflis and-from Tiflis to St. 


Petersburg, at his finger-tips, to the master 
of Russian Literature, already something of a 
published poet, admitted into intellectual 
companionship by the Prince and thereby 
given undreamed-of leisure for further intel- 
lectual development? What were those quali- 
ties but the qualities of genius differentiating 
him from the ordinary run of men and absolv- 
ing him from such judgments as might be 
passed upon the errant of them? Without this 
absolving genius, could he have marched in 
and taken h's place in the modern world of 
English letters? 


ere Wee, being of frugal tastes, he 
had grown rich beyond the dream of the 
Tyneside urchin’s avarice. He had visions of 
great motor works, the manufacture of an all- 
Russian car built up by his own resources. 


The princely family encouraged him. Negotia- | 


tions had just begun—was his story so devoid 
of truthfp—when the great world cataclysm 
brought more than his schemes for an all- 
Russian car toppling to the ground. The 
Prince’s household disintregated; horses and 
cars were swallowed up in the great convulsion. 

He found himself driving generals around 
the shell-scarred front as a volunteer, for, being 
of British nationality, he had not been called 
up for military service. With them he served 
in advances and retreats and saw battles and 
burnings like many millions of other men, but 
from the comparative safety of a headquarters 
car. It was not until he ran into the British Ar- 
mored Car Column that his patriotism took fire 
and he became a combatant in British uniform. 
He remained with the Column for most of the 
campaign. Badly wounded toward the end, 
he was left in a Russian hospital, a British 
naval rating. He remained there many months; 
a bullet through his chest had missed a vital 
part, and his wound had soon healed, but his 
foot had gangreened, and only the star in 
gg he trusted had saved it from amputa- 

ion. 

So far did Alexis Triona, sitting in the kitchen 
chair, salve his conscience. In his story, had 
he done more than remodel the contour of 
fact? Beneath it, did not the living essence of 
truth persist? Was he not a highly educated 
man? Had he not consorted—before the cata- 
clysm and later in the strangely-filled hospital 
—with the young Russian intelligentsia, who 
talked and talked and talked—? Who could 
know better than he how Russia had foundered 
in their tempestuous ocean of talk? And finally, 














How I Kept My Married Life 
From Being A Tragedy 


By MRs. M 


of two young friends of mine—a 
sweet, winsome girl of 18 and a boy 
(he was hardly more) of 20. 


“They were very happy—one could see 
that in their laughing, eager faces. 

“Yet as they went away, amid the usual 
shower of rice and confetti, I wondered how 
long it would last. 


“At the end of five years—what then? 
Would they still be the same eager sweet- 
hearts? Or would they have settled down 
into the rut which is the grave of so many 
gay young dreams? Frankly—lI didn’t know. 


“For somehow, my thoughts went back to 
the day—just seven years before—when Jack 
and I said good-bye amid the same shower of 
rice and confetti and started out on our 
Great Adventure. 


“We were gloriously happy, too, but our 
married life came so near being a tragedy 
that I am going to tell about it here in the 
hope that my experience may be of some 
help to other women just like myself. 

“The first six months were like a wonder- 
ful dream. Jack wasn’t earning a large 
salary, but he had saved a few hundred dollars 
before our marriage—we were young—we 
rather imagined the future would take care 
of itself. 

“But futures don’t do that any more. And 
inevitably—a few months later—came our 
first quarrel. It started, as most quarrels 
do, over money. 

“My trousseau had been fairly complete, 


i other day I attended the wedding 


“You've come back, 
Mary,” he_ said 
slowly. 5 ne 
‘but it was beginning to show signs of wear. ‘wars of era : 

What wasI todo? I couldn’t sew. AndI didn’t heart days. You're 





have any money of my own. So one night never looked so won- 


I asked Jack for $40 to buy a new dress. 


“ ‘Forty dollars!’ he exclaimed. ‘For one dress! 
You know I can’t afford that. Can’t you make 
one of your old ones do another season?’ 


“‘T-—I saw a lovely dress down at Morton’s 
today, and I’d like to get it,’ I said, the tears 
springing to my eyes. ‘But if you say we can’t 
afford it, why, we can’t, that’s all.’ 


“Then Jack said something about my being 
extravagant and I said something about the 
smallness of his salary, and by the time we were 
through we were both feeling miserable and tired 
of it all. But I didn’t get the dress. 


“So that season and the next and the next I 
skimped along, making old things do, or pur- 
chasing some cheap, ill-fitting dress at the store. 
But it was a mistake—an almost tragic mistake. 
Because I don’t care what the poets say—no 
man is going to continue to love a woman with 
the same old fervor of the sweetheart days un- 
less she keeps herself attractive. 


“It took me nearly two years to find it out. 
Two long years aud there were a good many 
nights when I cried myself to sleep worrying 
about it. For I could feel that Jack and I were 
getting farther and farther apart—that some- 
times, when friends came, he was more than 
half ashamed of me. And that hurt worst of all. 


“Then one day I read of a woman just like 
myself who had learned at home, through the 
Woman’s Institute, to make pretty, becoming 
clothes. And I saw with startling clearness 
that here might be the solution of my own 
clothes problem—that if I could really learn 
dressmaking and millinery at home it would be 
easy to get the pretty things I needed so badly. 
For the cost would be small if I had to pay 
only for materials. 


6é6C10 I sat right down and wrote the Woman’s 

Institute for full particulars. And when I 
read that the Institute has 140,000 students, I 
knew that if all these other girls and women could 
learn dressmaking and millinery at home that 
I could learn, too. So I enroiled. 


“I thought there might be some tedious pre- 
liminaries or long weeks of practice work. But 
there weren’t. I started right in making actual 
garments. 


“Jack knew I was working on the lessons. 
But I didn’t say anything to him about my rapid 
progress. The big surprise came the evening 
he brought some business friends home for 
dinner. Other times I might have dreaded such 
an occasion. But not now. It was the oppor- 
tunity for which I had been waiting. You should 
have seen Jack’s face when I came into the 
room in my new dress. And the pride in his 
voice as he introduced me to the men! I wouldn’t 
exchange that moment for a thousand dollars. 


“And that night, after our guests had gone, 


Jack put his hands on my shoulders. ‘You’ve 
(Advertisement. ) 


derful as you do tonight.’* 


come back, Mary,’ he said slowly. ‘You’ve come 
back—the Mary of the sweetheart days. You've 
never looked so wonderfui as you do tonight.’ 


“Soon the neighbors began noticing my clothes 
and asking who made them. And when I told 
them I was making them myself, they just 
couldn’t believe it. 


“Then a happy thought came to me. If I 
could make such pretty, becoming dresses for 
myself at such great savings, why not make 
them for other people, too, and thus add some- 
thing to the family income? It certainly seemed 
like a good idea, so I determined to try, anyway. 


“And do you know, it seemed as if every 
woman I knew wanted me to make her dresses. 


“In the last six months I have earned more 
than $300 in my spare time, in addition to mak- 
ing all my own clothes and those for the baby. 


“When I think how different everything might 
be if I hadn’t enrolled with the Woman’s Insti- 
tute just when I did—do you wonder that I want 
to tell you about my experience?” 


HAT Mrs. M—— C—— did, you can do, too. 

There is not the slightest doubt about it. 
For among the 140,000 members of the Woman’s 
Institute are housewives, mothers, business wo- 
men, school teachers, girls at home and in school, 
and girls in stores, shops and offices—all learning 
dressmaking and millinery at home as success- 
fully as if they were together in a classroom. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


The Woman’s Institute is ready to help you, no 
matter where you live or what your circumstances 
or your needs. And it costs absolutely nothing 
to find out what it can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post card or the convenient coupon be- 
low to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 8-E, Scran- 
ton, Penna., and you will receive, without obliga- 
tion, the full story of this great school that is 
bringing so much happiness to women and girls 
all over the world. 


_——— — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-E, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject marked below: 


(C0 Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
[] Professional Dressmaking [J Cooking 
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ANDWICHES in some picnic bas- finely chopped cold boiled ham, add 






kets are merely eatables. Others 4 cup chopped pickle. Moisten thor- 
seem prepa-ed anil Uaneeed to satisf oughly with Premier Salad Dressing 
the keen hunger one develops out-of- and spread between buttered slices o 
doors. Try preparing your sandwiches bread. A crisp leaf of lettuce and ad- 
with Premier Salad Dressing this way: ditional salad dressing may be added 





HAM SANDWICHES: Toeachcupof =#just before serving the sandwiches. 


When You Open Your Basket 
are you a little ashamed? 


WHEN you go off on a picnic with the neighbors 
and it comes time to open the baskets—does 
everyone jump for the Jones’ basket and give 
yours a glance and pass by? 


You can put a thrill into every picnic lunch if 
you will. You can do it so easily, using only 
the same materials you have always used, but 
dressing them in a different way. 


Our little book, “Salads, Suppers, Picnics,” tells just how 
—as good a little book of its kind, we believe, as has ever 
been sent out. Just write your name and address on a 
postal card and drop it intothe mail. The Premier Salad 
Dressing book will come at once; and while you’re waiting 
for it to come you needn’t wait for 
Premier Salad Dressing. 






















































Your grocer has it in handy bottles— 
enough for a feast in each one. 
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Premier + 
Salad 
Dressing 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
Dept. 7c, NEw YorK 
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The Tale of Triona 


had he not gone, stout-hearted, through the 
perils and hardships and exquisite suffering of 
the cataclysm? 

So far,’so good. But what of the rest? For 
the rest, was not Fate responsible? 

The revolution came, and Russian organi- 
zation crumbled like a castle touched with an 
enchanter’s wand. He went forth healed from 
the hospital into chaos, Petrograd, where his 
little fortune lay, his objective. Sometimes he 
found a foothold on an aimless train. Some- 
times he jogged weary miles in a peasant’s cart. 
Sometimes he walked. When he learned that 
British uniform was no longer held in high 
esteem, he changed into peasant’s dress. So 
far his journey through revolutionary Russia 
was true. But he had enough money in his 
pocket to keep him from want. 


ND then arrived the day which counted 
most in his life’s history, when that 
which he had recounted to Olivia as a fantas- 
tic possibility happened in stark fact. 

He had been given to understand that, if 
he walked to a certain junction, he might find 
a train returning to Petrograd. Tired, he sat 
by the wayside and, undoing his wallet, ate the 
black bread and dried fish which he had pro- 
cured at the last village. And while eating he 
became aware of something gleaming in the 
rank grasses of the ditch—something long and 
pallid and horrible. He slid down and found a 
dead man, stark naked, lying on his back with 
the contused mark of a bullet-hole in his chest 
—a man of fifty, with short-cropped, grizzled 
hair and mustache and clear, refined features. 
He must have been dead two days. There he 
lay, constricted of limb, stripped of everything 
that could mean warmth and comfort or money 
to his murderers. The living man’s short ex- 
perience told him that such things were not 
uncommon in great revolutions. He was about 
to leave the corpse—for what could he do?— 
when his eye caught the glint of metal a few 
feet away. It was a pocket compass. And fur- 
ther on he found at intervals a tvothbrush, a 
coverless, tattered copy of Tacitus; a little, 
faded snapshot of a woman mounted on card- 
board, a vulcanite upper plate of half a dozen 
false teeth, and a little, fat book with curling 
covers of American cloth. Had he continued 
his search, he might have found many other 
objects discarded by the robbers as useless. 
But what was the good of pieces of conviction 
for a judicial enquiry that would never take 
place? The little fat book, which on opening he 
found to be manuscript in minute handwriting, 
he thrust in his pocket. And so he went his way. 

But on his way, his curiosity being aroused, 
he read in the little book an absorbing diary of 
amazing adventures, of hardships and prison 
and tortures unspeakable; and without a 
thought of its value, further than its romantic 
fascination, he grew to regard it during his 
wanderings as his most precious possession. 

So far again, until he reached Riga, there 


.was truth in the story of his Russian traverse. 


Had he not prowled suspect about revolution- 
ary Petrograd? Had not the Prince and Prin- 
cess, the idealized parents of the story, been 
murdered and their wealth, together with his 
own few thousand roubles, been confiscated? 
Was he not a fugitive? Indeed, had he not seen 
the inside of a horrible prison? It is true that 
after a day or two he managed by bribery to 
escape. But the essence of things were there— 
the grain of fact which, under the sunlight 
of his genius, expanded into the splendid 
growth of truth. And his wit had served him, 
too. His guards were for taking away the pre- 
cious book. Knowing them to be illiterate, he 
declared it to be the manuscript of his repub- 
lican poem. Challenged to read, he recit 
from memory verses of Shevckenko, until they 
were convinced, not only of the book’s con- 
tents, but of his own revolutionary opinions. 
This establishment of his orthodoxy, together 
with a few roubles, assured his escape. An 
thence he had not gone northward, hungry 
and footsore? 
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> This seal placed on 
the ends of every fack- 
age of Sunshine Bis- 


culls is your guarantee 
of Biscuit Goodness. 


— Tes 














May 15th to 20th 


Would you like a week of food 
happiness and sunshine in your 
household? Would you like to sur- 
prise the folks with new and novel 
changes in your menu Everymeal, 
Everyday? 


From the Thousand Window 
Bakeries there come many varieties 
of crackers, cookies, cakes, and 
wafers that will help you plan 
tempting menus. 


Particularly during the week of 
May 15th, dealers will display and 
demonstrate the various Sunshine 
Biscuits. Many merchants have 


Sunshine display racks, as illus- 
trated above, which makes it easy 
to select the ones you want. 


If your grocer is without such a 
department, please suggest to him 
that he install one for the conveni- 
ence of yourself and your neigh- 
bors as well as for his own benefit. 


Keep Sunshine Biscuits on your 
pantry shelf, for they are a staple 
food, suitable for all family meals, 
and always ready for unexpected 
guests. 


In Individual Packages and in 
Bulk — at your grocer’s. 


* Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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Branches in Over 100 Cities 
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Corn-starch Pudding: Tested Recipe:- 


EASURE two and one-half cupfuls of milk, in top of a 

Lisk Double Boiler, lower part being filled with boiling 
water; cover, bring milk to scalding point. Meanwhile mix 6 table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 14 teaspoon- 
ful of salt and 14 cupful of cold milk. Stir this to a smooth paste, 
then add to the hot scalded milk, little at a time, stirring con- 
stantly. Then cover the double-boiler and cook for twenty-five 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Have the water in the lower part 
of double-boiler always boiling. 
Beat one egg with two tablespoonfuls of sugar in good sized 
bowl. When pudding has cooked twenty-five minutes, remove 
from stove and pour slowly, stirring constantly, over this beaten 
egg mixture. When these are thoroughly combined return to the 
double boiler, cook for five minutes longer; them remove from 
stove and beat in half teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour into moulds 
which have been standing in cold water. When cool, place in ice 
box to become thoroughly firm. 


The LISK Double Boiler 


“Run no Rish—Be sure it's Lisk” 
ORN-STARCH pudding made in the Lisk Double Boiler 


will have the long, slow cooking over a sufficiency of boil- 

ing water that this dainty needs to make it both delectable 

and digestible. 

Just as the Lisk Double Boiler insures the safe and thorough 

cooking of cereals, delicate milk puddings, cream sauces—so 

you will find in the entire line of Lisk Enameled Ware an 

answer to every culinary and kitchen need. It comes in three 

lines, white, turquoise blue and imperial, so you can fit up 

your kitchen in uniform style. 

When outfitting kitchen and household, ask for the Lisk trade- 
mark, the sign of “Better Quality” in Enameled 
Ware, in heavily-coated Tin Ware, Nickel- 
Plated Copper Pots and Kettles, Japanned and 
Galvanized Ware. You'll find it on every Lisk 
Article. 
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Trade Mark of oe $ 
“Better Quality” — Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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The Tale of Triona 


And had he not been torpedoed? Cast ashore 
in shirt and trousers, penniless? Was not the 
real truth of this adventure even more to his 
credit than the fictitious narrative? For, q 
nava! rating, he had reported to a British 
man-of-war and had spent months in a mine- 
sweeper in the North Sea, until the final catas- 
trophe occurred. Then, after a short time jn 
hospital, a kindly medica! board found some- 
thing wrong with his heart and sent him out 
into the English world a free man. 

Yes. His real record was one that no man 
need be ashamed of. Why, then, the fiction? 

| Sitting there in the uncompromising reality 

| of his mother’s kitchen, he strove for the first 
time to answer the question. He found an 
answer in the obsession of the little book. 

| During the scant leisure of his months at sea, it 
had been his breviary. More, it had beena 
talisman, a secret scroll of enchantment which, 
wrapped in oil-skin, never left his person, save 
when, beneath the dim lamp of the fo’c’sle, 
he pored over it, hunched up against a bulk- 
head. The spirit of the writer whom he had 
seen dead, naked, seemed to have descended 
upon him. In the’ bitter watches of the North 
Sea he lived through the dead man’s life with 
bewildering intensity. There were times, so 
he assured himself, when it became a conscious 
effort to unravel his own experiences from those 
of the dead man. That he had not lived in 
remoter Kurdistan was unthinkable. And 
surely, too, he had been tortured. 


ND when, in the attic in Cherbury 
Mews, impelled by irresistible force, he 
began to write his fantasia of fact and imagi- 
nation, the obsession grew mightier. His pen 
was winged with flame.” 

“Why,” said he, half aloud, staring into 
the kitchen fire, “why should it not be a case 
| of psychic obsession for which I am not 
| responsible?” 

And that was the most comforting solution 
| he could find. 

There was none other. He moved uneasily, 
changing the crossing of his legs, and threw a 
freshly rolled and lighted cigarette into the 
grate. It was a case of psychic obsession, 
otherwise he was a bare-faced liar, a worm to be 
despised by his fellow-men. How else to ac- 
count for the original lie direct, unreserved, to 
the publisher? Up to then, he had no thought 

| of sailing through the world under false colors. 

He had to give the mysterious dead man some 

identity. His own unconscious creative self 

clamored for expression. He had woven the 
dead man and himself into a personality to 
which he had given the name of Alexis Triona. 

Naturally, for verisimilitude he had assumed 

“Alexis Triona” as a pen-name. Besides, who 

would read a new book by one John Briggs? 
| The publisher’s first direct question was a 

blow between the eyes under which he reeled 
| for a few seconds. Then the romantic, the 
psychic, the whatever-you-will of the artist’s 
touch of lunacy asserted itself, and John 
Briggs was consumed in ashes, and the phoenix 
Alexis Triona arose in his stead. And when 
the book appeared and the phoenix leaped 
into fame, what could the phoenix do, for the 
sake of its ordinary credit, but maintain its 
its phoenixdom? ; 

Until now, it had been the simplest matter 
| in the world, seeing that he half believed in it 
| himself, seeing that the identification of the . 
| dead man with himself was so complete, that 

his lies even to himself had the generous air 

of conviction. But now, in the uncompromlis- 
ing John Briggs-dom of his surroundings. 
things were different. The obsession which 
still lingered when he bade Olivia adieu van- 

ished from his spirit. He saw himself naked, a 

mere impostor. If his past found absolution 

in the theory of psychic domination. his present 
was none the less in a parlous state. 

He had no more gone to Helsingfors in the 
last year’s autumn than he had gone there now. 
What should John Briggs, obscure and demo- 

| pilized able seaman, have to do in Helsingfors? 








Tested Recipes 


from the Carnation 


Cook Book 


Boiled Soft Custard 
2 eggs, 114 cups water, 24 cup Carnation 
Milk, 4 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. sugar, 44 tsp. 
‘ vanilla. Beat egg yolks slightly, add sugar 
and salt, then add milk thoroughly mixed 
with water. Cook in double boiler and stir 
until mixture thickens and a coating is 
formed on spoon. Chill and flavor. Serve 
in sherbet glasses and place the stiffly beaten 
whites on top. This recipe serves six people. 


Tomato Cream Sauce 

1 slice onion, 1 stalk celery, 44 can tomatoes, 
4 tsp. salt, 14 tsp. soda, few grains cayenne, 
4 cup Thin White Sauce. Cook tomatoes 
and vegetables twenty minutes, add salt 
and cayenne; rub through a strainer, add 
soda, then Thin White Sauce (See next 
recipe below). This recipe makes one cup 
of sauce. 


Thin White Sauce 


2 tbsp. flour, 2 tbsp. butter or substitute, 
14 tsp. salt, 34 cup water, 14 cup Carnation 
Milk. Melt butter or substitute, add 
flour and stir until thoroughly mixed. 
Add the milk and cook about five minutes 
or until the mixture thickens, and add 
seasonings. This recipe makes one cup 
of sauce. 


Thick White Sauce 


This recipe makes one cup of sauce. 

ing until beef is heated through. Turn 
2 cups fish, 144 cups Thin White Sauce, 
pieces, using a fork. Season with salt and 
minutes in cold water with the head down 


- 
He has sold it MOW fOF  <ces! cris 1 
H Y tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. butter, 14¢cup Carnation 
Milk, 1 cup water, 2 tbsp. flour, 4 tsp. 
into a hot platter and garnish with toast 
points and parsley. This recipe will serve 
Creamed Salmon 
= ; 1 parsley, 2 eggs beaten separately. Flake the 
its richness to that of whole milk add : cooked fish and season. Cool the Thin 
; White Sauce, add the fish, then the well 
° : i pepper and add to Thick White Sauce, 
nomical. Send for the Carnation Cook | Pepper and add to Thick White Sauce, 
; crumbs, then in slightly beaten egg and 
and cook with the head up, twenty minutes 
or until soft, in boiling salted water. Drain 


pepper, 44 lb. chipped beef. Melt butter; 
add flour, stirring constantly until thor- 
OR more than twenty years Carnation -  pmenss 
i s been known for its purit 
Milk ha ce p y 2 cups salmon, 2 cups Thin White Sauce. 
Flake the fish, add to hot Thin White Sauce 
beaten yolks and mix. Fold in the whites of 
an equal part of water to one part of : eggs beaten stiff. Bake in buttered indi- 
; vidual baking dishes or in a pudding dish 
1 : again in bread crumbs and fry in deep fat. 
Book. It contains over 100 tested recipes. | again in bread crumbs and fry im deep fat. 
; serves six people. 
and heat in the Cream White Sauce. This 
recipe serves six people. 


4 tbsp. flour, 24 tbsp. butter or substitute, 
4 tsp. salt, 24 cup water, 44 cup Carnation 
Milk. Prepare same as Thin White Sauce. 
oughly blended. Add the liquid, salt and 
pepper. Let boil until thickened, stirring 
occasionally. Add beef and continue cook- 
and for its high quality. Use 1t in your ; and nee on toast. This recipe serves six 
: people. 
home for every milk purpose. To reduce pore 
; 1 set in a pan of hot water. Bake twenty 
Carnation. Add more water if you want : minutes ~ page Epa and brown. —_ 
e ° ™ ° ° ; immediately. is recipe serves six people. 
thinner milk for cooking. You will find 
: Fish Croquettes 
: “ : a a ; 2 cups cold cooked fish, 1 cup Thick Whit 
Carnation Milk is convenient and eco eg 
Carnation Mi1_tk Propucts Company | criened damian 
: 1 head cauliflower, 2 cups Cream White 
Cuicaco - New York + SEATTLE - AYLMER, OnTArIO Sauce. Remove outer leaves, soak thirty 
¢ + : 
i i” 6: Creamed Onions 
: ; 8 Spanish onions, 2 cups Cream White 
fA A Tei : Sauce. Peel onions and cook whole in boil- 
ii’ t : ing salted water about one hour. When 
ms: soft, drain and add to Cream White Sauce. 


This recipe serves six people. 


4 : Always thoroughly mix Carnation Milk 
: and water. The Carnation Cook Book 

! contains more than 100 tested economical 

; ; recipes. It will be mailed free on request. 


Send for this handy recipe book today. 


eer. 29 ORATER, oF |: 
From Contented Cows : Carnation Mitx Propucts Company 


; 526 Consumers Building, Chicago 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 626 Stuart Building, Seattle 
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My Greatest Summers 
all were spent in Southern California. 


By An EAsTERNER 


HAT may seem strange to you. 

I, too, once thought—before I 
spent a summer there—that South- 
ern California was a place to go in 
winter, not in summer. 


And yet I know no other that 
offers such a wealth of summer fun, 
such complete recreation because of 
complete change, or—strange as you 
may think it—a summer climate so 
attractive in all ways! 


I have spent summer after summer 
there, and in a three-months’ stay, 
slept under blankets ninety. nights. 


What Do You Do? 

You motor, if you wish, for 4,000 
miles on paved higkways as smooth 
as city streets through a country un- 
like anything you’ve ever seen— 
unless you’ve been there. 


You play golf on inspiring courses, 
some of the world’s best. You stay 
at beautiful seashores zt the foot of 
mountain >s, or in the wilder- 
ness at “rc_ia'2 camps. 


You view a great desert, like 
Sahara, and drive back to one of the 
world’s largest cities for your dinner 
at a famous restaurant or hotel. 


You visit great National Parks and 
Forests—see giant trees, stupendous 
panoramic views. Or you go quietly 
and fish in mountain lakes and 


And all within a few hours of a 
great metropolitan center !—an east- 
erner who doesn’t know hardly can 
conceive of this. 


Different and Enchanting 


The enchanting difference is what 
lures me and the other thousands 
that go there in the summer from 
the east. 


It’s that difference that renews 
your youth, changing your view 
point if you’re “run down.” You be- 
come absorbed, fascinated, relaxed 
to perfection. The greatest cure for 
“nerves” you've ever known. 


Summer? An amazing summer- 
land—you’ll never spend a more de- 
lightful, restful, interesting summer 
anywhere. 

Ask any railroad ticket office for 


further information, or mail coupon 
below. 


Special, low-rate, round trip 
fares beginning May 15th—NO 
MORE WAR TAX. 


Plan now for this summer. Let the 
family have this great change and 
great trip. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. M- 905, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
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The Tale of Triona 


Why the elaborate falsehood? He shrugged 
his shoulders and made a helpless gesture with 
his elbows. The obsession, again. The quictude 
of Medlow had got on his nerves. He had 
longed to break away, to seek fresh environ- 
ment. He had invented Helsingfors; it was 
dramatic, in his romantic past; it kept up, in. 
the direct mind of Blaise Olifant, the mystery 
of Alexis Triona; and it gave him freedom. 

He had spoken truth as to his vagabond 
humor. He loved the eternal change of the 
broad highway. The Salvation Yeo inspiration 
had persisted ever since he had run away from 
home to the Eldorado beyond the seas. Had 
he been set down in a torpid household, no 
matter how princely, sooner or later he would 
have revolted and fled, smitten with the 
wander madness. But the Prince, the nomadic 
Tartar atavism asserting itself, suffered too, 
from this unrest; and in their mighty journey- 
ings through Russia, up and down, north and 
south, east and west, and in the manifold 
adventures and excitements by the way, the 
young chief mechanic found the needful satis- 
faction of his cravings. 


N leaving Medlow, he started on a 
tramp, knapsack on back, to the north 


’| of Scotland, stopping at his mother’s house 
| en route, and had reached the John o’ Groat’s 


whither, on an eventful day, Olivia had pro- 
fessed herself ready to accompany him. She 
had little guessed how well he knew that long, 
long road . . . Yet, when he met Blaise Oli- 


| fant again and was forced to vague allusion to 


his mythical travels, he almost persuaded him- 
self that he had just arrived from Finland. 
But now had come an irreparable shifting 
of psychological values. ‘He could not return 
to Olivia, eating her heart out jor news of him, 
and persuade himself that he had been to 
Helsingfors. The lie had been facile enough. 
How else to account for his absence? His 
attendance at his mother’s death-bed had been 
imperative: to disrégard the summons had 
never entered his mind. Yet simple avowal 
would have been pulling down the keystone of 
the elaborate structure which, to her, repre- 
sented Alexis Triona. The parting lie had been 
easy: but the lie on his return—th inevitable 
fabrication of imaginary travel—that would be 
hatefully difficult. For the first time since he 
had loved her he was smitten with remorse for 
his deception and with terror of her discovery. 
He cou'd not sleep of nights aching for her, 


| shivering with dread at the possibility of loss 


of her, picturing her alone in the sweet, wind- 
swept house, utterly trustful and counting the 
long hours till he should come again. Still, 
thank God, this was the last time they would 
be parted. His mother had bcen the only link 
to his John Briggs past. 

There were no testamentary complications, 
which he had somewhat feared. His mother 
had only a life-interest in the tiny estate which 
went under his father’s wll to his sister Ellen. 
And Ellen did not count. Absorbed in her 
family cares, she would pass out of his life 
forever without thought of regret. It would 
be the final falsehood. 

At breakfast on the morning of the funeral, 
Ellen said suddenly, in her dour way: 

“I’ve been reading your book. It’s a pack 
of lies.” 

“It would have been, if I had signed it 
John Briggs,” he answered. “But everything 
in it is true about Alexis Triona.” 

“Your ways don’t seem to be our ways, 


eth 


streams or at world-famous ocean 


x Los Angeles, Calif. 
fishing grounds. cites 


John,” she remarked coldly. 

He felt the words like a slap in the face. He 
flushed with anger. ‘How dare you?” 

“I’m sorry,” she answered. “I oughtn’t to 
have said it with mother lying cold upstairs. 

He shrugged his shoulders, forced to accept 
the evasive apology. But her challenge rankled. 
They parted stonily after the funeral, with @ 
perfunctory handshake. a 

“T don’t suppose I shal! ever see you again. 

“Tt’s rather unlikely,” said he. 

“Well, goodbye.” | 
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Please send me full information about the 
| summer vacation possibilities in Southern 
California. 


We 


You hike, you ride horseback, you 
breathe deep and you enjoy a sort 
of youthfulness that you haven’t felt, 
perhaps, for years. 
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HART SCHAFFNER &F MARX WOMEN'S COATS 


tailored like a man’s — 
\ thee like the fine rich fabrics and § We'll be glad to send you a booklet showing 


the expert tailoring You'll like the style; women’s coats and knicker suits for spring; 
simple but distinctive lines You'll like we'll tell you where you can get them—if 
the moderate prices you dont already know 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX £E-* 
fai Chicago 5 New York ial 


In using advertisements see page 4 123 
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AVE you an old table in your garret? 


“61”? Floor Varnish, Mah 
worth while economy, but also a 


The time proven wearing qualities of 
“61”? Floor Varnish on floors, are even 
excelled when “‘61’’ is used on furniture 
and other woodwork. It possesses a com- 
bined wear resistance and water resistance 
in every-day service, which can never be 
demonstrated by varnish tricks and stunts. 
Let no overzealous claims for some 
varnishes dissuade you from making a 
comparative zime test of ‘“61’’ Floor Var- 
nish. ‘Time tells, but Time will never 
tell on “‘61.”’ 


Making it new with 
ogany or Walnut, is not only a 
gladsome task. 


colors 
with- 


The beautiful, transparent ‘‘61’’ 
stain and varnish in one operation, 
out streaks, laps or brush marks. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, 
you may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 21 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Color Card, Sample Panel Finished with ‘‘61,’’ and Names of Local Dealers 





Makers of Effecto 
Auto Finishes and 
Vitralite Enamel 
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The Tale of Triona 


“Goodbye.” : F 
He threw himself back in the taxicab with a 


at sigh of relief. Thank God, the nightmare 

of the past few days was over! Now to awaken 

to the real and wonderful things of life—the 

miraculous love of the dark-eyed, quivering 

rincess of his dreams: the work which since he 

had loved her had grown into the sacred aim 
of their perfect lives. _ 

And just as he had wired her from Newcastle 
announcing his sailing, so did he wire her when 
he reached the railway station. 

“Arrived. All well. Speeding straight to 
you with love and longing.” 

Olivia smiled as she kissed the telegram. No 
one but her Alexis would have used the word 


“speeding.” 
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Ge was waiting for him at the little south 
coast station, where decorum had to cloak 
the rapture of their meeting. But they sat 
close together, hand in hand, in the hackney 
motor car that took them home. This gave him 
an intermediary breathing space for explana- 
tion; and the explanation was easier than he 
had feared. Really, his journey had been al- 
most for nothing and had afforded little in- 
terest. The agent whom he was to interview 
having been summoned back to Russia the 
day before he arrived, he had merely delivered 
his despatches to the British authorities and 
taken the next boat to England. It was 
just a history of two dull sea voyages. Nothing 
was to be said about it, save that he would go 
on no more fool’s errands for a haphazard gov- 
ernment. 

“Besides, it’s too dreadful to be away from 
you.” 

: “Tt has been awful for me, too,” said Olivia. 
“IT never imagined what real loneliness could 
feel like.” 

He swore that she should never be lonely 
again; and, by the time they reached their 
house by the sea, he had half-exultingly dis- 
missed his fictitious mission from his mind. 
All the apprehensions of the narrow northern 
kitchen melted in the joy of her. All danger 
had vanished like a naughty black cloud sped 
to nothing by the sun. The mythical past had 
to remain, but henceforward his life would be 
as clear to her as her own exquisite life to him. 

In their wind-swept home they gave them- 
selves up to deferred raptures, kissing and 
laughing after the foolish way of lovers. To 
grace his return she had filled the rooms with 
flowers—roses and sweet-peas—which she had 
bought extravagantly in the neighboring sea- 
side town. The scent of them mingled deli- 
cately with the salt of the sea. To her joy he 
was quick to praise them. She had wondered 
whether they would be noticed by one so di- 






































“Tt’s a Wallace Nutting!’ 


oA a recent meeting of an exclusive women’s social 
organization in Philadelphia, the president said: 
“Almost every bride of the past ten years, when 
showing her wedding gifts, has proudly pointed to at 
least one and said: ‘J?’s a Wallace Nutting.’” 


When selecting a gift for engagements or weddings, 
think how completely a Watiace Nuttinc Picture 
meets every requirement! It is beautiful and artistic; 
it is enduring and useful; it is elevating and will add 
attractiveness to the future home of the bride. 
Wattace Nuttine Pictures are certain to delight— 
their irresistible and never-ending charm continues to 
serve pleasantly as a reminder 


of your thoughtfulness. _———>=>_. 


A Booklet for HOMEmakers 
VISIT THE 


“Art in the Home’ is a philo- SPRING EXHIBIT 
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sophical Monograph treating Ba a Pia 
of artistic homemaking in an PICTURES 


















































vinely careless of material things. He even intensely interesting manner. pe por Aches 
found delight in the meal which Myra served Privatel tinted and distrib May 15th to 25th 
soon after their arrival—he so indifferent to ner eres wee — inclusive 
Md of — tiete w " uted; limited edition; a copy Wateh for announce- 
verything is you,” said he, “scent an . ts of exhibits i 
2. , sent on receipt of ten cents, — hie 


taste and sight. You inform the universe and 
give it meaning.” 

Her eyes were moist, as she swiftly laid her 
hand on his. “Am I really all that to you?” 
She laughed witha little catch in her throat. 

How can I live up to it?” 

He raised her hand to his lips. “If only you 
went on existing like a flower, your beauty 
and fragrance would be all in all to me. But 
you are a flower with a bewildering soul. So 
you merely have to be as you are.” 

He was in earnest. Women had played little 
or no part in his inner life, which, for all his 
follies, had been lived on a spiritual plane. 
His young ambitions had been irradiated by 
dreams of the little Princess Tania, who had 
Tepresented to him the ever to be striven for 
unattainable. On his reaching the age when 
common sense puts its elammy touch on fervid 
imagination, the little princess had been given 
away in marriage to a young Russian noble- 
man of vast fortune, and he himself had driven 










stamps or coin. Address, No ADMISSION CHARGB 
Wattace Nuttinc Srupios, 
Ashland, Massachusetts. 
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hand-colored Pictures 
“The Distinctive “American Art” 


WaALLacre Netting Pictcres are being imitated. Every genuine WaLtace NUTTING Picture 
is individually signed in ink as _ above. Your protection is in observing the signature. 
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Our 
appetite 


HEN you get hungry for green olives, you 
simply have to have some. Your appetite 
craves the delicious tang, the salty olive flavor. 

And you can eat all you want. Green olives are 
good for you. The olive oil in them is wholesome 
—healthful. Children can eat them—lots of them, 

Green olives give indifferent appetites a new 
interest in meals—they are the finest of appetizers. 
Famous" chefs consider green olives an indis- 
pensable part of the dinner. 

They make delicious salads and sandwiches. 
Use them for garnishes. Keep a bottle or two 
on your shelves. Green olives add to any 
luncheon. or dinner. 

Whynot enjoy a bottle of green olives today? 

AMERICAN IMPORTERS 
of Spanish Green Olives 


Spanish 
GREEN OLIVE 
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The Tale of Triona 


her to the.wedding with naught but a sentj. 
mental pang. But the flower-like, dancing, 
elusive quality of her had remained in his soy] 
as that which was only desirable and ever to be 
sought for in women. And—miracle of mira. 
cles!—he had found it in Olivia. And she was 
warm and real, the glowing incarnation of the 
cold but perfect ghost of his boyhood’s as- 
pirations. She was verily the princess of his 
dream come true. And she had an odd air 
of the little Princess Tania—the same dark, 
wavy hair and laughing eyes and the same 
crisp sweetness in her English speech. 

Save for all this rapture of meeting they took 
up the thread of their lives where it had be n 
broken, as though no parting had taken plece, 
and their idyll continued to run its magic 
course. Triona began to write again: some 
articles, a short story. The shadow shape of a 
new novel arose in his mind, and in his long 
talks with Olivia gradually attained coherence, 
This process of creation seemed to her uncanny, 
Where did the people come from, who at first 
existed as formless spirits and then, in some 
strange way, developed into living things of 
flesh and blood more real than the actual 
folk of her acquaintance? Her intimate asso- 
ciation with the novelist’s gift brought her 
nearer to him intellectually, but at the same 
time set him spiritually on unattainable 
heights. Meanwhile he called her his inspira- 
tion, which filled her with pride and content. 


bie lease of Quien Sabe all but expired 
before they had settled on their future 
house. Medlow was ruled out. So was the 
immediate question of the Medlow furniture, 
they having given Blaise Olifant another 
year’s tenancy. 

While discussing this step, Triona had said: 
“Tt’s for you and you only to decide. Any 
| spot on earth where you are is good enough for 
| me. By instinct ’ma nomad. If I hadn't 
found you, I should have gone away some- 
where to the desert and lived in tents.” 

Olivia, who had seen so little of the great 
world, felt a thrill of pulses, and put her hands 
on his shoulders—she was standing behind his 
chair—“Why shouldn’t we?” 

He shook his head and glanced up at her. 
The way of the gipsy was too hard for his En- 
glish flower. She must dwell in her accustomed 
garden. In practical terms, they must settle 
down for her sake. She protested. Of herself 
she had no thought. He and his work were of 
paramount importance. Had they not planned 
the ideal study, the central feature of the 
house? He laughed and mangled Omar. A 
pen and a block of paper . . . and Thou be* 
side me, etcetera, etcetera. 

“I don’t believe you want to settle down a 
a bit,” she cried. 

He swung his chair and caught her round her 
slim body. ‘Do you?” 

“Eventually, of course—” 

“But before ‘eventually,’ don’t you want 
your wander-years?” 

“France, Italy—” She became breathless. 

“Honolulu, the Pacific, the wide world. 
Why should we tie ourselves to a house until 
we have seen all?” : 

“Yes, why? We have all our lives before us.’ 
She sank on his knee. “How beautiful! Let 
us make plans.” ; 

So for the next few days they lived in a 
world of visions, catching enthusiasms one 
from the other. Again he saw Salvation Yeo's 
pointing finger and she, in the subconscious 
relation of her mind with his, saw it, too. 
House and furniture were Olifant’s as long 
as he wanted them. : 

“We'll go round the world,” Olivia declared. 

With a twirl of his finger,”“Right round, 
said he. 

“Which way does one go?” 

He was somewhat vague. An atlas formed 
| no part of their personal equipment or o! the 

hireling penates of Quien Sabe. 

“T’ll write to Cook’s.” 











WHEN IT RAINS — IT 


UNG cooks take confi-, 

dence at the sight of Mor- 
ton’s Salt. You know why; 
its a salt that combines FREE RUNNING 
strength of flavor with con- 
venience. It’s full of flavor be- 
cause it’s scientifically made; A LT 
convenient because when it 
rains it pours—out of table a 
cellars—out of the handy ITP POURS 
package, with a spout that uy - 
makes measuring easy. ra 


“The Salt of the Eartk” sTON s mee 
* i 
MORTON SALT COMPANY ION SALT COMPANY. 556s COMPANY. sso Cl 


CHICAGO 


‘Do you know that—a cup of Morton Salt added to a gallon of hot water will set the color of the 
most delicate fabrics when left to cool in it? 


In using advertisements see page 4 127 
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TRADE MARK 


PRING. You throw open the doors. Out come the 

rugs. Down come the pictures. The windows are 
nore and your home is made bright and fresh to 
match the season. 


It’s a time to freshen up the kitchen, too. And you 
have no idea, unless you’ve tried it, what a delightful 
difference the Tappan-Eclipse Gas Range makes in the 


appearance of a kitchen. 


Compact and graceful, with rounded corners and bright 

orcelain enamel finish, it carries a breath of spring into 
the place. And, best of all, it’s simple in design, easy to 
care for and made of such sound materials, that long 
years of use change its freshness hardly at all. 


Combined with Tap- 
pan-Eclipse beauty are S 


in your city to show 
you the features of 






many cooking conven- Tel-U-Where, the complete Tappan- 
iences and economies, \W'«"se3/ Eclipseline,orwrite us 






for full information. 


Ask the Tappan Agent 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CoO. 


FORMERLY 


THE ECLIPSE STOVE CO. 
CMANSFIELD, OHIO. 


ESTABLISHED 


18 sil 
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The Tale of Triona 


“Cook’s? My beloved, where is your sense 
of adventure?” 

“We must go by trains and steamers, and 
Cook’s will tell us all about them.” 

She had her way. Cook’s replied. At the 
quotation for the minimum aggregate of fares, 
Alexis gasped. 

“There’s not so much money in the world,” 

“There is,” she flashed triumphantly, “On 
deposit at my bank. Much more.”, 

Who was right now, she asked herself, she 
or the prosaic Mr. Trivett and Mr. Fenmarch? 
She had only to dip her hands into her fortune 
and withdraw them filled with bank-notes 
enough to take them half a dozen times round 
the world! 

Inspired by this new simplicity of things, 
they rushed up to London by an incredibly 
early train to take tickets then and there for 
the main routes which circumnavigate the 
globe. The man at Cook’s dashed their ardor, 
They would have to pencil their passages now 
and wait for months until their turn on the 
waiting lists arrived. 

“But we want to start next week!” cried 
Olivia in dismay. 

The young man at Cook’s professed polite 
but wearied sorrow at her disappointment. 
Forty times a day he had to disillusion eager 
souls who wanted to start next week for the 
other side of the globe. 

“It’s most inconvenient and annoying for 
us to change our plans,” Olivia declared re- 
sentfully, ‘But,’’ she added with a smile, 
“it’s not your fault that the world is a perfect 
beast. We'll talk it over and come to you 
again.” 

So after lunch in town they returned to the 
Point, richer in their knowledge of the condi- 
tions of contemporary world travel. 

We'll put things in hand at once and start 
about Christmas,” said Alexis. ‘Until then—” 

“We'll take a furnished flat in London,” 
Olivia decided 


§ phi aes found them temporarily set- 
tled in a flat in the Buckingham Palace 
Road, and then began the life which Olivia 
had schemed for her husband before these, 
the disturbing dreams of vagabondage. 

Toward the end of their stay in Quien Sabe, 
various letters of inquiry and invitations had 
been forwarded to Triona from people, back 
now in London, with whom the success of his 
book had brought him into contact. These, 
careless youth, he had been for ignoring, 
but the wiser Olivia had stepped in and 
dictated tactful and informative replies. The 
result was their welcome in many houses re- 
mote from the Lydia galley, the Blenkiron 
home of Bolshevism, and even the easy, con- 
servative dulness of the circle of Janet Phil- 
more. At the houses of tnuse whose culti- 
vated pleasure in life it is to bring together 
people worthy of note, she met artists, novelists, 
journalists, actors, publishers, politicians, trav- 
elers, and their respective wives or husbands. 
Jealously, at first, she watched the attitude of 
all these folk toward her husband: in pride 
and joy she saw him take his easy place among 
them as an equal. She loved to watch him 
out of the corner of her eye across a drawing- 
room, his boyish face flushed and eager, talking 
in his swift, compelling way. There was no 
one like him in the world. 

In their turn, many of the people of note 
they met at the houses of the primary enter- 
tainers invited them to their homes. Thus, ina 
brief time, Olivia found herself swept into as 
interesting a social circle as the heart of ambi- 
tious young woman could crave. How far her 
own grace and wit contributed to their success, 
it never entered her head to enquire. 

Triona, light-hearted, gave himself up to 
the pleasure of this new existence. He found in 
it stimulus to work, being in touch with the 
thought and the art of the moment. The new- 
ness of his Odyssey having worn off, he was no 
longer compelled to dilate on his extraordinary 
adventures. Freed from the obsession of the 
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The Tale of Triona 


little black book, he regarded his Russian life 
as a phase remote, as a tale that is told. His 
facile temperament put the whole matter 
behind him. He lived for the future, when 
he should be the acknowledged English mas- 
ter. of romance, and when Olivia's burning 
faith in his genius should be justified. He 
threw off memories of Ellen and the kitchen 


chair and went his way, a man radiant with 
happiness. 

Work and love and growing friendship 
filled his care-free days. His novel was run- 
ning serially in a weekly and attracting at- 
tention. It would be published in book form 
early in the new year, and the publishers had 
no doubt of its success. All was well with the 
world. 

Meanwhile they concerned themselves busily, 
like happy children, with their projects of 
travel. It was a great step to book berths 
for Bombay by a January boat. They would 
then cross India, visit Burmah, the Straits 
settlements, Australia, Japan, America. All 
kinds of companies provided steamers; Provi- 
dence would procure the accommodation. 
They planned a detailed six-months itinerary 
which would take a conscientious globe-trotter 
a couple of years to execute. 

Before launching on their Eastern voyage 
they would wander at their ease through 
France, see Paris and Monte Carlo, and pick up 
the boat at Marseilles. As the year drew to its 
close, their excitement waxed more unre- 


strained. They babbled to their envious | 


friends of the wonder journey before them. 


LAISE Olifant, who on his periodical 
visits to London was a welcome visitor at 
their flat, was entertained with these antic- 
ipations of travel. He listened with the air 
of elderly indulgence that had been his habit 
since their marriage. 

“Don’t you wish you were coming with us?” 
asked Olivia. 

He shook his head. “Don’t you remember, 
the first time I saw you, I said I was done with 
adventures?” 

“And I said I was going in search of them.” 


“So you’re each getting your heart’s desire,” | 


said Triona. 

“Yes. I suppose so,” replied Olifant with 
with a smile. 

There was a touch of sadness in it which did 
not escape Olivia’s shrewd glance. He had 
grown thinner during the year. In his eyes 
dwelt a shadow of wistful regret. 

“The life of a hermit cabbage isn’t good for 
you,” she said. ‘‘Give it up and come with us.” 

Again he shook his head. No. They did not 
want such a drag on the wheels of their joyous 
chariot. Besides, he was tied to Medlow, as 
long as she graciously allowed him to live there. 
His sister had definitely left her dissolute 
husband and was living under his protection. 


“You should be living under the protection | 


of a wife,” Olivia declared. “I’ve told you so 
often, haven’t I?” 

“And I’ve always answered that bachelors 
are born, not made—and I’m one born.” 
_ “Predestination! Rubbish!” cried Triona, 
nsing with a laugh. “Your Calvinistic atavism 
Is running away with you. It’s time for your 
national antidote. I’ll bring it in.” 








He went out of the room, in his boyish way, | 


in search of drinks. Olivia leaned forward in 
her chair. 

“You may not know it, but from that first 
day ayear ago, you made yourself a dear friend 
—so you'll forgive me, if I—” she paused for 
asecond and went on abruptly: “You’ve 
changed. Now and then you look so unhappy. 
I wish I could help you.” 

He laughed. “It’s very dear of you to think 
of me, Lady Olivia—but the change is not in 
me. I’ve remained the same. It’s your eyes 


that have grown so accustomed to the radiant | 
gladness of a happy man that they expect the | 


| Same in any old fossil on the beach.” 


“Now you make me feel utterly selfish,” 


she cried. 





ground. Equipped with loose 
eushion seat. Disappear- 
ing Leg Rest. Edge Seat. 
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The Perfect End of a Busy Day 


— Royal Relaxation 


After a day of rushing—many hours under tension—the mind 
and body crave relaxation. Indeed, for recuperation—which 
means health—relaxation is necessary. As a matter of fact 
just 15 minutes of complete relaxation will restore the energy 
expended in a whole day of rushing. 


Just Push the Button 


The Royal Easy Chair encourages perfect relaxation. It is ‘‘The World’s 
Easiest Easy Chair.’’ Pull out the exclusive disappearing Leg Rest. PUSH 
THE PUSH BUTTON, an exclusive Royal feature. Recline to a position 
of restful ease. Release the button and the back locks in that position. 
Every point of the body is supported. There is no strain. Royal Relax- 
ation is complete. To change positions, merely PUSH THE BUTTON, 
and assume the position you desire. The back will follow you. Release 
the button and the back locks wherever it is. 

Many attractive modern and period designs. Oak or Mahogany. Uphol- 
stered in fine tapestries, genuine leathers, rich velours and also in fabri- 
cated Jeathers. Quality throughout. Fully guaranteed. Sold by furniture 
dealers everywhere. Go today and have ademonstration. Booklet sent free. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


No. 801-O Special No. 6 


Mahogany or walnut finish. Tap- 


Special No. 31 


Mahogany or walnut finish. 
Rich tapestry with blue back- estry, velour, ‘“‘Buckskin’’ imi- ‘Rand’ or “Buckskin” 


tation Spanish leather in blue, n 
black or brown. De lure Spring- De lure Spring-Edge 





In using advertisements see page 4 





Oak, mahogany or walnut finish. 
imita- 
tion leather, tan, blue or black. 


Seat. 


Showing Leg Rest extended. 
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The Tale of Triona 


“How?” 

“We oughtn’t to look so absurdly happy. 
It’s indecent.” 

‘But it does one good,” said he. 

Triona entered with the tray and admin- 
istered whisky and soda to his guest. “There! 
When you’ve drunk it, you’ll be ready to come 
to the Magical Isles with us where the Lady of 
Ladies awaits you in an enchanted valley, 
with hibiscus in her hair.” . 

The talk grew light, drifted inevitably into 
the details of their projected wanderings. The 
evening ended pleasantly. Olivia bade Olifant 
farewell, promising, as he would not go in 
search of herhimself, to bring him back the per- 
fect lady of the hibiscuscrown. Triona accom- 
panied him to the landing, and, while they 
stood awaiting the lift, Olifant said casually, 

“‘T suppose you’ve got your passports.” 

“Passports?” The young man knitted his 
brow in some surprise. ‘Why, of course. 
That’s to say, I’ve not bothered about them 
yet, but they’ll be all right. Why do you ask?” 

“You’re Russian subjects. There may be 
difficulties. If there are, I know a man in the 
Foreign Office who may be of help.” 

The lift rose, and the gates clashed open. 

“Thanks very much,” said Triona. “It’s 


| awfully good of you.” 


They shook hands, wished each other God- 
speed, and the cage went down, leaving Triona 
gaping across the well of the lift. 

He was aroused from a semi-stupor by 
Olivia’s voice at the flat door. 

“What on earth are you doing, darling?” 

He realized that he must have been there 
some appreciable time. He turned witha laugh. 
“T was interested in the mechanism of the 
lift; it has so many possibilities in fiction.” 

She laughed. “Think of them tomorrow. 
It’s time for good little novelists to go to bed.” 

But that night, while Olivia, blissfully un- 
conscious of trouble, slept the happy sleep of 
innocence, Alexis Triona did not close an eye. 


ASSPORTS! He had not given them a 

thought. Any decent person was en- 
titled to a passport. In the plenitude of 
his English content he had forgotten his 
fictitious Russian citizenship. To attempt 
or even to support this claim, there was no 
creature on God’s earth. The details of his 
story of the torpedoed Swedish timber boat 
in which he had taken refuge would not 
bear official examination. Application for 
passport under the name of Alexis Triona, 
soi-disant Russian subject, would involve 
an investigation leading to inevitable expo- 
sure. His civil status was that of John 
Briggs, late naval rating. He had all his papers 
jealously locked up, together with the little 
black note-book, in his despatch case. As 
John Briggs, British subject, he was freeman of 
the civilized world. But John Briggs was dead 
and done for. It was impossible to wander 
over the globe as Alexis Triona, with a passport 
bearing the name of John Briggs. He would be 
held up and turned back at any frontier. And 
it was beyond his power of deception to induce 
Olivia to travel with him round the world 
under the incognito of Mrs. John Briggs. 

Rigid, so that he should not wake the be- 
loved woman, he stared for hours and hours 
into the darkness, vainly seeking a solution. 
And there was none. 

He might blind Olivia into the postpoue- 
ment of their adventure, and in the meanwhile 
change his name by deed poll. But that would 
involve the statutory publicity in the press. 
The declaration of the Times that he, Johr 
Briggs, would henceforth take the name of 
Alexis Triona, would stultify him in the social 
and literary world and damn him in the eyes 
of Olivia. There was no solution. John 
Briggs was dead, and Alexis Triona had no 
official existence. 

He could not get so far as Boulogne, let 
alone Japan. And there was Olivia by his side, 
dreaming of the Fortunate Isles. 

(To be continued) | 
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Insert shows the actual thickness of Sheetrock ag 


TTIC space is so easily turned 
into an enchanted room. A 

few broad, ceiling-high sections of 
Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard; 
the swift handiwork of a good car- 
penter—and you have a clean, dry 
playroom for the children. Its walls 
are smooth-surfaced and solid. It is 
tight-jointed, sound-proof, vermin- 
proof. It can be decorated with 
Noah’s Ark, Mother Goose, or any 
other frieze in paper or stencil, and 
at very small expense made for 
both the little folk and grown-ups 
one of the charm spots of the home. 
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Sheetrock makes standard walls and 
ceilings. It is plaster, cast in sheets 
and all ready for use. It is quickly 
and easily erected. It can be sawed 
to fit any form, and nailed directly 
to the joists or studding. Being made 
from rock, it will not warp or pull 
away from the supports. It is perma- 
nent and fireproof—inspected and 
approved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories Inc. Your lumber dealer 
or your dealer in builders’ supplies 
sells Sheetrock. “Walls\of Worth” 
tells all about its: merits and uses; 
write us, at Chicago, for a free copy. 


SHEETROCK 


The 


FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 213 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SALES OFFICES: New York, New York, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston, Mass., Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Detroit, Michigan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, St. Louis, Missouri, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Denver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California 


Approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

MINES AND MILLS: Oakfield, New York, Plasterco, Va., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Gypsum, Obio, Genoa, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
Alabaster, Mich., Grand Rapids, Mieh:, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue Rapids, Kansas, Southard, Oklahoma, 
Eldorado, Oklahoma, Piedmont, South Dakota, Loveland, 
Colorado, Denver, Colorado, Arden, Nev., Amboy, California 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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. ATAMODERATE PRICE 


This is one of the six reasons why 
Warners Bs sie. is the most 


popular Corset in America 


Two Warner’s Rust- 
Proof Corsets, one for 
dress and one for ordi- 
nary wear, will last you 
through the entire year. 


ARNER styies are the creation of Amer- 
ica’s foremost corset designers. And a 
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Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset holds its style as 
long as you wear it. Its double boning retains 
its original flexibility and strength. Its sturdy 
stitching stands the strain. Its cloth neither 
shrinks nor stretches. It is guaranteed” not 
to rust, break or tear. And so, after six months’ 
wear it is just as smart in its lines—and just as 
well fitting—as it is the day you buy it. 


A Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset can always 
be kept dainty and fresh because it may be 
washed as often as you like without the slightest 
harm. 

Complete corset satisfaction can only result 
from these six features:—style, fit, comfort, 
durability, flexibility and economy. Warner’s 
Rust-Proof leads the world in popularity be- 
cause, in all these respects, it gives the utmost 
value for your money. 


Prices: $1.50, $2, $3 and up to $10. 


*Remember! Warner’s Rust-Proof is the guaranteed corset. 
May 1922 Good Housekeeping 


laTner 's 
Rust -Proof 


Also made in Canada by the 
Warner Brothers Co., Montreal. 





Man’s Country 


(Continued from page 24) 


rich—or they must do something wonderful, 
boy—something that makes everybody talk 
about them. Then we marry them.” 

“J’m going to be rich and do something 
wonderful too,” declared George Judson with 
a set of his sturdy shoulders. He had made 
up his mind to that at once. 

For some time the houses past which the 
goat cart trundled had been getting bigger, 
and now there appeared in the near distance 
one red stone house which had a whole quarter 
of a block to itself. It was huge and solid 
looking, with a white portico in front and wide 
lawns unfenced and noble trees all around. 

“That’s where I live—there!”’ she announced 
impressively. 

“Gosh!” breathed George, deeply awed. 
“Tt’s a grand home, isn’t it?” 

But, at the moment, this home showed 
signs of being much less at ease within itself 
than its heavy and self-satisfied architecture 
might suggest. The vast front door was open. 
A baldish man, wearing a solemn coat and a 
worried expression, and a young woman with 
a lace cap on her head stood out under the 
portico, staring up and down the four streets, 
while before a palatial stable at one side two 
men hurriedly backed horses into a surrey. 
For a full minute the little queen appeared to 
enjoy with a certain approving complacency 
all these signs of stir and anxiety. And then: 

“T guess you better go- back now, boy,” she 
suggested, still gazing forward with an ab- 
stracted air. ‘They may be ’sturbed about 
me being gone so long. They might blame 
you.” 

“Let ’em!” George challenged, and would 
have stood forth boldly. 

The blue eyes gave him a grateful look, but 
the queenly head was shaken in a decisive 
negative. “I couldn’t let you,” she whispered 
with a smile of delightful intimacy, “but I like 
you, and I’ll come driving out your way again 
sometime. Thank you ever and ever so much. 
You're a real nice boy—really.” 

The goats, still putting their feet down like 
sticks, rolled the little blue wagon forward into 
the purview of the maid and the butler on the 
porch. There were immediate manifestations. 
The butler shouted something, and both he 
and the maid rushed forward. The grooms 
stood gazing, then turned the horses back 
toward their stalls. At the same time a woman 
bounded down the front steps, raced across 
the lawn, and seized upon the driver of the 
goats, kissing her frantically. But the little 
queen, after enduring a moment in the ma- 
ternal embrace, struggled free, and from 


the first step leading upward to the grand | 


portico turned loyal eyes back to the land of 
adventure whence she had come and _ toward 
him who had adventured with her. Sighting 
that face peering from behind the tree, she 
lifted an arm high, then dipped the four 
fingers of its hand up and down rapidly in 
comradely farewell. 


Ill 


T did not matter to George that the Goat 

Girl had not asked his name. It mattered 
only that he had seen a great vision and by it 
been lifted at least one whole cubit toward 
manhood’s fullest stature. It was a long two 
miles back to the cabbage patch, but miles 
had now no power to weary him. Big and 
purposeful, he strode along. Tardy though 
he Was, recreant though he had been, he did 
not sidle guilty-faced into the kitchen, but 
stalked in boldly and sat down to his belated 
dinner. When his mother chided him, he bore 


it silently, containing himself with noble | 


patience. 

Only one thing bade speculation pause. 
The Goat Girl had warned he must be rich. 
His pride approved of that as well. It de- 
manded that he must be upon the same plane 
with her before he could offer himself; and he 








No. 1418 
Long Daven-9 


KROEHLER 


Daven~ 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can have all the com- 
fort of a handsomely furnished living room, the convenience that an 
extra sleeping room affords, and the economy of reduced rentals. The 
Kroehler Daven-O takes the place of an additional room andsub- 
tractsfrom the family budget the rental which that room would cost. 


By day it is a handsomely upholstered, luxurious piece of living 
room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in appearance, 
with bedding completely concealed. There is ample room, when 
folded, for thick, removable mattress and bedding. 

At night it is converted, with one simple motion, into a full- 
sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed 
frame and springs. 

Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period designs, with any wood fin- 
ish; upholstery of plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. 
Made to harmonize with any decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet 


any requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy 
payments. Ask for demonstration. Look for Kroehler trade mark. Send for free 


booklet. 
Krorn_er Manuracturinc Company, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


“The Invisible Bed Room 
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Guarantee tempera- 
ture test tag on every 
Icy-Hot product. 
Look for tt. 
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—but do you know what this 
would mean to you? 


F COURSE you have been served from Icy-Hots in hotels, on outings, 
and in some of your friends’ homes, but have you ever stopped to 
realize what a pleasure and convenience it would be to have an Icy-Hot or 


% two in your own home? 


ICY- HOT 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 


Made in America, of American material, by American labor 
“Built for Lifetime Service” 


Icy-Hot enables you to serve delicious cold or hot drinks at a moment's 
notice without leaving your guests. Icy-Hot enables you to keep refreshing 
cold or hot beverages in nursery, sick room, and other places, saving steps 
and time. 

Icy-Hot enables you to carry home-cooked cold or hot refreshments wher- 
ever you go; to prepare appetizing warm breakfasts the night before; to 
have a stimulating cup of hot tea at hand when you return from shopping; 
to insure that the children and workers of your family have clean home- 
made hot lunches or cooling drinks at school, office, factory, or on the farm. 


You will find scores of uses for Icy-Hot and you need not hesitate to use it 
freely; it has a distinctive shock-absorbing construction that stands daily 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO, Dept. B-1 Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Icy-Hot comes in many styles and finishes. Sold oo : 
by dealers everywhere. Send for illustrated catalog. 
ICY-HOT |) 
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must do something worth while besides. That 
was again the instinct of his pride—always to 
heap the measure full and overflowing. But 
how was he to get, rich as quickly almost as 
manhood should be reached, for his was an 
ardent love that would brook no long delay? 

The spading fork was in his hands once 
more as he asked himself this question, but 
there was the paper under foot to remind him 
of an unfulfilled duty toward the world’s news. 
Turning the pages he came upon that which 
had caught his eyes before—nothing more, 
after all, than a cut of a light spring wagon. 
But the odd look about it. Why, it had 
neither shafts, nor tongue, nor whiffletrees, 
and underneath its body, but atop the running 
gear, was a junk-like collection of coils and 
goitres, wens and _ tuberosities, wires and 
shafts, chains, gears, and cogs, suggesting 
some kind of an engine. Beneath the cut was 
the legend, “Horseless Carriage.” 

George got it on the instant. “A wagon 
without a horse,” he cried aloud. “That’s 
what I said. That’s what I said. Ma! Ma! 
A wagon without a horse!” 

He went dashing into the house to thrust the 
picture under his mother’s eyes and to read 
over her shoulder: 

“Our fellow citizen, Charles B. King, has 
been one of the first men in America to build 
a gasoline propelled vehicle, and the very first 
to operate one on the streets of Detroit. In 
the past two weeks several runs of the new 
vehicle have been made on suburban roads, 
mostly in the night-time to escape the eyes of 
the curious.” 

“Now, will you believe me?” exulted the boy, 
capering before his mother. 

“Sakes alive!” declared Mrs. Judson. “What 
won’t they do next?” 

“T told you I saw it!” he crowed, pointing to 
the picture. “It nearly ran over me.” 


E took the paper out with him again into 
the garden where, expressing rather the 
emotions of excitement than the energy of 
industry, he spaded a row clear across the 
garden. But with that supreme effort, in- 
dustry paused content. He beamed once 
more at the picture of the horseless carriage. 
It held a strange fascination for him. He felt 
the elation of a discoverer. He read and re- 
read the brief account. It was all too brief. 
“Wisht I could see it,” he murmured and 
stared at the nest of machinery. ‘That's 
what makes it go, a-course. I wonder what 
it would be like to ride in it!” At the thought 
his eyes danced, his voice grew excited, and 
then a sudden insanity possessed him. “By 
jinks, I’m a-going to see it!’ he announced and 
kicked down his standing spade. “I’m a- 
going to see it today. I’ll tell Mr. King he 
nearly run over me, and Ill ask him if I can 
have a ride init.” The boy’s face was shining 
with the light of a great eagerness. “This old 
cabbage patch can go to the dickens!” he 
declared with a defiant look around him. 
With a furtive glance over his shoulder 
at his unsuspecting mother bent over a 
basket of darning, he stole in for cap and coat, 
then, with the newspaper containing the pic- 
ture and the address of Charlie King’s 
shop tightly in his hand, George climbed over 
the fence and started on a dogged run for the 
main trunk artery east and west through the 
city of Detroit. How George Judson, reason- 
ably conscientious and with a healthy awe of 


| his father’s disciplinary hand, could so have 
| abandoned duty was something that neither 
| his fascination by the idea of the self-propelled 


vehicle nor his hatred of the smell of a horse 
could account. He did it—that was all; and 
at about half after two o’clock of the day, 
stood before King’s red factory building. At 
various places on the ground floor forges 
flamed, lathes turned, and men hammered at 


‘anvils or before benches, making a terrible 


racket and seeming to exult in it; but back in 
the far corner of this ground floor was a vacant 
space. Into this George’s eyes eventually 
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When you select your suction cleaner, 
keep this important fact in mind 


RS. John Thompson, 1531 E. 
82nd Street, Cleveland, O., 
smiled a little when the Royal Man 
proposed to get dirt out of her 9 by 
12 Axminster rug. She was sure it 
was clean. 

Yet in exactly 6 minutes the Royal 
Man extracted from this “‘clean” rug 
10 ounces of dirt! 

The worst dirt is IN your 

rug—not ON it 

The 10 ounces of dirt that the Royal 
‘ot out of Mrs. Thompson's rug was 
argely embedded dirt. The jar-of- 
water laboratory test shows how 
much of this dirt there is in com- 
parison to surface litter. 

When ordinary cleaning methods 
have removed the surface litter from 
your rugs, that is what is left deep 
down in the fabric. It is the unsan- 
itary, germ-breeding dirt—the worst 
kind of dirt. And much of it is 
finely divided grit that gradually 
“cuts” the fibre of your rugs. 


How Royal’s scientific suc- 
tion gets the dirt 


To get out all of this dirt a cleaner 
must do three things. It must pro- 
duce a powerful suction. This suc- 
tion must be uniform all along the 
nozzle. And the nozzle must be 
adjusted ‘‘directly”’ to the rug surface. 

The Royal does these three things. 
Its suction is not only powerful but 
actually increases slightly in use. 
Scientific and patented design creates 
a uniform suction along the entire 
14-inch nozzle length. And with the 
patented Royal adjustment screw, 
the powerful, uniform suction is ap- 
plied “directly” to the rug surface. 


Yet the Royal cannot harm the 
finest fabric, It can be used daily 
without fear of the slightest injury 
to your rugs. 


Easy to use, sanitary, and 


built to last a lifetime 
The Royal is so light and it requires 
so few strokes over the rug (because 
it cleans so fast) that it will never 
tire you. The Royal nozzle is de- 
signed to get into corners and under 
furniture easily, 

The ‘Royal is made to last a life- 
time. And with such mechanical 
simplicity and precision is it built 
that it is practically trouble-proof. 

When you have finished cleaning 
with the Royal, all the dirt 1s inside 
the bag. None remains inside or 
upon any part of the cleaner to drop 
back upon the floor. 


Let the RoyalManshowyou 
We suggest that you arrange with the 
Royal Man to clean a rug in your 
home—without obligation to you. 
He will also show you how to clean 
from cellar to garret-—how to clean 
concrete, hardwood and _ linoleum 
floors; how to renovate mattresses 
and pillows; how to remove the dirt 
from unholstered furniture or hang- 
ings; and how to clean in and around 
fireplaces, registers, radiators, etc. 

Don’t be content with getting only 
the surface dirt! The most dirt and 
the really harmful dirt is in the fab- 
ric, not on the surface. 

Tue P. A. Geer Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd. Toronto,Can. 


DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may be had in certain cities and towns. Write 


for information, 


RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There are numerous desirable opportunities for men of 
character and ability in the capacity of Royal Men. Inquire of the local Royal dealer about 


openings in your locality. 


“ROYAL 
Electric Cleaner 


Cleans By Air Alone/ 


EMBEDDED DIRT 


This laboratory test shows how the Royal removes the 
EMBEDDED dirt, as well as the SURFACE litter. 
Much of the embedded dirt is gritty and injurious to 
rugs. Much of it is unsanitary and laden with germs. 
Notice that the Royal not only picks up all SURFACE 
DIRT but removes all of the EMBEDDED DIRT. 


THE ROYAL MAN 


The Royal Man is trained in 
matters of housecleaning and 
can show you many interesting 
labor-saving methods of clean- 
ing. 

Without obligation on your 
part, he will be glad to clean a 
rug for you and let you judge for 
yourself the worth of the Royal. 

The P. A. Geier Company ex- 
pects every Royal Man to be 
courteous, considerate, and 
never insistent in his dealings 
with you. You need never hes- 
itate to ask a Royal Man for a 
demonstration in your home. 

In practically every commu- 
nity there is a Royal Man con- 
nected with areliableretail store 
handling electrical appliances 
who will be glad to explain the 
superiority of this new cleaning 
method. 

If you do not know where to 
reach him, write us and we will 
see that you are put in touch 
with him. 


© 1922 by P. A. Geier Co 
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What every woman 





Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under 
the cooking by 
the powerful 12- 
inch burner. 


wishes were true 
.. we were to tell you that here 


is an oil cook stove which is clean, 
smokeless, odorless—which will bake, 
roast, boil and fry as well as any coal or 
gas stove. 
You would be glad to believe it—you 
wish it could be true—you would even 
go out of your way to find such a stove. 


Well—we do tell you this, and it is easy 
for you to discover that every one of 
these claims is an actual reality. 


Any store where Florence Oil Cook 
Stoves are sold has one filled with oil 


which you may light and operate yourself. 


Such an examination will convince 
you that the privilege of a cool kitchen 


is yours. 
Write for Free Iilustrated Booklet 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
409 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 
Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 


burners), Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence 
Tank Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys; London, Canada 
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COOK STOVES 
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roved, then peered, then stared, while a lump 
formed in his throat and a singular thrill went 
downward to his heels. There stood the 
shaftless vehicle of the newspaper cut. 

To the boy’s complete surprise no gaping 
crowd surrounded it—in his fascinated judg- 
ment an almost irreverent neglect, an in- 
difference that was near to blasphemy; but 
true enough it was that few in that day took 
any particular interest in the marvel of the 
horseless vehicle. Indeed, it was not regarded 
as a marvel, but as a joke—a huge, prepos- 
terous farce. 

As George gazed there was only one man 
near the vehicle, a person in all-enveloping 
overalls and a greasy mechanic’s cap, who 
squatted, prying into the intricacies of the 
machinery, tapping, peering, and occasionally 
squirting oil. But presently he touched 
something that seemed to make the machinery 
blow up in noise, to the accompaniment of 
clouds of smoke and fumes of most vile odor. 
It would have taken a steadier nerve than 


| George’s to stand his ground against this 
| sudden manifestation of a hurricane in the 
| midriff of an old spring wagon. Instinctively 
| the lad leaped backward toward the door, but 
| when he saw the workmen not even glancing 
| up from forge and lathe, he turned again 


to look with startled eyes. The wagon was 
still there, but vibrating with some whirling 
mechanical force, and the man in overalls 
still knelt beside it solicitously. 


HEN Charles B. King straightened his 
back, wiping his hands with a piece of 
cotton waste and wearing an air of having 
concluded operations upon his patient for that 


| day, he noticed the boy fér the first time—a 


lad in his first long pants probably, with a 
reefer jacket, belt unbuttoned, and a cap 
perched nonchalantly on the back of his head. 
His hands were thrust deep in his pockets, 
and his face was all absorption, all reverential 


| interest. And Charles B. King in those days 


could not help but be grateful as a dog to 


| any creature who manifested interest in his 
| machine. Besides, he was fond of boys. 


“Hullo, Bub!” he said, and smiled—a 
confidence-creating smile. ‘Want to see 
her go?” 

“You bet!” declared George with gusto, 
yet found himself backing off as the inventor 
laid his hand upon the seat, but there was 
something so utterly engaging in Mr. King’ 
twinkling eye as he noticed this rearwar 
movement, that the boy confessed his timidit 
openly. “I’m kind of ’fraid of her, I guess! 
he laughed. 

Mr. King laughed also. ‘So am I, bub!” 
he declared. “You never know what kind of a 
stunt she is going to pull next. Hop into her 
and let’s see what she does this time.” 

Though fearful, George was not lacking in 
decision. “I'll chance her,” he said and swung 
into the seat on one side as Mr. King climbed 
in upon the other. 

Gravely the inventor manipulated the steer- 
ing apparatus to set his front wheels toward 
the driveway—gravely, as if starting this 
soulless mechanism were a doubtful, nay, even 
@ dangerous operation. Next he manipulated 
a*lever: and toyed with some pedals, after 
which he waited—éolemnly, apprehensively 
almost, for something to happen. Nothing 
did happen. whereat a puzzled look crept ovet 
his face. He thrust the lever forward, then 
back, then wabbled it experimentally, appar- 
ently considering what to do next, when .. - 
Whoosh! . .. The wagon started—with a 
clatter in every joint—but backward! It 
leaped backward so suddenly that George all 
but went over the dashboard. 

Rearward in a dizzy circle spun the car, 
aiming carefully for a spot on the back wall 
of the factory and accelerating speed with 
every movement. The driver meanwhile was 
frantically pulling and hauling at levers and 
dancing on various pedals. With the wheels 
all but striking the brick wall they stopped— 

















stopped as suddenly as they had started; and 
Mr. King, breathing quickly, perspiring pro- 
fusely, turned, noted the distance of six inches 
between his precious vehicle and destruction 
for it, for his guest, and for himself; then sighed 
with relief and wiped his sleeve across a young 
but care-lined brow. 

“You stopped her just in time,” compli- 
mented George with an admiring glance at 
such a cool-headed driver. 

Mr. King laughed mirthlessly. “I don’t 
think I stopped her,” he confessed, glancing 
down warily at his feet and carefully refraining 
from touching any part of the mechanism of 


control with his hands. “I—I don’t know | 
why she stopped,” he confessed. “I don’t | 
know why she shouldn’t start again and take | 


us through the wall at any moment.” 

After some reflection, as being very careful 
what he did, Mr. King bent over and opened 
a crude electric switch, whereat the engine 
ceased to fume and sputter, wheezed once, and 
passed slowly out of life. 

“Guess there won’t be any ride today, 
Bub,” he said apologetically. “The gears 
aren’t working right. I’ve got to take her 
insides out and tinker her some more.” 


“S’all right. I had a fine ride,” assured 


George considerately, estimating with his eye 
the twenty feet the little wagon had darted 


crab-like. “Say, Mr. King!’ he announced | 


with brightening countenance, “when I’m 


grown up, I’m going to build horseless wagons | 


myself and make a lot of money selling ’em.” 
Then the boyish face brightened still more, 
and the voice grew exceedingly eager. ‘Do 
—do you want to hire a boy right now—a boy 
that’s getting to be a man pretty fast—and 
let him go to work to help you and learn 
how to build horseless wagons himself?” 
There was such a simple earnestness about 


this request that it smothered the laugh in 


Charlie King’s throat. “You?” he exclaimed, | 
and took a reinventory of the lad’s face, | 
the broad forehead, the large, light-filled, | 


brown eyes, the expression of wistful 4 og 

“I—I’ve got to be pretty well off by the 
time I’m a man,” confided George, “—for 
certain reasons,” with a look and a tone as if 
two men should understand each other in 
some particulars without going too much into 
details. 

“But—school, boy!” protested Mr. King, 
warningly. ‘“You’ve got to be at school till 
you’re grown up. You don’t build horseless 
carriages with your hands, you know. You 
build them with your brains. You don’t build 
a house or a locomotive or anything worth 
while first with your hands.” 


“ 


HIS was a devastating thought. George 

Judson considered doubtfully. He was 
in a hurry with life. Could he waste much 
more time on school? 


“Tn your brains?” asked George, still mulling 


over the thought. 


“Yes,” said the inventor with laconic em- | 


ponge “And then you build ’em on paper. 
st of all you come here to a shop and build 
’em of steel and wood.” While he said this, 
Mr. King was unbuttoning those all-shrouding 


and grease-spotted blue denims and peeling | 


them off. 

“It’s too late to start work on the gears 
today,” Mr. King explained. “Besides, I’m 
tired and disappointed, and a little peeved at 
the old girl.” He hung his overalls and cap 
on a peg and was taking down from sister 
pegs a coat and a derby hat. 

“Would you like to see where I built this 
Wagon first?” inquired Mr. King, contem- 
plating George with a thoughtful air. 

“Would I!” blurted George Judson. 

“Come along; I’ll show you,” announced 
Mr. King cheerfully. 

Outside the shop stood a team of handsome 
horses attached to a smart, uncovered buggy. 


‘ : . . 
‘Hop in!” commanded his new friend, and 


orge did so. 
_After a spanking trot through the business 
district of the city the tefim swerved in and 


Stopped on Woodward Avenue as at a familiar | 
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‘Say, Folks,-let ME tell you 


about Corn Flakes” 


“T-NVERYBODY knows I’ve got to keep a pair of 
sharp eyes wide open, so’s not to miss the good 
things that come along in the grocery line. 





That’s why I didn’t miss Jersey Corn Flakes. 


The first taste told me you’d like them. I bnew you’d 
appreciate something different and delightful in corn 
flakes.” 


Jerseys give you a new thrill in tastefulness. They stay 
crisp in milk to the last spoonful —/Jarge flakes thor- 

oughly steam cooked, evenly 
rolled and carefully toasted. 
Packed in our famous triple 
sealed wax lined and wrapped 
package which insures their de- 
livery to you fresh and appetiz- 
ing. 
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This S-piece Bridal Gift 
Set packed in attractive 
ding box, only $8.50 


Here Comes the Bride—Give Her Viko | 


Every year a million young girls step over the 
threshold into a new life—the life of home- 
making. Few of them have had actual responsi- 
bility in buying. But most of them feel keenly 
the necessity of economy. Give them, then, for 
the wedding present or kitchen shower, gifts 
which will be useful and which will set a standard 
for their future buying. Give them kitchen utensils 
which are beautiful, durable and economical — 
give them VIKO, The Popular Aluminum. 


For your convenience we have made a special 
assortment of the basic kitchen utensils used in 
every kitchen. This comes attractively packed in 
a special decorated gift box. The assortment is 
showninthe main illustration above. Thisset costs 
only $8.50. It will provide a lasting reminder of 
your thoughtfulness. Prices for other sets range 
from $4.00 up to whatever price you want to pay. 


And if you, yourself, have never experienced the 
economy of using durable Viko Aluminum 
utensils, you will want to replenish your kitchen 
needs with these long-lasting moderate- priced 
utensils. See your dealer now. Viko Booklet No. 
5 gladly sent on request. 


If your aeater cannot suppty you 


send $9 for set, parcel post prepaid 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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Viko Reund Griddles — Two styles. 
. Extra heavy metal. 
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curb. George saw in front of him a largish 
house with largish grounds, and yet somehow 
very different from the Goat Girl’s house with 
which he instantly compared it. This King 
house seemed older, and it and its surround- 
ings were not “arranged.” The yard was 
' packed full of trees and shrubs and flower- 
| beds and walks with a fountain and a little 
| pool. 

And when he got into the house it was just 
like the yard, stuffed full of every kind of 
| beautiful and attractive thing. Two models 
| of full-rigged ships met the boy’s eye as he 
| entered the hall, black and shiny hulls, white 
and gleaming canvas, new yellow ropes 
| “I made ’em,” boasted Mr. King proudly, 
enormously delighted with the subtle compli- 
ment of George’s awed silence before them. 

But besides ships that Mr. King had made, 
there were pictures in the house that he had 
painted—gorgeous, oily canvasses. He turned 
and looked Mr. King all over again with an 
entirely new respect. 

“Wisht I could see you paint one,” mur- 
mured George, but even as he said it, his 
roving eye was lost in other wonders. 





T length they came to a desk-like table 
with a raised slope to part of it. On this 
| were draughting materials, pencils, erasers, 
rules, compasses, and strange, cloth-like paper, 
semi-transparent—things the boy’s fingers 
| itched to.get hold of at once. 

“Here’s where I borned her!” announced 
| Mr. King with an exaggerated gesture and his 
| most beaming smile. 

“Gosh!” sighed the boy, and stood gazing. 

“Gosh! There—there’s a lot more to it than 
1I thought,” he confided after a time—‘“to 
; building horseless wagons.” 

Charlie King nodded approvingly. The 
ships, the pictures, the armor, the butterflies— 
nothing had knocked it out of the kid’s head. 
He wanted to build horseless wagons, and he 

| was yet a boy. But, at that, the horseless 
wagon was far younger than he. He was half- 
grown. ‘The horseless wagon was just born. 
| “Tell you, George,” suggested King con- 
| fidentially and encouragingly. ‘The horseless 
| wagon is yet in its infancy. There’s got to 
be a whole lot of things found out about it yet. 
| Men will have to tinker and tinker for some 
| years yet before the horseless wagon comes 
into its own and begins to drive other kinds 
of locomotion off the highways, but it’s coming. 
To bring it is a job for mechanics. Old heads 
|—on young shoulders maybe—but old heads 
| will make the horseless carriage practicable. 
| In the meantime, you stick to school! Father 
prosperous?” 
| “Bricklayer, sir; but he’s educated some, 
and he believes in education. He says he’s 
going to:keep us boys in school if it’s the last 
} thing he does.” 
| “Wise father,” approved Charlie King with 
| one of his emphatic nods. “You get through 
| high school at least—make college if you can. 
| When you’ve done your best, come to me. 
| I’ll have the biggest horseless carriage factory 
in the world then—perhaps the only one—and 
there’ll be a job in it for you.” 

“T take the job,” said George seriously, as 
if it were right there before him now. 

It was wonderful how assuring this prospect 
was to George Judson; how it resco’ to offer 

| the grand solution of all his problems and: to 
| provide a field of cloth of gold across which 
| he could gallop straight into the perfect favor 
of his Velvet Queen. And besides this, there 
was something in Mr. King’s manner, in his 
smile, to make any program seem attractive. 

“T guess I’ve got to go home now,” an- 
nounced George. “Thank you a lot!” He 
offered in farewell a hand that had been sanc- 
tified by the touch of the Velvet Queen, but 
upon which was still some of the smell of 
Flannigan’s goat and some of the grime of the 
cabbage patch. “I’Jl stick to school like you 
say, and I’ll come back for that job. Be sure 
you hold it open for me.” 




















IV 


EORGE, hurrying homeward, knew well 
that he had banked away another huge 
urpose in his life, yet as he nipped one wagon 
after another, his new purpose seemed some- 
how to belong entirely to tomorrow. To- 

dav became once more ominously imminent. 

For two hours or more he had forgotten time. 
Now he was painfully conscious of it. The 

cabbage patch bulked like a mountain; it 
stretched like a moral morass in which he saw 

himself struggling. 

An unexplained fear forced him to hurry. 
Something made him sick with a vague, ill- 
defined, unescapable apprehension of im- 
pending calamity. He attributed this to mere 
guilty conscience. 
~ Six o’clock and his father would be at home— 
grim and uncompromising when he found the 
spading but half-completed. To save time, 
the lad angled across lots, darting behind 
Flannigan’s diminutive barn and making a 


dash for the Judson garden. But as he | 


gained the fence on one side of it, something 
halted him. f 

There was an unusual stir around that loved 
little home. He thought he heard a cry of 
lamentation—a short, sharp, half-smothered 
wail of anguish. He saw Mrs. Flannigan and 
another neighbor woman run in hastily; he 
saw a second woman rush out of the house, 
hood her bare head in the end of an apron the 
other end of which was still fastened about the 
waist, and run frantically up the road. That 
woman was George’s mother. He could not 
understand it, but a whir of alarm went off in 
his breast. 

A procession of men was coming toward 
him—a little, short procession of workingmen, 
with their dinner-pails in their unoccupied 
hands, and between them they were carrying 
something. His mother had reached them 
now and was stumbling along beside that 
something, wiping her eyes with the apron 
and exclaiming hysterically. But George 
Judson still sat upon the fence, frozen stiff, for 
he saw that the thing the men were carrying 
wa’ his father. They bore him crudely—but 
tenderly—upon a door with scantlings thrust 
underneath, and with his own coat rolled up 
for a pillow under his head. 

All at once George Judson found his legs 
again. He leaped from the fence and flew 
to meet the procession. 

“Ma! Oh, Ma!” he cried. ‘Pa! Pa!” 

But his mother did not answer. Nobody 
answered. The solemn-faced bearers marched 
steadily, but slowly, forward. Eventually, 
however, the arm of the distracted mother 
swept out and enfolded George without seeing 
him. This occurred just at the moment when 
his father’s groan of agony assured the boy 
he was not half an orphan. 


HEREAITER for a time detached sights 

and sounds registered themselves vividly 
but confusedly on the boy’s consciousness. 
There were the feet of the solemn-faced bearers 
treading lightly and yet their foot-falls boom- 
ing in his sensitive ears like thunder as they 
walked across the sitting-room floor and eased 
their heavy burden down on the bed. There 
was the crowd about the door. There were 
his father’s groans; there was the wringing of 
his mother’s hands, and the moaning and 
lamenting of the neighbor women, and the 
low-voiced, awed tones of the workingmen. 


There was rushing to get hot cloths for com- 


presses, there was the smell of liniment and 


arnica; there was the doctor’s buggy coming | 
to the door, and by and by another doctor and 
another buggy. There were George and Jim 
running wildly past Kelley’s to the nearest 
drug store and back on succeeding frantic 
errands; and there was his father, calmer now, 


but with face white and set, a kind of grim 
courage on it that George always knew was in 
his father. 

“Dad!” he half-sobbed, and, creeping close, 
crouched to kiss the rough hand that hung 
over the edge of the bed—it was the trowel 
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Each year over 100,000 men 
and women still young pay 
the penalty for this wrong habit 
of eating 


EAL cutlets, boiled potatoes, 

buttered peas, gelatin salad, 

mince pie and coffee — all 
good foods. Recognized by thou- 
sands of American families as a 
satisfactory dinner. 


And yet this dinner, unless sup- 
plemented with certain vital food 
factors, is a crime against your 
body tissues. ‘Because thousands 
do not supplement this diet with 
these factors they undermine their 
health and succumb to diseases 
which prove fatal. 

Primitive man easily secured an abun- 
dance of vitamin and other necessary food 
factors from his fresh meats and green 
leafy vegetables. But our modern diet— 
refined and modified—too often lacks these 
vital elements. 


Yet each one of us can make good this 





lack. By adding Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
their daily diet, men and women all over 
the country are securing for themselves 
health and vigor. 

They have better appetite and their di- 
gestion is greatly improved. They also 
find that waste matter is eliminated reg- 
ularly and naturally as a result of supple- 
menting their diet with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a fresh food. It 
contains in a natural form the elements 
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The crime you commit against 
your body tissues 


your body tissues crave. It is rich in the 
water-soluble vitamin, for yeast is its rich- 
est known source. In addition Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast contains a number of im- 
portant mineral salts and other food fac- 
tors essential to health. 


Doctors are agreed that laxatives never 
remove the cause of intestinal inactivity. 
Indeed, one physician says that one of its 
chief causes is probably the indiscriminate 
use of cathartics. Fleischmann’s Yeast as 
a food is just the natural corrective you 
need. 


Many like to nibble Fleischmann’s Yeast 
from the cake a little at atime. Some pre- 
fer it spread on crackers or bread. Others 
take it in boiling hot water, still others like 
it in milk, fruit-juices, coffee or cocoa. 
It is very nourishing with malted milk 
drinks. You will grow to like its dis- 
tinctive flavor just as you grew to like 
the taste of olives or oysters. 


One cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast gives 
you ten times the amount of yeast-vitamin 
found in most of the so-called yeast-vita- 
min preparations to which drugs of various 
kinds have been added. Be sure you get 
Fleischmann’s fresh yeast. Do not be 
misled by substitutes. 


Begin today to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
—2 to 3 cakes regularly every day. 


Place a standing order with your 
grocer. 200,000 grocers carry Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. If your grocer is not 
among them, write to the Fleisch- 
mann agency in your nearest city— 
they will supply you. 


Send for free booklet, ““The New Im- 
portance of Yeast in Diet,” telling what 
it has done for others—what it can do for 
you. Address THE FLEISCHMANN COM- 
PANY, Dept.405,701 Washington St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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| 
| 
| hand, the hand that had smitten him upon 
| the ear but yesterday. 

| Malachi Judson needed not to have the 
doctor’s verdict told to him. He knew within 
himself; hence this expression now of gray 
despair. 

George, awed by this look growing upon hig 

father’s face, slipped out to join his mother 
‘bowed in the semi-darkness and facing all at 
once a world of semi-darkness. The doctors 
had gone away. Mrs. Flannigan watched the 
patient within. 

“Ma!” The boy asked, crowding close and 
whispering, while he buried his face in her 
ginghamed arm. ‘“‘What’s—what’s the matter 
with Pa?” 

The boy knew, of course, that his father had 
fallen from the scaffold on which he worked; 
he had heard the men reciting that; but this 
question probed deeper. He felt a shudder 
shake the wiry and toil-hardened, but to him 
always soft and tender, frame against which 
he leaned. 

“Tt’s—it’s Pa’s back!” answered the mother, 
her voice a broken whisper, her words vague 
and indefinite as if she somehow lessened the 
calamity by not defining it. 

| But the boy’s mind was intent to know the 

worst—the worst that all this gloom on every 
face portended. “Is it—is it broke?’ he 
appealed. 

The mother’s answer was a sob, deep and 
far-reaching as if her lungs would confess all 
her grief in a single expiration. 

| Something that felt like an icy dagger 
| pierced the heart of George Judson. A broken 
| back! A dog of his had once sustained a 
| broken back. He knew the utter helplessness, 
| the utter hopelessness, of 4 creature with a 
| broken back. Yet of his father such a calamity 
seemed unbelievable. His father had been 
always to him the embodiment of towering 
| strength. And now was he as helpless as the 
puppy? Would he never fight the battle of 
| bread for them again? Never chastise his 
sons again? George felt that he could take 
a threshing every day of his adolescent life 
if only his father could be strong enough 
to give it to him. 

His mother rose heavily and went inside, 

| tears conquered, tear-blotches unconquerable. 
She stooped and kissed her husband’s pain- 
dewed brow. 

“Courage, Mary, old girl!’ he whispered. 

| “We got to bear it.” 

“T know,” she said, simply, mournfully, 
with eloquent resignation in every line of her 
face and pose. 


HE two boys were still crouching in sep- 

arate loneliness upon the porch, with just 

| the width of the mother’s body between them, 

| for Jim had been there upon the other side of 
her, leaning against her, too. 

“Jim,” said George in a husky whisper. 

| “Where’s. the lantern? I’m going to spade 
that cabbage patch tonight, so that when 
father looks out;im-the morning;*he’ll see it’s 
done. 

“T’ll get Flannigan’s spade and help you,” 
proposed Jim with an astounding generosity 
of spirit. : 

George responded with like generosity. 

|“Shucks, no, Jim! You’ve worked hard all 
iday. I’m going to do it—alone.” 

| But they did it together, and two tired 
brothers crept into their common bed to sleep 

| the sleep of utter weariness, sweetened by a 
sense of fraternal love that was new to 
them. 5 

A few days later came the inevitable council 
over ways and means. It was conceded that 
the family savings would pay the doctors and 
leave a small nest-egg against the proverbial 
rainy day, but this must not be impaired or 
drawn upon for daily sustenance. 

| Jimseemed not to pay attention and sighted 
| out the open door with his slingshot. George's 
| face wore a stubborn cast, although his heart 
| was beating quickly. 











“T can take in washing and get some orders 
for rag rugs,” proposed the mother hopefully, 
and then she rested her pleading, expectant 
glance upon her sons, own brothers and yet 
so different. ‘You boys will have to quit 
school and go to work,’ she sighed. 

“I’m willing,’ said Jim with an alacrity 
almost suspicious yet having a grateful sound 
to the ears of his parents._ 

“I’m not!” declared the younger boy stub- 
bornly, with what seemed the first jarring note 
of selfishness that had been struck since an 
untoward accident had sweetened the unity of 
the home life. Hearing it, the bewhiskered 
face upon the pillow, whitening on cheeks and 
forehead under its coat of weathered tan, 
shifted abruptly, and the quick, close-set eyes 
of gray slanted their piercing, pain-shot beams 
upon the face of this youngest child who had 
spoken his rebellion with such studied reso- 
lution as if he had been a man. His mother’s 
lip quivered, and her startled, hurt eyes also 
reproached him. 

“Son!” she chided. 

“Oh, I’ll help, mother,” assured George 
with a worried look. “I’ll elp, Dad. Vu 
dig up as many dollars for the house every 
month as Jim will; only I won’t quit school. 
I'll get a paper route to carry in the morning; 
I'll get another for the afternoon; I’ll work 
Saturdays. I'll find ways to earn money and 
to earn enough, but J won’t quit school.” 

(To be continued) 


For the Home Dress- 
maker 


(Continued from page 55) 


This dress would cost, in Canton crépe: 
5 yards of 40 in. Canton crépe at $4.50 

pet Yard... 2 es sf Lvs. 622.50 
2% yards of 4o in. chiffon at $1.95 per 





yard. . ; ae ee 
1% yards of 36 in. China silk for lining 
at $1.00 per yard indoles Uae 
8 yards narrow, twisted braiding for 
trimming at 20c per yard........... 1.60 
$30.00 


The same suit would be attractive made of 
white eponge with one line of navy-blue braid 
and a second twisted line of red braid, without 
the contrasting facings shown in the picture. 
Another good combination would be of yellow 
with white braiding. It would cost in eponge, 
at $1.45 per yd., with the additional braiding, 
about $10.50. 

The dress in the center of the page would be 
pretty in linen or one of the “Everfast” 
Suitings, an all-cotton material with a linen 
finish, which comes in very attractive fast 
colors. These “Everfast’ fabrics have stood 
the most severe tests of weather, sunlight, and 
boiling and have retained their color, so they 
are to be recommended. A dress of this 
character of tan or a soft green, with the front 
panel and collar and cuffs of white or beige 
batiste would be very smart. 

Here again is a one-piece dress with a plain 
back, with the opening at the side front. This 
is just about as simple to make as a dress could 
be. The back is cut on a lengthwise fold, and 
the two fronts are cut on the length of the 
goods, but in a shaped manner. The shoulder- 
seams and the under-arm seams are sewed and 
essed flat and could be bound or pinked. | 
The shaped front is then turned back half an | 
inch and pressed flat. The same finish is | 
given the slash and the bottom edge of the | 





linen sleeve. The front panel and cufis are | 


tucked, and the lace or embroidery inserted, | 
and then cut by the pattern in the shape called | 
for. These are then set in under the turned-in 
edge of the linen and stitched on the right side 
three-quarters of an inch back from the linen 
edge. The edges are then trimmed, and the 
Taw edges of the panel and the raw edges of the | 
linen are finished in a flat manner by a seam | 
binding. Batiste already tucked can be bought | 
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PROTECTS 
AS IT CLEANS 


An efficient vacuum cleaner not only 
thoroughly cleans and renovates but 
by its gentle treatment of the fabric 
preserves the life of your carpets and 
rugs. The friction-driven soft bristle 
brush of the CADILLAC gently picks 
up the lint and threads without vio- 
lence or injury to the nap, as exami- 
nation of the dust bag will prove. 

The CADILLAC protects as it 
cleans and stands for economical vac- 
uum cleaning. And there are attach- 
ments for cleaning everything in the 
home. Test a CADILLAC and make 
comparisons; you will then see what 
CADILLAC NAP INSURANCE 
really is, 

Write for literature and name of 

dealer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


> 603 Fulton St. 


CHICAGO 


76 Duchess St., Toronto 


Watch for these advertisements in the big 
Sunday newspapers and 


Banish Dirt and Dust 
the Electric Vacuum 


Cleaner Way 





Save Your Back 


with a 


CADILLAC 








Moore Push-Pins 


%& Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


To hang up things 


Ask your dealer to show them 


Sold 
Senor here 10¢* pécket 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 


Wayne Junction Philadelphia 





THE4E LITTLE SHOE 


—has this message for you, 
style and comfort in the— 
Little Shoe. 


See Page 97 
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_ Lower in price 
than last year 


BENNETT HOMES 
8080 Main St. 
No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed 
please find stamps for 
Catalog No. 808. 
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34 x24 ft. 


6 Rooms, Halls 
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SAVE TWO-THIRDS \J 


OF ERECTING COSTS 


Save big money in lumber and labor costs. Have 
your new home to live in thirty to sixty days 
earlier. 

Select a Bennett Home from the 60 artistic homes illustrated 
in the Bennett Book, with floor plans and descriptions. 
Bennett Homes come to you ready to erect without fitting, 
trying, sawing, cutting. ‘They are complete with all lumber, 
lath, shingles, finishing lumber, doors, windows, frames, floor 
and interior trim, hardware, nails, flashing tin, paints, stains 
and varnishes. ; 

Clip the coupon or write today for free copy of the big Ben- 
nett Book, 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO. Inc. 
8080 Main Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


sennert Hom 
SW Better-Built Ready-Cut 
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For the Home Dress- 
-maker 


by the yard—2o0 in. wide for $5.75 per yard, 
1% yards will be required and can be used for 
additional cost of $7.30. 


This dress in linen would require: 
3 yards of 36 in. linen at $1.35 per yard $4.73 
134 yards of 36 in. untucked batiste for 
trimming at 75c per yard 
; : $6.05 
In eponge and batiste it would cost ap- 
proximately $6.40. 


Making an Evening Gown 

One of the predominant fashions of the 
moment is the dress which shows all-over 
embroidery or beading. This, of course, is a 
difficult thing for the home dressmaker to 
achieve, and therefore it is suggested that a 
very attractive effect could be made in an 
inexpensive way by the use of a figured and a 
plain material of the same color. In this 
evening dress, for instance, a figured georgette 
could be used for the main part, while the hem 
and drapery and the band around the neck 
could be of plain georgette, matching the 
predominating color or the ground of the 
figured material. The pattern is closely 

erforated to show how the figured material 
is to be cut. The best way to join the twe 
materials would be to have them picoted 
together, if there is some one in the vicinity 
who can do it. If not, a narrow lace entre 
deux could be used, but the picoting is much 
to be preferred. 

The diagram shows the simple way in which 
this dress is cut: A front and a back, with a 
belt of the plain material used only across the 
sides, and a sash of the plain material attached 
under this belt and hanging nearly to the floor 
depth at one side. If two sheer materials are 
picoted together to give this effect, it would be 
necessary to make the dress over a lining of 
the same shape, cut by the same pattern. 

If, on the other hand, the dress were made 
of crépe de Chine, with a lace over-dress, cut 
the crépe de Chine by the pattern from the 
neck to the hem and cut the lace inside the 
perforations, to take the place of the figured 
material. The lace could be entirely free 
from the dress, its finished edge being used at 
the bottom edge, if possible, with the curved 
edge at the top picoted. These edges, however, 
instead of being picoted to the material to join 
them, would be entirely free from the under- 
dress, the picot being used merely as a smart 
finish. 

The dress opens on the shoulder and at the 
under-arm. The lining should open in the 
same place. If made of plain and figured 
georgette, over a silk lining, it would cost: 
214 yards of 4o in. figured georgette at 

$3.50 per yard 
2 yards of 4o in. plain georgette at $2.50 

per yard 
3% yards of 4o in. foundation silk at $2.95 


$22.47 

If made of plain crépe de Chine a dress of 
this style would require 314 yards of material 
at $3.00 per yard and would be untrimmed 
except perhaps for a flower at the belt, which 
is very smart indeed. The approximate cost 
would be $10.50. 

A lace over-dress would vary so in price 
that we give no estimate. : 

These three frocks should fill many gaps in 
a summer wardrobe and insure their wearers 
being well turned out on almost any occasion. 

The frock with the matching coat, for in- 
stance, can do double duty, for with a coat it 
is a delightful outdoor costume, while without 
the coat, the frock is quite light enough for 
an afternoon dance or party, when the coat 
could be slipped off. 

The evening dress, too, could be adapted 
for use as an afternoon or informal dinner 
frock, by adding loose, flowing sleeves of chii- 
fon or georgette. 
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A Chance for the Border- 
liné Child 


(Continued from page 84) 


and colds,” kept the windows tightly closed 
at night when they were sleeping. And these 
little boys, because they had been denied the 
simplest heritage of all mankind, seemed 
doomed to frustrated living; But it was only 
seeming, for the public health nurse went to 
see Miss Sidney MacGuire, Secretary of the 
Los Angeles Tuberculosis Association, and 
within two days Buster and Buddy went up 
ona farm in the San Gabriel Cafion, where 
they at once began to know the meaning of 
an abundant childhood. 


The Way to Health 


Wrapped in blankets to keep the cold from 
their bodies, they slept at night in a screened 
dormitory with the fragrance of pines in their 
nostrils and the music of a mountain brook 
in their ears. They were up at daylight, 
when they learned for the first time in their 
lives that unless little boys’ muscles are made 
to work they can not grow strong and useful. 
After setting-up exercises they felt the trickle 
of the shower-bath on their tingling bodies; 
then they sat down to a breakfast of luscious 
prunes, a well-cooked cereal, hot buttered toast, 
and plenty of rich milk. Next they were turned 
out into the sunshine where, under the direction 
of a man who knows all about the games little 
boys should play, they were taught to play base- 
ball, to climb trees, to play marbles, and to do 
all the things every healthy boy in the world 
does naturally. At noon they ate a hearty 
meal of good, thick broth, of wholesome beef 
stew with plenty of carrots, potatoes, and on- 
ions. And always a glass of milk. At one 
o'clock their warm blankets were called into use 
again as they lay down on their cots in the 
open air and rested for two hours. At three 
there was play again, and sometimes a hike up 
thé cafion where the director taught them the 
names of the flowers and the trees and some- 
thing of the habits of the little wood creatures 
they met on the way. At five o’clock there was 
supper—stewed fruit, a green vegetable, bread 
and butter, and more rich milk, At six, 
story-telling for an hour and sleep out in the 
open with God’s air giving them breath. 

Buster and Buddy had been living this life 
on the open air farm in San Gabriel Valley just 
six weeks when I saw them last summer. 
There was color in their cheeks, and they were 
gaining in weight. The doctor told me that, 
if they progressed as rapidly as they had in 
the six weeks they had been there, in six 
months’ time they would reach their normal 
weight and height for their ages. While they 
were at the camp the public health nurse was 
helping the mother toward a more robust 
standard. At the Red Cross classes she was 
learning something of the importance of the 
proper care and feeding of the children. With 
the aid of the employment bureau of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce the father 
had found better employment. And through 
this well-rounded circle of altruistic endeavor 
these little children were finding their way 
to a fuller destiny. 



























One of e- hand-carved, 
wooden sheep is yours with 
each pint of DEGRAH you 
buy. See your dealer. 


















t Tryin 
your floors with DEGRAH a pi child- 
ten won't injurethem. DEGRAH—the clear, 
transparent color varnish—is proof against 
rough treatment. Protects new floors—renews 
















There was a time—and that not so long ago 
—when the child whose cheeks should have | 
been round and red and were instead wan and 
transparent, whose gait should have been a 
merry hop-skip-and-jumpand wasinsteada tired 
shufile, the child who was underweight, under- 
nourished, who was called delicate or tuber- 
cular or a freak or a dozen and one queer 
scientific names that none but the very learned 
understood, had slight hope of reaching a 
healthy, well- rounded maturity. Mothers, 
ever since “the mist went up from the earth,” 
have fretted and feared and prayed over those 
of their children who were weak and ailing, 
and fed them squills and soothing sirups, and 
dosed them with drugs not only futile but often 
deleterious. Doctors have done what they 
could to stem the progress of a weakness which 








The ONLY successful finish 
containing DEGRAS (oil of 
sheep’s wool). Made in 7 
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Invitations, Announc ements, Etc. 
e 1] } 100 in script lettering. including two 

Sets of e eer: $3.50. Visit- 

ing Cards, 00, Write for camale. 


G. OTT ENGRAVING COMPANY 
1003 Chestnut ‘Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Lowest Prices 


Dainty aa simple as fashion demands, made 
of fine Swis crossbar muslin, finished with 
handkerchief hemstitching. Vanitie curtains are 
not commonly found in stores. Launder well. 
Exceptional values at low prices. 

Hemstitched ruffle curtains, 24 yds. long 
(this allows for a tie-back), a pair, $239 


Hemstitched Dutch curtains, with valance, 
2% yds. long, ready to hang, a palr, $129 


Hemstitched Sash curtains, 36 inches 
long, full width, re aay he Aang, Ps air, ~—_ 79c 
Vanitie Tea Aprons. 
gift box 

Orders filled promptly. ‘ The 

We pay postage.. Sam- VANITIE Company 
ples sent on receipt of 4c 718 Westminister Street 
postage. Providence, R. I. 


‘CANDY INSTITUTE 
We teach you all there is to know about Candy Making 
at the Candy Institute or by our Home Training Course 
Good profits can be made right at home with a small 
investment. Send for Booklet H. The Candy Institute, 


ELINOR G. HANNA, Principal, 876A Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, NY. 
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Perfect from end tr end. Every 
inch usable. Not a flaw in ma- 
terial or folding. Cut on perfect 
bias. Economical in every way. 
Insist on it at your store. 
If not at your dealers 6 yd. Extra 
Fine Lawn No.4 (7/16 in.) tuts, black 
or standard colors, mailed for 15¢c. 


wel -” Friedberger- Aaron Mfg. Co., Phila. ” 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr.J.Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 


COLSON WHEEL CHAIRS 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 


4500 Cedar St. _ Elyria, O. 














Re-decorate your home 
at very little cost 


To help you, Good Housekeeping’s Department of Furnishings 
and Decorations has issued the following folios and leaflets. 
The folios are fully illustrated and the leaflets, although not 
illustrated, are equally authoritative and helpful. 


Folios—25c each postpaid | Leaflets—10c each postpaid 
] Stenciling Furniture and ] How to Refinish Natural 
Fabrics at Home Wood Furniture 
{_] Drapery Fabrics and Fash- (_] List of Books on Interior 
ions for Doors and Windows Decorating and Allied Sub- 
(] Lamp Shades You Can Make jects 
[_] How to Equip the Clothes (] What to Put on the Mantel 
Closet and Sideboard 
(] The Decorative Use of Slip 
Covers and How to Make NOTE: Check those you want. 
Them Then fill in name and address 
(_] How to Make Rag Rugs below. Complete set of tensent 
|_| How to Paint Furniture postpaid for $2.00. 


Address 


Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeeping 
119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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A Chance’for the Border- 
line Child 


threatened either an early taking or chronic 
invalidism. But even when they came to see 
that tuberculosis is not hereditary and may be 
prevented by plenty of fresh air and sunshine, 
wholesome, well.cooked food, and warm 
clothing, regulated rest, and clean surroundings, 
they were limited because of no way to insure 
these rightful legacies to the children of the 
r. 

At a public conference in New York City 
last fall a leader in the foremost ranks of the 
medical fraternity said: “Twenty-five thousand 
children die annually from tuberculosis and 
kindred diseases. If these same little ones 
were permitted the free gifts of right environ- 
ment, fresh air, sunshine, wholesome food, 
and a proper amount of rest, the figures of 
their mortality would be reduced to a cipher.” 

Speaking with the authority of searching 
investigation, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation declares that the annual mortality toll 
of this evil approaches 132,000 inclusive of 
adults and children, and it adds that if real 
preventive work were done among the children 
of each generation modern civilization would 
be relieved of one of its greatest curses. Fur- 
thermore, it proves its contention by quoting 
statistics for 1904, the year of its beginning as 
a preventive agency, when the number of 
deaths from tuberculosis was 202.000, and for 


| subsequent years when the number gradually 
| diminished. And it defines this preventive 


work in much the same terms as the noted 
physician—the simple process of fresh air, 
good food, rest; placing special emphasis for 
more and more fresh air camps for the border- 
line children, those little ones, who, born of 
tubercular parents, or underfed, underweight, 
and anemic, have come into the world not half 
sure of a welcome and not at all sure that they 
wish to stay. 

“Wherever,” maintains the bulletins of this 
association, “fresh air camps for the borderline 


| children are established, the steady decline of 


tuberculosis is noted among the children and 
the adolescents.” And yet in spite of this 
announcement, so full of meaning for the 
future, but fifty cities in this country have as 
yet established these preventoria, as they are 


| called, and only nine of these are permanent. 


Of the nine, only one is run as a part of a 


thorough working machine not only for de- 
| tecting malnutrition and its attendant evils, 
| but also for looking after these children until 


they are returned to a whole and healthy 
youth. This one is the Open Air Farm for 
Children in San Gabriel Cajion, twelve miles 
from Los Angeles, California. This farm is 
run under the auspices of the Los Angeles 
Tuberculosis Association, but it is really the 
final curve in the circle of local effort to take 
care of the great number of pilgrims who come 
from the far corners of the country finding 
surcease from the evils that claim them. For 
although Los Angeles holds the highest death- 
rate from tuberculosis. in the country, curiously 


| enough, few of those who succumb are native- 
| born Californians. 


Bringing Down the Death-Rate 
It was for this reason that ten years ago, 


| when the death-rate of the county showed 
| 2,000 victims of tuberculosis, 400 of whom 
| were children, the authorities combined in an 


effort to repel its advance and to care ade- 
quately for the strangers seeking hospitality 
at their door. In 1920 such had been the 


} success of these efforts that less than one 


thousand succumbed to tuberculosis in this 
section, and only 200 of them were children. 
Because of this fifty percent decline, the system 


| by which it is accomplished is worth telling 


about, particularly in the way it was done and 
is still being done, for therein lies its basic 
efficiency. 
The Board of Health, the Board of Education, 
the City Charities, the County Supervisors, the 
Los Angeles Tuberculosis Association, the Jun- 





ior Red Cross, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Salvation Army have worked and given to- 
gether, not one claiming the gain or the glory, 
but all with one vision—the right of every 
child to sound health. Where one’s resources 
have come to an end, another is there waiting 
to contribute its share, and thus the true circle 
of benevolence is kept up continuously. 

I said that neither agency nor person claimed 
the credit for this achievement. But all those 
who have contributed toward its success point 
the finger of praise at Miss Sidney MacGuire, 
the Secretary of the Los Angeles Tuberculosis 
Association. Miss MacGuire was the first 
public health nurse in Los Angeles. During 
the ten years when she worked among the 
tudercular poor, more and more she saw that 
there should be a place where the borderline 
children could be given a chance for intensive 
recuperation. And so, five years ago, she took 
under her wing the twenty most serious cases 
of malnutrition in children which had come 
under her notice, and with but one volunteer 
helper and a very small sum of money, she kept 
them through an entire summer at Long Beach. 
It was with them as if a miracle had been | 
worked. Sleeping with the flaps of their tents 
open to the sea air, playing in the sunshine on 
the sand all day long, eating plenty of fat-and- 
tissue-building foods, drinking a quart of milk 
a day, they went home to their parents born 
anew. Many had been raised from feeble, an- 
emic, listless deficients to normal, healthy boys 
and girls. Even those who were yet under- 
weight had gained in strength and endurance. 


The City Takes a Hand 


The following summer the work had grown | 
to such proportions that the Board of Super- | 
visors turned over a construction camp in the 
Arroyo Seco near Pasadena to the Tubercu- 
losis Association. The latter’s funds were not 
sufficient for the needs of the preventorium, 
so the Junior Red Cross stepped forward with 
a donation of $5,0c0. The milk bills of the 
camp were guaranteed by the Salvation Army. 
The Chamber of Commerce and the Los 
Angeles Board of Health promised further 
funds if the need for them arose. Here in one 
summer 220 children born to an anxious fate 
found a future free from worry. When they 
entered the camp they had little within them- 
selves to urge them to play hard, to eat well, 
or to feel life deeply. They were taught to 
play under the guidance of a playgrourid 
director. Their lagging appetites were sharp- 
ened with properly balanced food prepared 
under a graduate dietitian. A trained public 
health nurse regulated their activities to the 
capacity of their bodies. Sleeping in dor- 
mitories left open to the air and screened in 
only from the mosquitoes, their adventure 
in their first real summering was a subtle 
moment in the plan to make each generation 
better than the last, for one hundred healthy 
mothers and one hundred and twenty sturdy 
fathers were thereby assured to the future gen- 
eration. 

Three years ago this preventorium demanded 
gg development, and again it was moved, 

Is time to a permanent stronghold in a 
meadowed, pine-clad cafion of the San Gabriel 
Mountains. The roster of children who found 
relief here during the summer months grew to 
figures far beyond four hundred. And now, 
because of the need and also because of the 
efficacy of the work, the camp is to be kept 
open straight through the year, alternating, | 
as it has always done, with one hundred and 
fifty girls for six weeks at a time and one hun- 
dred and fifty boys for the same period. When 
these children are returned to their homes 
they are under the constant care of the school 
nurse and the tuberculosis authorities, and at 
the slightest hint of retrogression they are 
again sent to the camp. | 

The routine of this Arcadia for the little 
children of the mist is a simple one. It could | 
easily be carried out in any home. It is simply | 
sleep, fresh air, good food, sunshine, exercise, 
and hard play when the body is ready for it. 
The children’ are taught to look after their | 





BOSTON POLISH 
or Hard Wax Finish 


LIQUID - 
OR PASTE 


Bul her's 


The Talisman 
of the Good Housekeeper 


The magic of science gives her 
Butcher's Boston Polish, whose 
touch restores the colors of her 
linoleums, keeping them bright 
andwe ar-resisting ; protects the sur- 
face and preserves the beauty of 
her furniture and fine woodwork ; 
gives her floors a lasting luster of 
depth and richness. 


Readily applied; does not catch 
the dust. overs scratches and 
heel-marks. Economical too—a 
pound covers 300 square feet! 


Look for the Orange Label. Send 25c for 
trial can of Butcher’s Boston Polish, if your 
dealer does not carry Butcher’s standard 
products. 


Butcher's Liquid Polish (Wax) 
is especially good for repolishing. 
Splendid for automobiles. 


Butcher's No. 3 Reviver re- 
stores the color of worn gray floors. 


BUTCHER POLISH CO. 
Thi \ BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
1S \ 
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Illustrated 
Book Sent \ 
FREE a 
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Bathe with Bathaswect. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—J} 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
% PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


Three Sizes, 25, 50c, and $1.00. At all drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
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“ ~Should bea 
14,7 healthy, happy 
™ *) growing baby if 


> A 
My it has loving care, 
proper food and 
comfortable clothing. fs 
- s Add more room to your home 
NON-NET TLE WHITE FLANNELS by equipping your tp with Aerolux Porch 
Sold only by us are the softest and smoothest for Shades.- They shield you from hot sun and pryin 
Anfants’ wear. ‘“Non—Nettle” stamped every half glances, give you cozy comfort, and the soft diffuse 
yard on selvage except silk warps. pa hea s cont on eyes. pe ae Lge: fr sen 
inished, easily hung, won’t whipin wind, ventilate 
We Send Free a Sample Case eam sens 0 baie 
containing sa | fla ‘ls, Antiseptic Diaper, - Po 
ntaining samples of anne) ntiseptic laper Write forthe Book of Porches thateells 


Rubber Sheeting, large lines of White Goods | 
Dimities, Long Cloth, ete. | how to get more good from your porch. 


Also Illustrated Catalogue | THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


showing 36 styles of White Embroidered Flannels, | . 7, . ‘ 
Infants’ Outfits, Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, 2226 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Baby Baskets, and hundreds of necessary articles } 
for expectant mothers and the baby, and valuable jf | 
information on the care of babies. 
we will add a complete set of 17 
For 25 Cents Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s | 
| 
} 





first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 
VENTILATING 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St.,Toledo,O, S ES 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe 
In using advertisements see page 4 145 





A Chance for the Border 
| Y > line Child 
: Oh 6 d Og teeth; that the bath tub was not meant to be 
used as a coal-bin; to make their beds and to 


eat as they should. That is all. 
Rub em ~hib vem -Scrub em : New York City, while not supporting a fresh- 
They come up Smiling! air camp as a part of its civic program, has a 
$ g < most interesting feature in its health work 
among the poor: the ferry-boat schools. There 


92 ahs . is always a clean sweep of fresh air across their 
"THERE'S this about Jack Tar Togs: Mothers can decks where the children, wrapped in heavy 


Bd — or that they sweaters and caps in winter and coolly clad in 
& 8 : oe ; summer, sit at their desks for four hours each 
Their perfect tailoring keeps its lines; their tested day. For one hour, immediately after the 
fabrics keep their colors; and their irreproachable noon-day meal, they sleep on deck wrapped 
style will be just as smart two or three seasons from in heavy, woollen blankets. Under the 
now as it is today. direction of a trained nurse and a graduate 
Made from children’s size 2 years to women’s dietician three meals are prepared each day. 
size 42—ready for your choice at a good store near As limited as the work is, it is not limited in 
you. Write us for Style Booklet and list of Jack the good accomplished. Hundreds of little 
Tar Dealers. Address Dept. H-2. ‘boys and girls from the tenement districts of 
THE STROUSE-BAER CO. - Baltimore, Md., U. S. As New York have been turned back from a gray 
future into fields of perfect promise. When 
the children are entered they are immediately 
weighed and their blood tested. Twice a week 
from that time they are gone over thoroughly, 
and if medical care of any kind is needed it is 
given under the guidance of the city charities, 
Their condition is carefully watched, and if 
there is no immediate improvement, their diet 
is added to until their weight begins to increase. 
Many of these children have colds which have 
hung on for months, and it is surprising to see 
how quickly they are worsted under the influ- 
ence of plentiful air and fat-building foods. A 
chart is kept of each child’s progress, and as 
soon as he attains a normal weight and his 
blood is red and rich enough and his nose and 
lungs in good condition, back he goes to the 
regular schools, and another borderline child 
takes his place. 

In Boston, Massachusetts, St. John’s Guild 
su; ports a quaint enterprise in the way of a 
full- rigged ship which puts out to sea 
every spring, summer, and fall, carrying as 
its cargo the little girls and boys who have 
fallen below par, or have never attained it 
since birth, because their environment has 
cramped their spirits and stunted their bodies. 
Graduate nurses and medical experts are in 
charge of the ship, and the treatment given 
them plus the invigorating sea air brings 
these little ones back to health in an incredibly 
short time. 

Other Open Air Camps 

Throughout the country various open air 
camps have been started with the hope of re- 
| deeming as many as possible of those whose 
| parents were tubercular or those whom pov- 
| erty has touched with its dark wand. In 
| Chicago, the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
| Association has established day homes and 
schools for them. In Minneapolis the visit- 
ing nurses look after a number of them 
| during the summer months only. In Bufialo 
and Ithaca, New York, Essex Center, Vermont, 
and in numerous other cities there are day 
camps and preventoria, but they are for the 
| greater part carried on under philanthropic 
auspices instead of being a part of the regular 
health and educational program of the cities 
themselves. 

Naturally this means that the funds and 
the work are limited, whereas if the civic 
bureaus and the various philanthropic agencies 
cooperated and coordinated as exemplified in 
Los Angeles, it seems that a complete circle 
could be achieved in which every child in the 
country who needed special care of this sort 
could have it, day and night, summer and 
winter, until ill-health no longer threatened his 
future. 

The Children’s Open Air Camps are 4 
splendid inauguration—and they have come 
to stay. The sooner they become a part 
of the community interest in every town 
and municipality, the sooner will that mil- 
| lenium come when the evil known as the 
white plague will have been swept from the 
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The accepted regulation School and Sports (lear 
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W OULDN’T it make you happy to 
. have a Baseball outfit this Spring? 


Or a Camera 


@: ° a Tennis Raquet 
i tS | Boxing Gloves 
a Model Airplane 
: a Doll that says ‘‘Mama’’? 


for. There are many other gifts listed in our new 
catalogue—dozens of articles that every boy 
and girl wants. 


Girls _ Any or All These Gifts are Yours 


If you will give us a little of your spare time 


and after school hours. 





Begin now—no experience needed—and win 
some of these rewards. 


B O y S We'll show you how. 


Write to: 
Department GH-4 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. 
119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 
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Conserving Natural Gas 


(Continued from page 78) 


ricing natural gas, but in the future they will 
Rel to increase its price. As the price of 
natural gas goes up, more care will be exercised 
in its use, and much of the wastage that now 
occurs will be eliminated. However, it is far 
better to eliminate the wastage now and defer 
the time of increased cost. Of course, those 
now fortunate enough to have natural gas 
should be most vitally interested in its con- 
servation, but every individual in the United 
States who is dependent in any way on fuel, 
and we all are, should also be interested. When 
the natural gas supply is exhausted, the billions 
of heat units that are now supplied by it will 
have to be furnished from some other source. 
This will materially increase the demand for 
such fuels as oil, coal, and wood, and unques- 
tionably will eventually help to raise the price 
of these fuels to all of us. It has been esti- 
mated that the volume of artificial or manu- 
factured gas used in 1920 was about 320 billion 
cubic feet. To supply this tremendous amount 
it took approximately eight million short tons 
of bituminous coal, two million short tons of 
anthracite, two million tons of coke, and one 
billion gallons of gas oil. The natural gas used 
in the same period was at least twice as much 
as the artificial or manufactured gas. On the 
basis of the relative heat units in the two kinds 
of gases, approximately four times the equiva- 
lent of the amount of artificial gas was con- 
sumed in localities using natural gas. If you 
can imagine multiplying the vast quantities 
of coal, coke, and gas oil now used in making 
artificial gas by four, you will appreciate the 
tremendous drain on other fuel supplies that 
would be necessary to replace the natural gas 
with artificial gas. From this it is easy to see 
why all of us are interested in the conservation 
of natural gas whether we use it or not. 

Good Housekeeping Institute is interested 
in all big public movements for the betterment 
of mankind, and it is our function to present 
your point of view and keep it always to the 
fore in the councils of those who are forward- 
ing conservation and other similar beneficial 
movements. We strongly urge the adoption 
of efficient appliances for the use of natural 
gas and further urge the practise of economical 
methods and the elimination of waste in the 
household use of natural gas. 


Fashions 


(Continued from page 54) 

In speaking of the spring fashions last 
month, stress was laid upon the use of the cape, 
but no foreword of the summer would be com- 
plete without again mentioning its vogue. 
Not only is it worn on all outdoor occasions, 
sometimes as a wrap or else as a component 
part of dresses of Kasha cloth, tricotine, or 
tweed, but we find little silk crépe frocks 
shouldering their own responsibilities as to 
wraps, by swingjng a cape from the shoulders. 
They may be ‘long or short, cut on wide 
circular lines, or slender and straight, but the 
result is the same. They give a delightfully 
insouciant air to any frock. 

In summing up the summer modes, we can 
deduce the following facts: Skirts are longer— 
in the evening, not more than eight inches 
from the ground, with drapery or panels 
touching the ground; for street wear, a little 
shorter, averaging say ten inches from the 
ground and a bit shorter for the younger girls, 
Colors used alone or combined with almost 
primitive brilliance in both indoor and outdoor 
clothes. The combination of two fabrics and 
two colors. The return of the suit to favor, 
and the vanishing of the low-cut evening gown 
except for the most formal occasions. 

The small hat still holds first place for street 
wear and for sports, while the large hat is used 
for the more formal occasions of the afternoon. 


cream. 
of hot chocolate or cocoa may be used. 
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ndividualism ~ 
in Good y furniture 


The Breakfast Room 


"THIS unique breakfast set—delightful 
in the charm of its lines and decora- 


tions—would be an interesting additionto @ 


your home. 


Every piece of Elgin A. Simonds Com- 
pany Furniture has Individualism,whether 


it be a period model, a reproduction of & 


some historic chair or one of these original 
and interesting creations. 


What furniture is in harmony with the : 
furnishings of your home? Our Depart- § 


ment of Interior Design will gladly 
help you with any problem. Write us 
direct or through your dealer. 


Send for our helpful Booklet ““G” on 


Furnishing your Home. 


Elgin A. Simonds 


eo 
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Manufacturere of. furniture 


SYRACUSE. N.Y. 


NEW YORK BosTon CHICAGO 


No Soaking 


Always Ready 
to Ce ok “ 


An all-year Dessert 
Chocolate Minute Tapioca 
Serve Minute Tapioca often. 


tapioca flour, thoroughly steam-cooked under ideal 
Boil in doub!e boiler factory conditions. It has a delicate flavor and is 


DD 4% cup Minute Tapioca, 

salt, to 3 cups hot chocolate or cocoa, made 
proper strength for drinking. 
15 minutes, stirring frequently. 
flavor with vanilla. 


V6 cup sugar, pinch 


Remove from fire, easily digested. Jt requires no soaking. 
Serve cold with sugar and oughly in 15 minutes. Always sold in the red pack- 
If a thinner consistency is desired, 4 cups age with the blue band. Send for free Minute Cook 
Book and folder of new receipts. 


It is made of purest 


Cooks thor- 


Minute Tapioca Co., 35 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 


As long as we motor and dance and play games, 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


a large hat finds a limited place. 
In using advertisements see page 4 147 





Whatcombinesgreater 
attractionsthan dainty 
tissue gingham and 
organdy? The white 
organdy folds at the 
side of this frock have 
been so arranged that 
they will not crush, but 
always remain crisp 
and unruffled. In blue, 
brown, red, heliotrope 
and black. 


No. 1559 Sizes 16-20 
—36-46 - $9.75 


Frocks 
Happily 
Different 


(QUEEN MAKE dresses have 
the distinguished line, the 
little-touch-with-a-dif- 
ference, that every woman 
knows spells style. 

They charm you on every 
note from the allure of cool 
linen to thecrisp and whole- 
some loveliness of fine 
gingham. 

They are“tubable” not once 
but every tubdayandemerge 
fromeachwashingasfreshas 
the day you first saw them. 


—, 


WASH WV prEssEs 


The leading stores of the country sell “QUEEN MAKE” 
dresses. If your store does not have your choice send us 


a money order and 


we will see that you are supplied. 


Send for attractive booklet D showing many other styles. Mailed free. 
“THE HOUSE OF QUEEN MAKE”, 102 Madison Ave., New York 





each on a separate hook 





3 Garments to a bag— | April 20% to 27% 


| 
| 


Is Good Housekeeping Week. 
Wont you tell a friend about Good 








“I put our Winter Clothes away in— 


* WHITE TAR 


GARMENT BAGS 


and keep them safe from moths, 
miceand dust,” says. Mrs. Com- 
mon -Sense-Good-Tastée. ‘White 
Tar Bags are the kind I insist upon 
getting. They are strongest, and 
take up very little space with three 
garments in each bag, each gar- 
ment on its own hook. 

Thoroughly brush and air every- 
thing and pack in White Tar Bags. 
That is real clothes life insurance.” 

6 Sizes—75 cents to $2.10 


OTHER WHITE TAR PRODUCTS 


>)) White Tar 
Moth Balls 
and 
White Tar 
White Tar Paper— Naphthalene os 
Tar or Cedarized— Flakes 
12 sheets to the roll, 
each sheet 40x 48 
for lining drawers, 
trunks, wrapping 
blankets, etc. 





If your dealer cannot sup ly you, send price 
and bags will be delivered, charges prepaid. 
Write for Booklet 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY 
56 Vesey Street New York City 
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The Brand Name for Quality Notions 


THE Gem of Niagara 
brand hooks and eyes, 
safety pins, snap fasteners 
give perfect service. Easy 
to use, rust-proof, orna- 
mental, special finish. Will 
not rust or stain delicate 
fabrics. 
IF your dealer is not yet 
supplied, send us his name 
and send us 10c per card per 
as many cards of the Gem 
of Niagara hooks and eyes, 
safety pins and snap fasten- 
ers as you may want sent 
you by mail prepaid. 


FRANCIS MFG.CO. . 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Famous for Fine Notions for Over a Quarter Century 


| 


| Housekeeping? (See Page 183.)| 


Restless India 
(Continued from page 39) 

Slowly Europe turned from real religion to 
militarism. The power of the spirit gave way 
before the slash of thé sword. There was 
sword-loyalty to a physical church—but it was 
militarism and conquest and power that were 
the ruling passions of the age. 

All that science could give, all that invention 
could offer, were added to military ambitions, 
Then came the seventeenth century with its 
great land discoveries, with its new route 
to India. This was the age of expansion and 
far-away conquest. 

India and the East had not kept up with the 
rest of the world; they had not exchanged 
their gentle religion for a military philosophy; 
they had not enrolled science and invention 
on the side of the god of war. Religious and 
class differences had weakened their powers of 
resistance and defense, and so they fell easy 
prey to the iron-shod war-horses of white men 
who killed and conquered to the inspiring tunes 
of sacred songs. 

Portugal, France, and England came, and 
as England drove each by turn from all the 
seven seas, she drove them from India. Little 
by little her great East India Company dug 
deeper and deeper into the heart of this half- 
continent. By playing one religion against 
another, one native prince against another, 
one class against another—by her famous 
“divide and rule” policy—she slowly gained 
control over the greater part of the country 
and its 300,000,000 people. 

India made one terrible, brutal, yet heroic 
effort to check and break the growing power 
of Britishers—the Indian Mutiny in 1857— 
but lack of any national or color consciousness 
and of any fighting organization doomed the 
revolt to failure, and white soldiers put it down 
as harshly as white men always put down the 
revolt of their slaves. And then the East 
India Company was replaced by the British 
Government, and in 1877 the Queen of 
England chose for herself the title of Empress 
of India, and the Indian Ocean became a 
British Sea, and the India that had withstood 
a score of conquests and invasions, with fifty 
centuries of history behind her, became a 
British possession. 

For sixty-five years England has sent 
thousands of her finest to rule India—/o rule 
India. They ended the religious and inter- 
necine wars; they established western courts of 
justice; they brought honest administration 
and much of efficient government; they built 
railroads and wide streets and western homes; 
they established western universities where the 
thousands of petty government clerks and 
native helpers might be trained in western 
traditions—but they forgot to establish schools 
for the poor, ignorant ryot or the city workers. 
They ruled India—and India paid to be ruled; 
paid it all, from the magnificent salary of the 
Viceroy, to the last shilling that Mulvaney 
and Ortheris drew. 


The Right to Freedom 


And now she is tired of being ruled and 
paying for it besides. That’s the prologue 
that brings us up to the dramatic action of the 
present; that’s all that one needs to know of 
the India of yesterday and the whys and 
wherefores leading up to the unrest of today. 
There are no mysteries, no deep secrets about 
this growing revolution against foreign rule in 
India. It is simply that men—brown men, 
born with other traditions and other cultures— 
want the right to govern or misgovern them- 
selves. They are tired of being the under- 
dogs—the social inferiors of their white rulers. 
They want to run their own affairs their own 
way. And certainly as regards the dramatic 
story of this determination for self-government, 
it doesn’t matter in the least whether they can 
govern themselves as_ peacefully, efficiently, 
and cheaply as the British have done; that 1s 
another story, while we are concerned here 
only with the struggle that is on and the great 
battle that is to come. 
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Those were terrific days following the great 
Mutiny. Indian nationalism was almost 
inarticulate; then little by little it began to 
lisp and to think and talk—and now it has a 
yoice that can shout straight into the wind of 
British rule and be heard around the world. 
The first real step toward establishing a new 
national consciousness was made in the for- 
mation of the Indian National Congress some 
thirty-five years ago under the inspiration of 


such great-visioned Indians as A. M. Bose and | 


Sir P. M. Mehta with the assistance of a 
handful of English liberals led by A. O. Hume 


and Sir William Wedderburn. At the start | 


both Hindu and Mohammedan leaders were 
in the Congress, but the old “divide-and-rule” 
tactics were used, and shortly there was a 
break, the Mohammedans withdrawing to 
form their own Moslem League. 

Slowly the consciousness for self-government 
spread over India, thrilling the imagination 


of brave men. A march of leaders wrote their | 
names forever in Indian history—the gentle, | 
moderate Gokhale, the fighting revolutionary | 
Talak, and a score of others. The year 1906 | 
saw the birth of the Swadeshi movement in | 


favor of the buying of home goods and the 
bovcott of all foreign goods, and within two 
years its influence was so felt that the Morley- 
Minto reforms followed. But these gave only 
passing satisfaction, and the cry for more and 


more self-government became just that—a | 


cry that would not and could not be stilled. 


Gandhi Came Back With the War 


And then the great war came, and with it 
came Gandhi. I don’t know which will prove 


of the greater importance to India. The war | 
brought Gandhi back from South Africa, where 
for almost a quarter of a century he had been | 


fighting against tremendous odds for the 
betterment of the terrible conditions of hun- 


dreds of thousands of contract Indian laborers | 


—called “indentured laborers’ —working there 
for British and Boer masters. And the war 
brought new consciousness and new visions 
and new sense of power to millions of common 
Indians. 

It brought new magic words to thrill men 
with, and new hopes to inspire them, and new 
hates to make them battle. It brought the 
great, powerful Mohammed Ali eternally 
mouthing his ‘““Khalifat wrongs” and prodding 
his 70,000,000 Moslem brothers to hate and | 
revolt. 

It brought a woman’s movement—a demand | 
that the ties of home tradition should be broken | 
and that Indian women fighting for nationalism 
should be rewarded from their own efforts by 
new freedom for themselves. This gentle 
Mother Gandhi personified that. 

But, of course, most important of all, it 
brought this wonderful little figure in the 
homespun garments, with his great dream of 
spiritual, non-violent revolt. And here were 
the three great personalities of India stepping 
out from this train that early morning in Cawn- 
pore, and slowly making their way through 
these thousands of cheering worshipers. 

It was a cross-section of the whole life of 
India that met them there that morning. The 
Indian reception committee had requested 
that there be no ovation at the station when 
the party arrived, but they had come just the 
same—eight thousand of tired, hopeful New 
India. Mostly they were clerks and workmen 
in their plain, white robes, but here and there 
you could glimpse some beggar in his bit of 
sackcloth and again some merchant or pro- 
fessional man in rich robes or European clothes. 
And they were not merely curious to catch a 
glimpse of the man whose name is on every 
tongue in India; they were worshipers come 
to do honor to their Saint, to the only one who 
had thrown ,great hope and great promise | 
Into their hearts. 

After all Gandhi is a great part of the Indian | 
revolution, and one must understand Gandhi 
if he would know what this revolt is. Born 
of upper middle-class parents, this man, who 
today is thrilling a quarter of a billion people, 
Was sent as a young man to study law in 
























This tabel, in gold, is on 
the purple silk lining of 
every Priscilla Dean 
Hat. It is your assurance 
of superior quality at 
moderate price. 





Be sure to see the superb Spring display at the store that 
sells Priscilla Dean Hats for Girls. Advertisements in 
your local. newspaper will tell you which store it is; 
we'll tell you when you write for our Style booklet. 







The hat shown, 
a beautiful mil- 
an, trimmed with 
silk ribbon, 
$3.50 (comes 
in various 







MART styles, alluring colors, exquisite 
workmanship feature the distinctive 
Spring display of Priscilla Dean Hats 
for Girls. And yet, with all their excep- 
tional quality, they cost no more than ordi- 
nary hats. Every hat is a beauty, every price 
a delightful surprise. And the range of 
head sizes is complete for all ages—for the 
little lady of six to the miss of eighteen. 
Look for the Priscilla Dean Hat label in the 
hat you buy—the gold label on the rich 
purple lining — you will be glad you did. 


9 RAS We. Girls 















WRITE 


for this attractive 
Style Book, “Hats 
for Girls” —sent free 
upon request! And 
with it we will send 
you the second of 
the charming 
series of “Stories 
for Little Ladies.’ 






















A shower of Dennison confetti and serpen- 
tine to speed the bride and groom! And to 
make the occasion complete, why not use 
Dennison boxes for the wedding cake and 
Dennison crepe paper for the wedding bells? 


Ten cents brings you ‘‘ Art & Decoration.”’ Write to 
DENNISON, Dept. BS5, Framingham, Mass. 





- 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
erib. ‘The safest way, the doctors say.”” Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219N. State St. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 


In using advertisements see page 4 149 
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/, Simply insist on Trying the Washer 
with the Different Wringer 


A few minutes in the Coffield tub and your clothes are sweet 


and clean—really clean. 
Then—through the wonderful 
blue, to basket. 


Coffeld Wringer to rinse, to 


(Three-fourths of the work). 


See this different wringer with “touch o’ thumb” 
water shutter and stationary drain boards. Count 
the many other conveniences that mean so much 
to every housewife and are exclusively Coffield’s. 


Before you get amy washer—try the Coffield. Let 


us arrange it 


with your Washday Smile Shop. 


Write today for our helpful booklet. 


— | i: THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. 


Y 


* The Penberthy 
Washing Machine Drainer 
tim attaches to any threaded faucet. Tt 
eliminates the back breaking work 
of filling or draining your machine 
or tub by doing this for you. It 
operates quickly by city water pres- 
sure. @rice $2.85. 50c extra for 
Adapter if you have smooth faucets. 
Ask your dealer. 
PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPAN 
1220 Holden Ave., Detroit, Mich., Windsor, Ont 





Dye any Garment 
or Drapery with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts; 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, | 
hangings, draperies, everything like new. 
Buy “Diamond Dyes”—then perfect home | 
dyeing is guaranteed, even if you have never | 
dyed before. Tell your druggist whether the | 
material you wish to dye is wool or silk, or | 
whether it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 
Diamond Dyes never streak, fade, or run. 





Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vi. 
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DAYTON, OHIO 


Producers of Washday Smiles for 
Eighteen Years 


You can now geta Coffield Washer 
P for less than before the war. Con- 
venient, small payment plan 


wi 
Hn 


it is quickly identified if marked 
with Payson’s Indelible Ink. For 
nearly a _ century housewives have 
relied on Payson’s to safeguard 
clothing and laundry pieces. It will 


not spread, fade PAYSON 


or Wash out. At } 
INK 


stores every- 
where or sent postpaid, 30c. 
Payson’ s Indelible Ink Co. eS 226 ‘Henshaw Ave. , Northampton Mass. 





inspires the 
summer mode 


If you want to know 
the real out-and-out 
summer fashions, see 
June Good Housekeep- 
ing. Many pages of 
cool, summery frocks, 
delightfully illustrated. 
Out May 20th. 


| story himself. 
| arrive at the station I sat in a small room in 








Restless India 


England. With his studies finished he re. 
turned to practise in India, but shortly was 
sent by his law firm to take care of a case jn 
South Africa. 

He had finished his work and was on the 


point of embarking for India when the condi: 
| tion of the Indian contract workers there was 
| vividly brought to his attention. Imme- 


diately he gave up all thought of returning 


| and threw himself into the fight to improve the 


conditions of his poor countrymen. 

It was a fight that extended for the best 
part of twenty-five years, and more than a 
little of that time this thin, gentle-spoken, little 


| lawyer was in prison and disgrace. But he 
| held fast to his fundamental belief in British 


justice. When the Boer war came along, 
he organized an ambulance corps and gave 
active service for the British cause. 

With the outbreak of the Great War he was 
just arriving in London, and he immediately 
arranged the organization of an Indian Am- 
bulance Service. With this completed he 
departed for India and during the whole war 
warmly supported the British cause, aiding 
recruiting, etc. At the same time he gave 
himself fully to Indian labor abuses, always 
striving to help common India. 

Through it all he kept alive and burning his 
belief in the sureness of British justice. While 
radical Moslem leaders bitterly assailed the 
war against Mohammedan Turkey, and while 
certain extreme Hindus advised against giving 
any assistance to Britain in her time of need, 
Gandhi pleaded for full cooperation with the 
promise that with the war ended Britain would 
repay India for the men and money and heart 
she had given. : 


Gandhi Tells His Story 


I am going to let Gandhi tell the rest of his 
Two hours after I saw him 


an Indian home with him. There was only 
one chair in the room, and he insisted that I 
sit on it while he squatted barefoot and tailor 
fashion at my feet. On the floor, in a semi- 
circle about us, sat a score or more of his 
faithful followers. Just before Gandhi had 
come into the room one of them had asked me 
if I would mind their being present; they 
wanted to feast their eyes upon their Saint. 

Gandhi talked of great things in a small, 


| gentle voice: and he looked at me, frankly and 


honestly, out of eyes that were deep with pity 
for his fellowmen and burning bright with a 
great, true purpose. It is only with difficulty 
that I can recall now his odd, shaven head, his 
hollow cheeks, and his wide mouth with half 
the teeth gone. 

“I fought within myself to hold fast to this 
great. faith I had in the justice of the British 
Empire,” he went on in his low voice. “But 


| instead of giving us something real and gen- 


erous after the war, they brought rorward the 
half-hearted reform bill that gave us only the 
cheapest imitation of self-government and 
home rule. And even while these things were 
being discussed the Punjab disturbances broke 
out, ending with the awful massacre in Jallen- 
wala Bagh in Amritsar, when General Dyer 
fired into an unarmed meeting of Indians, 
killing four hundred and injuring one thousand 
more. No one can dream how awful that 
was. It was like sinking a knife into the 
unprotected heart of India. 

“And yet I still held faith. The home 
government, the Parliament, I was certain 
would make restitution. Instead, I' saw the 
House of Lords and many members of the 
House of Commons further insult India by 
defending Dyer, while both here and in 
England a great fund was raised for him, and 
he was made a hero. And theri I could no 
longer hold faith. 

“At first I thought the legislative reforms 
might work some good, but now the scales 
have dropped from my eyes, and I see. them 
as only a death-trap. So I started my cam- 
paign for non-violent non-cooperation. India 
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has a population of more than 300,000 000, 
while there are less than 100,000 English here. 
If we simply do no work with this 100,000, if 
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TRADE MARKS REG U.S PAT. OFF. & 


SOX FOR TOTS 
We aoa Cuties give a well- 





dressed look to your girl or boy. 

Besides the dainty pinks and 
blues, there are gay greens and scarlets, 
gold and turquoise—a rainbow of colors 
tastefully blended in a wide variety of 
fancy tops. 





Exclusive patterns 
and colorings. 

—no seams to in- 
jure the feet. 

—extra weight and 
strength. 






There are three qualities—Cotton, Mercerized 
and Art Silk—all moderately priced. 







Three-quarter length, mercerized, for larger 
boys and girls, and for the baby, soft, long hose. 






Ask in your local shops for Randolph Cuties. 
Trade Mark on Every Pair 


RANDOLPH MILLS 
Philadelphia 


FE. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents 
New York City 
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Time and 
Labor Saved 
on Wash Day 
with a Hill 
Clothes Dryer } 
soon pays for 
the small ini- 
tial cost. 


* HILL CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER | 


is built to last. Strong, substantial, | 
convenient. Easily set up in yard. 
Top removable leaving lawn clear and 
sightly. Folder “C” illustrates and 
describes in detail. Write for it. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
48 Central St. : : Worcester, Mass. 


Bassinet, Crib, Play-Pen 
—All in One—-Cost of One— 
Consider how mueh a Kiddie- 

Koop will mean to baby’s comfort 

and content; to saving ‘mother’s 

cheerfulness and strength. 
Endorsed by thousands—par- 
ents, doctors and nurses. Used 
day and night, upstairs and down, 
indoors and out, birth thru four 

+ or five years. Folds to carry; 
wheels anywhere; easily adjusts 

for mother’s convenience, and 

child’s growth. Price lowered. A 

genuine economy you cannot afford 

m to overlook. Write for Free Book. 


E.M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
430 Central Avenue Rochester, N. Y.% 


See standard Kiddie-Koop at 
stores—also Junior, costs less be- 
cause smaller, and fewer features. 


Kippie-KOoe’ 








































Te- 
aa we in no way cooperate, if we do not buy the 
e in goods they make or sell, if we do not work for 
hem, if we have absolutely nothing to do with 
the them or their government, they must bow 
idi- before the force of our spirit. They auto- 
was matically must either leave India or satisfy us. 
me- And they can satisfy us only by full self-govern- 
ing ment, by rewriting the Turkish peace terms to 
the ive fair treatment to the Moslems of the 
world, and by granting full reparation for the 
est Punjab crimes. If they do not, we will go on | 
1a and on with our non-violent non-cooperation 
ttle and our boycotts, and eventually they must | 
he do what we wish. 
ish “Tf there is violence, it will be because the | 
ng, government takes oppressive measures against 
we us.” he went on. “Unquestionably there is | 
serious danger that a movement of this kind 
vas ‘ may get out of hand, but if we had not captured 
ely India with this non-violence idea, some one 
m- would have thrilled the millions by promises 
he from violence. So we are going straight ahead | 
var as bravely and uncompromisingly as we know | 
ng how; we are not going to be stopped, and from | 
ve winning through the strength of our spirit we | 
ys will gain strength and virtue for ourselves. 
“One thing is certain—we are not going to 
his stop. We are trying to win by non-violence, 
ile and if that fails the consequences will be too 
he terrible to contemplate. But even terror and 
ile anarchy will be better than the present effemi- 
ng nate, emasculated, beaten condition of the 
d, India of today.” 
he The Progress of the Program 
Id All that was spoken a little over a year ago— 
rt but there is no word of it to amplify even now. 
Gandhi’s program marches straight ahead; 
there has been no weakening in the lines, and 
on the other hand no wild assaults of unbridled 
lis violence. 
m At the last All-Indian Congress—following 
in 1916, the Moslem League and the Indian Con- 
ly gress have met in a great All-Indian Congress— 
I held the end of December, 1921, Gandhi faced 
or a determined plea for the adoption of violent 
i- revolutionary methods. But he held firmly to 
is his leadership and again carried the Congress 
d to support his views of winning freedom and 
1€ independence through his great spiritual non- 
xy violence, non-cooperation revolt. 
t. But these are hectic days for India. One| : 
l, of the great leaders, Lajput Rai, widely known - 
d here in America, lies in prison in his native 
y city of Lahore for alleged seditious utterances. 
a The fighting Mahammed Ali and his brother 
y Shakut Ali both are in prison charged with 
Is working to disrupt the loyalty of the native 
If Indian troops. C. R. Dass and his wife, 
leaders in the Bengal district, are likewise 
is Incarcerated for seditious speeches. 
h So far Gandhi has been unmolested—prob- 
t ably for fear of open revolution if he should be 
- touched. Except in the City of Calcutta 
e there was no violence resorted to during the 
e j visit of the Prince of Wales—other cities 
d showing their displeasure by merely boycotting 
e the programs and closing their shops and 
e refusing to work during the days of the visit. 
- If anything, the fear that his movement for 
r non-violence may turn into a wildfire of 
b Violent revolt has checked the natural pro- 
d gression of Gandhi’s plan. Recently cable 
t advices announced that he was limiting his 
e efforts for the moment to making effective his 
boycott against all foreign goods, realizing 
e that the Indian masses were not yet ready to 
2 undertake a campaign of peaceful spiritual 
e disobedience against the British Government 
- in India. This full plan includes non-payment 
y of taxes, withdrawing from the army, and 
1 actual law breaking and government dis- 
1 obedience. 
) And these will come—probably only too 
soon—and in the meantime Gandhi arouses the 
5 millions by his plea that India become herself 
5 again; that she buy nothing, wear nothing, use 
nothing, of foreign make, that she revive her old 
hand looms and weave her own cotton cloth. 
The little Mother of India who rides and 








BABY DIMPLES 





Slomalgbuality 
Samstags Cw 


Ts safety pin 


that’s absolutely 

safe. Covered spring 

and a sure-grip shield. 

Rustproof protection for 
baby and his clothes. 


For sale at all good stores. Nickel, 
black and gold plated. 10c a card. 


Samstag & Hilder Bros. 
1200 Broadway N. Y. City 


Salely Pins 


“For asmile all the while” 


In using advertisements see page 4 151 














Its six to one— 


and half a dozen to the other in 
choosing between ordinary house 
paints. But U.S. N. Deck isn’t 
an ordinary house paint. It got 
its training and reputation on 
the storm battered decks of ships 
where most paints would lie 
down and quit in no time. 

Home-owners themselves 
were the ones who discovered 
how saving it was to use this 
long-lasting paint inside and out, 
upstairs and down. They want- 
ed it in every possible shade and 
color. And got it, too, without 
sacrificing one drop of wearing 
quality. 

Besides sturdiness, beauty and 
washability, it’s easy to apply, 
covers a lot of surface, and 
dries hard over night. 

Try it yourself on the nursery 
walls or that pantry floor. I'll 
bet you a good spring bonnet 
you'll never use any other paint 
if you can help it. And you’ll 
win if you lose the hat. Write 
me how it comes out: care of 
The Billings-Chapin Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


biter. 
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DECK PAINT 
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Restless India 


works and dreams with him weaves the cloth 
for the simple garments they both wear. 
Thousands of other Indian women are doing 
the same thing today. They are taking their 
places in the fighting lines along with their 
husbands. 

And this is of tremendous importance to the 
New India. It means that there will be a 
New Woman in this New India—a thinking, 
acting, independent woman, no longer willing 


to be the submerged, shut-in head of the | 


household, but a woman ready to take her 
place of equality in the real world. 

They are fighting for this right, as yet 
probably only half-knowingly. Today they 
are only thrilled with the new consciousness of 


| with the consciousness of their own individual 
rights. 


marriage of two wealthy high caste Hindus. 


to the “cause” all her jewels and ornaments 
and chose for her wedding gown a plain, white, 
cotton garment that she had made on her own 
loom. She was doing this for India, but she 
isn’t going to stop there. She will be equally 
brave when the time comes to break the shack- 
les of tradition that make her a half-slave. 

Moslem women are lifting the purdah that 
covers their faces and blinds them to the 
beauties of free womanhood. Old India is 
dying. Gandhi, the great dreamer, is thrilled 
with the hope that he can call back the simple 
days of centuries ago, before the winds of a 
new civilization and culture blew across its 
great acres—but it is a futile dream. A dif- 
ferent India is coming forth, an India that will 
choose the things of the West that it cares to 
take. 

England can give India little, but India can 
take much from England. The men of India 
can give the India women little, but they will 
take what liberties and freedom they care to 
from the men of India. 

It is an old bit of philosophy and yet one 
that is important if one would understand the 
heart of these great revolts of the ancient East. 
The very striving of peoples makes them fit for 
the thing they strive for. The dream and the 
fight for Korean independence makes these 
dying Koreans worthy of independence The 
striving and daring for new life against British 
rulers makes these millions of Indians worthy 
of that new life. And this consciousness of 
nationalism will bring new consciousness—a 
knowledge of brutal, stupid castes and classes, 
of great industrial wrongs. The brave willing- 
ness of the women of India to join their men 
in the great struggles that are to come is but 
preparing them for their own social advance- 
ment. 

Editor’s Note: March toth Gandhi was himself 
arrested, and thrown into prison. As we go to 
| press, the British Cabinet is split wide open over 
| the situation in India. What seems to be a crisis 
has been reached sooner than any one expected. 





Stucco and Stone 


(Continued from page 75) 
| penetrations that the interest of the composi- 


embellishment to which the eye is accustomed 
in houses constructed of other materials. 

The Long Island house shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations is an excellent example 
of stucco on hollow tile construction. That it 
possesses well-defined charm of style is plainly 
to be seen. The process by which this charm 
was arrived at consisted in taking one of the 
traditional modes of informal and picturesque 
character as a basis and adapting it to an 
expression in stucco, accepting the stucco not 
}as a substitute for something else, but as a 
| material able to stand upon its own merits and 
| endowed with its own distinctly individual 
| qualities deserving of an independent and 
| vigorous development. It will be observed 


| tion will offset the absence of those features of | 





nationalism; tomorrow they will be inspired | 


While I was in Bombay I was told of the | 


Before the elaborate ceremonies the bride gave | 








He Built Up 


a Business of 


His Own 


Lloyd G. Hall of 
Nebraska is only one 
of the enterprising 
young men who are 
making big money 
by our plan. Our 
liberal bonuses bring 
him a regular salary 
in addition to his 
commissions. 


Use Your 
Spare Time 


A few hours a day 
will bring you splendid 
results in the same 
field. If you are a 
young man or woman 
anxious to go to col- 
lege, or the Mother or 
Father of a family with 
constant demands on 
your purse for “extra 
money,” our plan will 
enable you to get what 
you want. The work is 
pleasant, dignified and 
worth while—and you 
will be representing 
the largest publishing 
house in the country. 


Mail it today! 


AGENCY BUREAU 
International Magazine Company 
119 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me particulars con- 
cerning your plan for earning 


money in my spare time. 


Name 




















cal Ohio Cleaner owner. 


The Woman 


real letter from a it) 


Without Servants 


Trenton, N. J. 

“Household help is easier to get now, 
but I try to do as much of my own 
work as I can. Servants are careless 
and seldom thorough. The greatest 
thing I ever found to lighten housework 
is the cleaner your company makes. 

“I just dust a room, let it settle, then 
run my Ohio over the floor coverings. 
The Ohio gets everything, even lint 
and also cleans corners perfectly. The 
attachments are just right for clean- 
ing upholstery and hangings. 

“T claim to my friends that the Ohio 
is the lightest and most strongly built 
cleaner. When they have to get their 
cleaners fixed; and mine always works, 
they agree. I think it is because the 
Ohio has a good turning brush and 
strong suction, where other makes have 
not got both. 

“While housecleaning is never a 
pleasure, the Ohio with its smooth suc- 
tion and automatic switch, certainly 
does make it an easy task. Your agent 
here in Trenton has a sign ‘Easy to 
run—easy to pay for.’ Both are true. 
I paid for mine on the installment plan, 
and found it very easy.’ 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Name and Address on Request.) 

Write us for complete dpeorintion, 


name of dealer nearest you, and 
the Ohio divided payment plan. 


OHO 


ELECTRIC 
CLEANER. 


The United Electric Company 
1302 Eighth St., N. E. CANTON, OHIO 
84 Chestnut St. ¥ 


TORONTO, 
CANADA 









that there has been no employment of brick, 
stone, tile, terra-cotta or cast concrete to pro- 
duce relief or add contrast and adornment. 
The whole effect of finished composition is 
attained by a carefully considered treatment 
of stucco, and stucco alone without recourse 
to any of the expedients already mentioned 
for touches of amenity. 

The site, of course, constitutes one important 
element of attraction to any one viewing this 
house, but the charm of the site would have 
been completely wasted if the house itself 
had not been designed to fit it, to sit down 
comfortably on top of the rise instead of stand- 
ing on stilts, as so many houses appear to do. 


Points to Notice 


In the matter of texture this stucco house is 
no less successful than in other respects. The 
surface of the stucco coat has been left rough 
enough to give a play of light and shadow on 
the walls, a quality not possible where too wet 
a mixture has been applied and sedulously 
“slicked down,” unduly labored over with 
floats. By folding or rolling the shingles 
over the eaves, both shadow and a certain 
finish are imparted, which make up for the 
lack of a cornice and the smaller shadow-giving 
projections easily contrived on walls of other 
materials. 

A feature that should not escape notice is 
that one generous-sized room fulfills the func- 
tions of both living-room and dining-room. 
This is an eminently sensible arrangement for 
a moderate-sized, informal house. It is a 
common fault that a great many houses are 
built to include too many small rooms. There 
is nearly always some room that is either 
unoccupied or else rarely used. It is much 
better to have fewer rooms and larger rooms, 
all of which are fully used all the time. In this 
way much could be gained in substantial 
comfort and spaciousness of living. 

Stone as a building material will always 
maintain its hold upon public affection as well 
as its hold upon common sense, which has to 
count the cost. The same advantages are to 
be noted in connection with stone houses as 
were previously mentioned concerning those 
built of brick. The objection sometimes 
raised on the score of dampness is fully over- 
come by modern building methods. The 
employment of stone, therefore, resolves itself 
into a question of expediency and style. 

Where there is an abundant supply of local 
stone, easily worked and to be had at reason- 
able cost, no other material can be more highly 
recommended. For the moderate-sized house 
of informal type, however, it is advisable to 
use the stone as far as possible in its native 
state, as it comes from the quarry, and build 
rubble walls. For a large, formal house, upon 
which expense is lavished, it is perfectly per- 
missible to dress the stone carefully, but for 
the informal house of modest size, where it is 
plainly an object to keep cost at the minimum, 
such dressing is an unnecessary expense and 
likely to appear as much of an affectation as 
though the stone were imported from a dis- 
tance. 

If we look at the houses in North Jersey, 


‘where there is a plentiful supply of reddish- 


brown sandstone, or the houses in Pennsyl- 
vania, where there is an equally cheap and 
accessible quantity of gray stones of various 
qualities, we can see what fascinating textures 
were unconsciously achieved by the old Jocal 
builders of rubble walls. Fortunately the 
traditions have persisted, and the same ad- 
mirable results are being secured in modern 
work, 

In building a house, no matter of what 
material it be constructed, there is this to be 
remembered; while the house is primarily 
intended for a home, itis also an investment. 
Style has an enduring value and is to be reck- 
oned just as real an asset in houses as in other 
things. The prospective homebuilder, there- 
fore, can not err in bestowing serious thought 
upon the style of his intended dwelling and in 
making every effort to insure its desirable 
character, 





No sticky messes. 
No poison. Only 
a minute needed 
to blow the Black 
Flag into the air. 


Flies Need Not 
Become a Plague 


though your home is well 

screened? Do you, too, appre- 
ciate the danger of flies because they 
spread disease? Would you do away 
with sticky messes and dangerous poi- 
sons—ways of killing flies which are 
old-fashioned, inefficient and danger- 
ous? Try clean non- poisonous, easy- 


to-use BLACK FLAG. 
BLACK FLAGis a simple powderof 


vegetable origin. [t is entirely non- 
Poisonous to human beings and ani- 
mals. But it is deadly to insects. A 
single teaspoonful of BLACK FLAG 
placed in a folded sheet of letter 
paper and blown (with one’s breath) 
into the air of a room, will kill all the 
flies in that room in twenty to thirty 
minutes. After the flies fall on the 
floor they may be swept up and 
burned. No dirt—no poison. 


\ RE YOU annoyed by flies even 


The only other essential is that doors and 
windows be kept closed during the period of 
treatment. Or you can use BLACK FLAG 
in your kitchen after leaving it for the night. 
In the morning all the flies will be dead. 


BLACK FLAG is unlike other insecti- 
cides. It is entirely harmless and may be 
used with safety anywhere. Absolutely no 
danger of poisoning to any living thing ex- 
cept insects. Packed in sealed glass bottles 
that keep its strength for years. Sold by drug, 
department, grocery and hardware stores, or 
sample sent direct on receipt of 15c. Look 
for the BLACK FLAG trademark and the 
red-and-yellow'wrapped glass bottle. 


BLACK FLAG, Baltimore,Md. 


BLACK 
FLAG 


deadly to flies, fleas, 
roaches, waterbugs, 
bedbugs, ants, moths, 
and lice on animals, 
birds or plants. 


Three Sizes 
15c - 40c - 75c 
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” Howcanwe 
sell this 
wonderful 


Baby Book 


for only 
25 cents? 


For two reasons: 


We are sure that every 

mother who brings up her 

baby in accordance with its 

practical, scientific advice will be a 
good friend of ours all her life. Friend- 
ship is the best investment we know. 

But the book is also an expression 
of our gratitude to babies. Babies 
have been good customers of ours for 
nearly half a century. 

Mennen Borated Talcum has kept 
three generations of babies happy— 
has soothed and protected their fat 
little legs and bodies. 

And in the last three years, Kora- 
Konia also has won its way into the 
nursery. As you probably know, 
Kora-Konia is amazingly efficient for 
prickly heat, chafing, baby rashes and 
all severe skin irritations. It forms a 
waterproof, velvety film which clings 
for hours, protecting while it heals. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum. 

We hope you will send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) 


at once for your copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby book. 


THE Mennen Company 


339 Central Avenue 


Newark. NJ. U.S.A. w 
THE MENNEN COMPANY, Ltd.. Montreal. Oue, 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 49) 


“T am happy to be able to announce to 
the Conference,” said Mr. Hughes—and he 
did look very happy indeed—‘‘that I have 
been informed by the representatives of 
China and Japan that this controversy has 
been settled.” 

This fact—one of the greatest diplomatic 
triumphs of modern times—not the “techni- 
calities” in regard to it, is the point to remem- 
ber. 


type. 

When the details of the agreement had been 
laid before the Conference, Baron Shidehara, 
the Japanese Ambassador, and Mr. Sze, the 
Chinese Minister, expressed in brief and grace- 
ful little speeches their gratification over the 
event and their gratitude to Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Balfour for their good offices in helping to 
bring it about. And the trembling hands of 
Mr. Sze, as he spoke, showed in a manner that 
was really touching that even the perfect 
self-control and poise of the cultured Oriental 
were not proof from visible emotion on an 
occasion as wonderful as this one. Then Mr. 
Balfour, whose mere appearance, by this time, 


has become an occasion for applause, since he | 
has made himself really beloved in Washington, | 


rose to acknowledge the compliments which 
had been showered upon him, and to add to his 


| back Weihaiwei to China. 
Mr. Balfour’s speech was followed by the 
statement from Mr. Hughes that “the pro- 





posals of the American Government in relation | 
to the limitation of naval armament have been | 


considered, and an agreement has been reached 
which is embodied in a treaty now presented 
for your adoption. . . . Of course it is 
obvious that this means an enormous saving 
of money, and the lifting of a very heavy and 
unnecessary burden from the peoples of the 
countries who unite in this agreement. This 
treaty ends, absolutely ends, the race in com- 
petition in naval armament. 
perhaps the greatest forward step in history 
| to establish the reign of peace.” 


| M. Sarraut’s Address 


M. Sarraut of the French delegation was 
the next speaker. In his long address he 
explained clearly the misunderstood and 
maligned attitude of France in regard to the 
naval holiday, in a way that was not only very 
beautiful, but very illuminating, and ended 
by saying: 

“Tf the day of final peace has not risen yet, 
at least the dawn seems to break and spread 
above ‘the horizon. It will be for America 
an everlasting title of honor to have raised 
this radiant hope of mankind. Five years 


of the civilized world. Today does France 
come proudly with all her friends on the side 
of the United States.” 

I said earlier in this letter, Ruth, that the 





first officially called by its true name, and a 
great and definite step taken in order that in 
the future it shall always be so branded. 


The principal accomplishment of the Sixth | 


plenary Session, which came on the fourth of 
February and, like the Fifth, lasted more than 
four hours, was the formal adoption of the 
two treaties relating to Chinese affairs, of six 
resolutions, relating to kindred subjects, and 
the summing up, by all the delegates, of the 
' great achievements of the Conference. 


And I predict, Ruth, that in our| 
grandchildren’s history books the date of | 
February 1st, 1922, will be written in large | 


acknowledgement the important announce- | 
}ment that Great Britain proposed to hand | 


We are taking | 


ago, the United States came to fight heroically | 
by the side of France, to help in the victory | 


date of February first, 1922, would be written | 
in large type in the history books of our | 
grandchildren because of the Shantung settle- | 
ment, but meanwhile it should be written in | 
letters of flame in the heart of every woman | 
in this country, because it marks the day | 
when hideous and wholesale slaughter was | 








Mother! Here is| 


Your Boy’s Summer 
Underwear 


OT a but- 
ton on it 
anywhere 

for him to button 
or unbutton, and 
better still, for 
you to have to 
keep in repair. 
No more button- 
holes to tear or 
unravel. Just the 
best idea, isn’t it 
for boys’ and their 
mothers’ sakes 
everywhere? 


And it’s so easy 
on and off, too! 


Left leg — right leg 
Left arm—right arm 
and he’s in! 


Right arm—left arm 

Right leg — left leg 

(When night time comes) 
and he’s out! 


But there’s more than convenience. It’s so com- 
fortable. And the range of materials—knitted 
and nainsook—is so complete. And the crotch at 
the back is so const-ucted that no buttons are 
needed to keep the seat smooth and comfortable. 


And you know what Summer is like to little ac- 
tive bodies. More changes, more baths, so much 
time! The Hatchway was designed to save all that 
for you and your boy. And for Dad too, of courses 


Yes, the only difference between Junior and Se- 
nior Hatchways is that there is more of a style 
range in the men’s line—and of course, they’re 
bigger. If you buy for him as yc1do for the boy, 
need we say more? 


See these garments.at your favorite dealer’s today. He 
can get them for your boy or for the men of the family, 
if we have as yet been unable to supply him or if he is 
temporarily sold out. It has been a big job to keep 
dealers stocked up this Spring, but if you have any diffi- 
culty in getting just what you want, we will be glad to see 
that you are supplied, delivery free anywhere in the United 
States. In ordering, please state sizes and numbers of 
garments required enclosing remittance to our mill at 
Albany. Send for free catalog illustrating complete line 
of Hatchway No-Button Union Suits and Hatch One- 
Button Union Suits photographed on live models. 


Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $5. 
(The $5 garment is all silk) 


Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25. 
Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, $3, $3.50. 
Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
ALBANY NEW YORK 
York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 


Licensed Manufacturers of these 
Lines for Canada: 









SLIPOVA 


CLOTHES.“- CHILDREN 












So pretty 


J 

—yet low-priced 
When Mothers purchase 
“SLIPOVA Clo eles for 
Children” for the first 
time they can hardly believe 
that most of them sell for 
less than a dollar. 

Particular'y is this so when 
it is known that ‘‘SLIPOVA 
Clothes for Children’’ are 
perfectly made of the best 
materials, double-seams 
where strength is needed; 
cut in the right proportions 
without skimping, and of 
fine quality and finish 


throughout. 
“‘SLIPOVA Rompers’ like all 
“SLIPOVA lothes for 


Children” wear welland wash 
rfectly — without fading 
ause the dyes are fast. 
Rompers and all ‘“‘SLIPOVA 
Clothes for Children’’ are 
sold under a money-back 
uarantee. The ‘‘SLIPOVA’”’ 
abel is a mark of good qual- 
ity and lower price. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry 
them, write to Dept. G. 


McCawley & Co. Inc. 
M. W. S. Building, 
Baltimore Md. 


Sales Office: 
253 Church St. New York City. 
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At last, on the sixth of February, came the 
final Plenary Session. Continental Hall never 
looked more lovely, decorated with palms and 
the flags of the nine nations, the boxes filled 
with distinguished women beautifully dressed, 
the balconies and floor packed to the last inch 
of standing-room, the delegates, as they gath- 
ered for the last time around the green baize 
table, shaking hands and chatting with that 
perfect friendliness and lack of restraint which 
has been apparent from the beginning. 

“I am happy to announce,” began Mr. 
Hughes once more, “that the treaty between 
China and Japan relating to Shantung was 
signed on Saturday.” He paused until the 
torrent of applause which swept through the 
building had subsided. “The treaties which 
have been approved by the Conference will 
now be signed in alphabetical order: the 
United States of America, Belgium, the British 
Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal.” I can not tell 
you, for I have not decided yet myself, which 
was the most impressive—the unrestrainedly 
joyful clapping or the tense, electrified silence 
with which it alternated, which filled the hall, 
as, one after another, the groups of delegates 
left their seats and walked to the place where 
the treaties lay, the big, white sheets with their 
red seals crackling slightly, the pens moving 
slowly across the dotted lines. 


President Harding’s Address 


The President arrived while the signing was 
taking place, but did not come forward on the 
platform until it was over. Then, standing in 
front of the Advisory Committee, which al- 
most filled the stage, he delivered the final 
address of the Conference. 

“You have halted folly and lifted burdens 
and revealed to the world that the one sure 
way to recover from the sorrow and ruin and 
staggering obligations of a world war is to end 
the strife in preparation for more of it, and turn 
human energies to the constructiveness of 
peace. Not all the world is yet tranquillized. 
But here is the example to imbue with new 
hope all who dwell in apprehension. 

“Above the murmuring of a world-sorrow 
not yet silenced; above the groans which come 


| of excessive burdens not yet lifted, but soon to 


be lightened; above the discouragements of a 
world yet struggling to find itself after surpass- 
ing upheaval, there is a note of rejoicing which 
is not alone ours, or yours, but which comes 
from the hearts of men of all the world.” 

And then came the benediction. 

“Our Father,” prayed Dr. Abernathy, “We 
bow before Thee this day in grateful acknowl- 
edgement of Thy mercies so freely bestowed. 
We have come to the day when the labors of 
many weary weeks are ended. . . Inspire us 
to labor unceasingly, each in his own place, 
that the era of permanent peace and brotherly 
love and _ good-will may come. .. Then 
shall the whole world be filled with Thy 
glory.” 

There was, I think, some of that 
flooding the room, as the Chairman’s 
fell, and the Washington Conference 
to an end. 

As long as the conference lasted, I accepted 
all invitations to luncheon with the reserva- 
tion—“if there is no Plenary Session.” But 
when it was over, I felt that there need be no 
strings attached to the notes I sent out saying 
that I would be delighted to lunch with Mrs. 
So-and-So to meet Mrs. So and So—notes that 
go almost daily at this time of year, for it is the 
gayest part of all the gay Washington season. 
I was speedily disillusioned—and I think all 
those who grumble that this administration 
works slowly must have had the same experi- 
ence. On the tenth of February—just five 
days, you see, after the final session—I was 
placidly eating a delicious luncheon given in 
honor of Mrs. Meredith, the wife of the former 
Secretary of Agriculture, whose recent visit to 
Washington has been the occasion for all sorts 


glory 
gavel 
came 


| of festivities, when a telephone message from 
‘the Capitol informed me that the President 
‘would present the treaties to the Senate in 
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Are you a 
sensitive person? 
ATURALLY, you are. 


Every person of culture 
and refinement possesses those 
finer sensibilities that mark the 
gentleman and gentlewoman. 


And particularly are such 
people sensitive about the little 
personal things that so quickly 
identify you as a desirable asso- 
ciate—sccially or in business. 

Attention to the condition of your 
breath ought to be as systematic a 
part of your daily toilet routine as the 
washing of your face and hands. Yet 
how many, many men and women 
neglect this most important item! 


The reason is a perfectly natural 
one. Halitosis (or unpleasant breath, 
as the scientific term has it) is an in- 
sidious affliction that you may have 
and still be entirely ignorant of. 

Your mirror can’t tell you. Usual- 
ly you can’t tell it yourself. And 
the subject is too delicate for your 
friends—maybe even your wife or 
husband—to care to mention to you. 
So you may unconsciously offend 
your friends and those you come in 
intimate contact with day by day. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is 
usually temporary, due to some local 
condition. Again it may be chronic, 
due to some organic disorder which 
a doctor or dentist should diagnose 
and correct. 


When halitosis is temporary it may 
easily be overcome by the use of Lis- 
terine, the well-known liquid antisep- 
tic, used regularly as a gargle and 
mouth-wash. 

Listerine possesses unusually effective 
properties as an antiseptic. It quickly 
halts food fermentation in the mouth and 


dispels the unpleasant halitosis incident 
to such a condition. 


Provide yourself with a bottle today, 
and relieve yourself of that uncomfortable 
uncertainty as to whether your breath is 
sweet, fresh and clean—Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


For ~ 
* HALITOSIS 
use 


LISTERINE 








They stretch— 


and come back 


If a jar rubber stays stretched 
it is not safe to trust it on a jar 
of food. 


GOOD LUCK rubbers have the 
quality of elasticity in a very 
high degree because plenty of 
live new rubber is used in mak- 
ing them. They will stand the 
long boiling used in cold pack 
canning, the modern process. 
Canning teachers and demon- 
strators everywhere know this 
and so do millions of home can- 
ners. GOOD LUCK RUBBERS 
are deservedly popular because 
they have made Home Canning 
safe! 
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JAR RUBBERS 
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SONtH OTE 


“GOOD @ LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


come packed with Atlas E-Z Seal and 


other high quality glass jars. They are 
sold at good grocery and hardware stores 
throughout the country. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send 10c for sample 
dozen. For 6c in stamps we will mail 
you our book on “Cold Pack Canning,” 
with many excellent recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. 
20 Hampshire Street 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Rubber Rings in the World 
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Letters from a Senator’s 

Wife 
person within half an hour—a fact that was 
not given out until he was actually on his way 
from the White House. Within ten minutes, 
thanks to a waiting motor, I was in the Senate 
gallery. 

The House of Representatives, as perhaps 
you didn’t know—I find many women don’t— 
has no treaty-making powers; those belong ex- 
clusively to the Senate; but the members of the 
| House as well as several members of the Cab- 
inet were standing around the Chamber as 
guests, and Mr. Gillette had taken his place 
beside Mr. Coolidge. Mrs. Harding, with 
Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs: Gillette and Mrs. Hughes, 
came into the section reserved for herin the 
Senators’ gallery and the press gallery was 
packed—alwaysa sure indication that some- 
thing important is about to occur. 

Senator Lodge and Senator Simmons were 
appointed a committee to escort the President 
into the Chamber, and when he appeared, 
the treaties themselves, and a complete record 
of the proceedings of the Conference, a huge 
bundle wrapped in brown paper and tied with 
heavy red cord, were brought in and laid on 
the rostrum—looking for all the world like the 
Saturday-night package of good things for over 
Sunday that the provident suburb-dwelling 
father of a family brings home with him. 

“T am not unmindful, nor was the Confer- 
ence,” said Mr. Harding, “of the sentiment in 
this Chamber against Old World entangle- 
ments. . . Therefore I can bring you every 
assurance that nothing in any of these treaties 
commits the United States or any other Power 
to any kind of alliance, entanglement or in- 
volvement. Either these treaties must have 








|sented a very lovely sight. 
|informal reception before the “breakfast,” 


Cambridge, Mass. 


your cordial sanction, or every proclaimed 
desire to promote peace and prevent war be- 
comes a hollow mockery. . . 

“Much depends upon your decision. . . . 
Your government has encouraged and has 
signed the compacts which it had much to do 
in fashioning. . . I submit to the Senate that 
if we can not join in making effective these 
covenants of peace, . . . we shall discredit the 
Republic, render future efforts futile or un- 
likely, and invite discouragement where today 
the world is ready to acclaim new hope.” 

I trust, Ruth, that long before the apple- 
trees in your lovely orchard have burst 
into bloom the Senate will have ratified the 
treaties and fulfilled both the letter and the 
spirit of the obligation and the opportunity 
presented to it by President Harding. 


The Spring Breakfast 
The final big event of the month—and it 


| really is one of the big events of the year— 
| was the “Spring Breakfast” given by the Con- 
| gressional Club at Rauscher’s in honor of Mrs. 
Harding, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. Gillette. 


The large ball-room, with big windows at one 
side, and mirror-covered walls on the other 
three makes a wonderfully effective background 
for an event of this sort, and yesterday, hung 
with garlands of southern smilax and gay with 
flags and the fresh, lacy, spring frocks of the 
three hundred women gathered there, it pre- 
There was an 


which was delicious, began—we had cream of 
chicken soup, stuffed deviled lobster with 
French fried potatoes, timbales of ox-tongue 
in jelly with celery salad, individual flower- 
shaped ices in spun sugar, and coffee, besides 
all kinds of attractive little ‘“extras’”—and 
after it a very amusing program was given— 
| the best, I think, that the Club has presented 
| since I came to Washington—and Mrs. Wood- 


deserved congratulations. 

It began with three toasts proposed by 
| Mrs. Lenroot, the President of the Club. 
\“The wife of the President of the United 





| States: Our first guest of honor—has won for 
| herself the affectionate admiration of women 


yard, the chairman of the entertainment com- | 
mittee was almost overwhelmed with well- | 


R 
How to Save 


You might just as well have the 
better cooked food and hours of 
extra time a Duplex Fireless 
Stove means in your home. For 
it quickly saves its cost in meat, 
food and fuel bills. And remem- 
ber the extra capacity and value 
and all the other distinctive 
features of Duplex Fireless Stoves 
really cost you no more. 


“Duplex Recipes” 


If you'll write us, we'll gladly mail this 
folder, giving examples of Duplex savings 
and illustrating all sizes, together with 
the name of a good dealer who will show 
you Duplex satisfaction. 


- 
DURHAM MFG. CO. 


300 Durham St., Muncie, Ind. 
Makers of the 


JUPILEX 


FIRELESS STOVE 


FRENCH 


“GLUTEN, 


The famous Brusson Jeune Gluten Bread is a scien- 
tific food specially prepared for the diet in cases of 
diabetes and obesity. Do not confuse this bread with 
heavy, brown “‘health’’ breads. Brusson Gluten Bread 
is pure white, palatable, and never becomes stale. f 
your grocer cannot supply you, send $2.00 for box of 
l5loaves. Sent postpaid anywhere in United States- 


GUSTAV MULLER, Importer 
16 South William St. NEW YORK 


EGGS BY MAIL 








ee Shipped in Alumin- 
. ized Metal Egg Crates 
is the most satisfactory 
way. Also butter in 
same crate. See your 
dealer or write us for 
circulars. 


* METAL EGG CRATE GO. (Mfg.)_ 
240 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va. 








Your Hardest Problem 
Made Easier 


Three times a day you ask 
yourself that age-old, ceaseless 
question. “What shall I serve?” 
Appetites persistently call for 
“something new.” Variety in 
each day’s menu is demanded. 
The planning of meals is a 


hard problem, indeed. 

Let Alice Bradley’s Campfire 
Marshmallow recipes make this 
problem easier for you. Send for 
booklet of delightful recipes for 
pies, cakes, salads, puddings, etc. 
You can prepare these Campfire 
delicacies as expertly as a caterer. 


The Food Marshmallows 


Campfire Marshmallows are univer- 
sally known as the food marshmal- 
lows. Their fine texture, delicate 
flavor, round shape and uniform 
size make them especially suitable 
for food preparation. The conven- 
ient new package keeps them “fresh 
to the last marshmallow.” 
Campfire Marshmallows are made 
of pure ingredients. Wholesome. 
Let the children eat all they want. 
Sold everywhere in the big 6 oz. 
carton (kitchen size) and the 3 oz. 
confection size. Use Campfire 
Marshmallows in making Alice 
tote ll s delicious Campfire Ginger- 
bread. Campfire Recipe book free on 
request. Write for it. 


The Campfire Company 
Cookery Dept.M Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


Campfire Gingerbread 


Melt % cup shortening, add 1 cup molas- ( 
SF 1 egg well beaten, 1 cup sour milk and 
1/3 cups flour mixed and sifted with salt, 
inger and cinnamon (1 teaspoon each) 
“4 teaspoon soda and % teaspoon cloves. 
Beat vigorously and bake in 
greased and floured muffin pans. 
Remove from pans, take off top 
Dart way, put two Campfire 
Marshmallows, each separated in 
halves, in the open- 
ing and serve hot. 


= 


everywhere. She has established at the White 
House the Open Door. . .. She is a friend 
whom we are privileged to love and admire. 

We of the Congressional Club are especially 
proud that she belonged to. us before she 

longed to the nation. She is OUR First 
Lady! . . . To Mrs. Harding!” 

“The wife of the Vice-President: She with 
the ‘come-hither’ look in her eye; a winner 
and a keeper of hearts—to Mrs. Coolidge!” 

“The wife of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: gracious, dignified, charming. 
We are proud of her and we love her. . . . to 
Mrs. Gillette!” 

There was, you may be sure, a very hearty 
response to all these toasts; and then, at the 
end of a delightful little s ech, Mrs. Lenroot 
spoke of the purpose athe een of the club, 
so greatly changed and enlarged within the 
last few years. 

We were all glad that when she had finished 
Mrs. Roberts, a former president, rose and 
said we must have one more still—to Mrs. 
Lenroot. 


The Program 


“Mirrors of Washington—Reflecting with- 
out Reflections”—a parody composed by the 
different women who took part in it came next. 
It began with a conversation between two 
dusky handmaidens—or so they appeared at 
the time, they were really Mrs. Cantrill of 
Kentucky and Miss Rebecca Dial of South 
Carolina—armed with cloths and feather 
dusters, “cleaning up” after a party at the 
Club, and commenting on the guests in a 
manner that sent us all into roars of 
laughter. 

Their dialogue was followed by two clever 
monologues—“The Caller” by Mrs. Browne 
of Wisconsin and “The New Member’s Wife” 
by Mrs. Ramseyer of Iowa. And then a 
“Mock Session of Congress” took place. An 
imitation mace, of black and gilt paper 
mounted on cardboard, was placed in front of 
Mrs. Lenroot, who became “Mrs. Speaker,” 
while Mrs. Towner of Iowa, armed with brief- 
case, heavy law-books, and various documents 
of different sizes and shapes, rose to ask leave 
to address the House “for twenty minutes 
under the five minute rule.”—“This important 
bill which I wish to introduce, Mrs Speaker,” 
she began, “which is to provide enlargement 
of the Congressional Club is of vital interest 
to the entire nation. I cannot urge too 
strongly, Mrs. Speaker—” 

But she had gone no further when she was 
interrupted by a member from the floor whose 
remarks on the subject of providing free seed- 
catalogues and an efficient shopping service, 
though she had not time, owing to an engage- 
ment to play bridge, to present in full, she 
wished inserted in the Congressional Record, 
where she was sure they would not occupy 
more than fifty pages. 

There were numerous other interruptions, 
including a message from the Senate, delivered 
very rapidly in a sing-song, monotonous voice, 
nobody paying the slightest attention mean- 
while. The whole thing was as good a bit of 
parody as I ever heard. And finally the 


Session adjourned, to listen to a musical pro- | 


gramme, beautifully given by Mrs. Chindblom 
of Illinois, who played the piano, and Mrs. 
Purnell of Illinois, who sang. 


“There are long, long trains a-winding 
From the north, south, east, and west, 
Bringing fine and splendid women 

To the club we love the best,” 


recited Mrs. Lenroot, carrying out the spirit 
of parody to the end. And the spirit of some- 
thing else, too, I think, Ruth—the departure 
from sectionalism, the grouping of women 
from all over the country, which alone makes 
merrymaking like that I have described pos- 
sible and joyous. 
And now my dear, I must say 
Much love as ever. 
Always affectionately yours, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. 


good-by. 








‘Oh mans {bet mother 
made it herself!” 


ERE’S a treat that will warm the 

heart of any fellow—a great big 
coconut cake! ‘The tropical richness 
of Baker’s Coconut gives this cake a 
delicious taste that makes it a favorite 
with everybody. 
The reason for the delicious goodness 
of this home-made coconut cake is 
the nature-made flavor, sealed up in 
the Baker air-tight can. When you 
open the can you have the really fresh, 
pure, white coconut meat exactly as it 
was when the ripe nut was opened. 


In Baker’s Coconut the natural mois- 
ture, freshness and wholesomeness 
are retained. That’s why it is so good 
in cakes, cookies, pies and candies. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Recipe for Coconut Cake 


Cream one cup sugar and two heaping tablespoons 
butter, add two eggs, beat until light. Sift two cups 
of pastry flour, add two teaspoons baking powder 
and one-half teaspoon salt, stir into first mixture 
with one cup of coconut milk or milk to which one 
teaspoon vanilla has been added. Mix well, place 
in pans, bake twenty minutes. Make icing with 
one cup of confectioner’s sugar—beat in enough 
coconut milk or milk to moisten it to spreading 
consistency, and one teaspoon of vanilla. Stir in 
half of the can of coconut from which the milk has 
been pressed and spread remainder over top layer. 
(if Baker’s Coconut in the blue can is used, thor- 
oughly press out the coconut milk.) 


Three kinds: 
Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can. 
Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can. 
Dry shred in the blue 
package. 


co CONUT 
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Dr Price's 


VANILLA 


Try Price’s Vanilla! You'll 
like its evenly balanced, just- 
right strength. You can use 
Price’s confident that it will 
never spoil your cooking 
through over or under flavor- 
ing. Price’s is always de- 
pendable—it is neither weak 
nor too strong. 


Price’s Vanilla is the pure 
flavor extracted from the 
finest vanilla beans. Long 
ageing in wooden casks 
brings to it a rare, mellow 
sweetness. Price’s Vanilla 
adds an irresistibly delicious 
flavor to cakes, cookies, cus- 
tards, puddings, home-made 
ice-cream and candies. Ask 
your grocer for it. Write for 
our new book of recipes— 
“Delicious Desserts and Can- 
dies.” It is free. 
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Look for 2 Tuts Ounce: 
Price’s TerOdinary memes, 
pn NATURAL FRUIT FLAVOR 
on the Frows the Finaat Neos 
label. = 
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PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT COMPANY 


“Experts in Flavor” 
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| little room with its circle of light beating down 


Dale. 


‘Something to Remember 
(Continued from page 83) 


But she beamed as she said it. In her early 
days a natural kindliness in Mrs. Dale had 
| delighted in expending itself bountifully in | 
{services for less fortunate neighbors. Now, | 
hampered by increasing weight and disin- 
clination to move around, it pleased her to see 
her one daughter filling her place. In some 





| defended Amarilly tolerantly. 
j eyed, plucky, little Mrs. Cossetti with her 


of the esthetic. 

Solicitiously she hovered over Amarilly. 

“You're not eating anything!” tragically. 

“T’m all right, mother.” 

“How’s Miz’ Pattison’s sciatica today?” 
interestedly. 

“She had an easy night, and she liked the 
cake you sent her. And Miss Bell is sitting up | 
today. And Mrs. Cossetti down at the mill | 
needs some more baby clothes.” 

“A’ready?” Mrs. Dale considered this in- 
formation in open-mouthed astonishment. 

Amarilly nodded. 

“T declare, if it didn’t seem like criticizing 


| the Lord A’mighty, I’d say he might use a 


mite more discretion in deciding where he’d 
send the babies,” remarked Mrs. Dale stiffly. 
“Mrs. Cossetti ain’t my idea of what a mother 


| ought to be.” 


“She does as well as she can with a new baby 
every year and a husband forever out of work,” 
She liked dark- 





| tired, Amarilly? My honey-girl’s not coming 


amazingly dirty brood. 

“You'd find something good in anybody,” 
teased Mrs. Dale good-naturedly. Then, with 
a lingering anxiety inspired by the girl’s white 
face and listless manner: “Sure you’re only 


down with anything?” 

“I’m all right, mother,” a trifle wearily. 
Then, abruptly, the tortured self-questioning | 
bubbled over into expression. “Mother—what | 
kind of woman does a man like best?” 

It fell oddly upon the silence of the cozy 





upon the table. 

“Why—pettie!” gasped the startled Mrs. 
“Whatever set you wondering about a 
thing like that?” A flush deepening to the rose 
~ of embarrassment colored the big-featured | 
ace. 


A MARILLY Jooked down in equal em-} 
barrassment. “I haven’t anybody to talk | 


| about these things with,” she explained dog- 





| go pretty up. 


| stairs to her bedroom, choosing from the huge | 1 emma 


gedly. “And I—I want to know.” 

“Why—” stammered the mother, recog- 
nizing astutely some reason for the question | 
which would presently develop. ‘A man likes 
a woman who can keep his house clean and 
sweet and be a good mother to his children.” 

“T can do all that,” said Amarilly patheti- 
cally, twisting her hands in her lap. 

“A’course you can,” endorsed the mother 
jealously. “And you’re pretty and sweet be- 
sides. Tell mother what’s worrying my pettie.” | 

“It’s Roy,” whispered Amarilly. “He isn’t 
the same any more. He—” her head drooped 
in shame, “‘he doesn’t seem to care much about 
getting married.” 

“Oh, that!” The stout woman gave a jolly 
laugh of relief. “Don’t go bothering your 
little head about that, Amarilly. Men don’t 
ever care as much about marrying as women 
do. It means more to women.” 

“Not always,” said Amarilly unhappily. 

“Not always,” conceded the mother sensibly. 
“But you’ve no call to worry, with your little | 
house all ready and the wedding day set.” 

“T haven’t, have I?” 

“Not a thing!” warmly. “And if you sh’d 
hear anything that frets you, just don’t pay 
any attention to it. Roy’ll steady down after | 
he’s married. He’ll be along directly. 





Obediently Amarilly went up the narrow | 


obscure way the sight of the girl’s cool, prim ,¥ 
beauty engaged in such tasks satisfied her sense | 
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The Boss Oven 
Turns out “Better” Baking 


—and you don’t have to open the 
oven r until your pies, bread, 
biscuits, or cakes are done! 


N3 more poking around in a 
dark, solid door oven, burn- 
ing your fingers on hot pans and 
grates! With a Boss OVEN you 
simply watch your baking or 
roasts through the glass door. 
You can always see into every 
corner. The glass is guaranteed 
not to steam up or break from 
the heat 


The BOSS OVEN is the most 
satisfactory for your oil, gas, or 
gasoline stove. It uses less fuel 
—it is lined throughout with 
asbestos to keep the heat inside. 
It is dependable. It never 
“‘acts up’’—it is your best 
aid to perfect cooking. 
Accept no substitute. If 
your dealer cannot furnish 
you a genuine BOSS, 
stamped with the name 
Boss, write us. 


THE HUENEFELD CO. 
1001 Spring Grove Avenue 


Ohio 
Adv. 28. C. 


THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOO 
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Better | | 
And put some cold water on | | 
| your face; it’s whiter’n paper.” 











Is your kitchen 
planned for 
convenience or 
drudgery? 


A rearrangement here and there and 
the difference is achieved. These 
bulletins issued by Good Houskeeeping 
Institute will help you: 


0 Kitchens Planned for Conve- 








ee VP FAP rere 15¢ 
(0 Cooking by Temperature....... 10c 
0 Canning by Safe Methods...... 15c 
CO) The First Kitchen Outfitted. ...15¢ 
0) Fireless Cookery...........+-+-- 10c 





How about the laundry? 
O Machine Washing Without 

PE Sev ansdesessaceesevecs 15c 
0 An Efficient Home Laundry..... 10c 


0) Cloth-Covered Spring-Back Bind- 
er to hold above bulletins. .$1.00 


Check those you need and enclose with 
your remittance, name and address. 
Bulletins will be sent postpaid at once. 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


105 West 39th Street New York City 
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‘* Ever Tire 
of Potatoes? 
T= try Comet Rice for a 


change. Cook it the Comet 
way, and serve with gravy. Comet 
Rice for breakfast with sugar and 
cream is another delicious dish. 
There are so many delightful 
ways of serving Comet Rice. And 
the family appreciates variety, too. 


Comet Rice comes in a clean, 
dust-proof package. It is the fin- 
est quality grown in this country. 


Order Comet Rice today. Serve 
it often in place of the everlasting 
potato and watch the appreciation. 


COOK RICE RIGHT—the Comet way 


HEAT 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, in 

large saucepan. When boiling violently, 
add slowly 1 cup Comet Rice. Continue boil- 
ing 20 minutes—or until grains are soft. Drain 
in colander, set on back of stove until grains 
fall apart. Do not cover—that makes rice 
heavy and soggy. 


TRY COMET NATURAL BROWN 
RICE. Ever taste whole rice? It retains 
the vitamines and natural brown coating. 
Doctors recommend it. Highly nourishing. 


Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 


Galveston and New York 


walnut wardrobe her very best dress, a soft, 
dull-blue silk of the shade Madonnas wear, 
coiling her long, honey-colored hair more art- 
fully, tying a narrow, velvet -band around the 
slim whiteness of her neck, and standing back 
to study the result. 

“I am pretty—I am!” she said aloud wist- 
fully. 

Her young beauty comforted her and lent 
her assurance. Pinching her cheeks to the 
desired pinkness, she went down to the old- 
fashioned, mahogany-furnished parlor with its 
circle of oval family portraits. 

“You look fresh as a daisy,” approved her 
mother. “And I’m going to let you wear my 
beads tonight.” 

She held out a worn leather case open and 
showing the gleam of pearls. 

Once, in the early days of their marriage, 
Mr. Dale, making an unexpected profit on a 
business deal, had indulged his capacity for 
sentiment by purchasing for his bride a neck- 
lace of tiny seed pearls. To wear the pearls, 
on any occasion, was a supreme honor in the 
Dale family, which Amarilly fully appreciated. 

“The pearls!” she cried softly, excited color 
flushing her cheeks. “Oh, mother!” 

Mrs. Dale slipped the tiny strand around the 
girlish neck. “You’re beautiful tonight, 
Amarilly,” she said unsteadily, wiping away a 
surreptitious tear. “And you’ve never given 
ni a minute’s pain or uneasiness in your whole 
ife.” 


THE moment was one of rare emotion. 

Amarilly felt it without realizing that 
her mother likewise had heard the unsettling 
rumors regarding 
ornamenting her daughter and bringing out 
the fact of her beauty, was seeking to guard 
her against pain. Amarilly only knew she felt 


surrounded by a current of warm, human love. | 


“And you’ve been the best mother any girl 


could have,” she returned sweetly, tears in | 
7? 


her’ own eyes. 

A bell rang. 

“It’s Roy,” exclaimed Mrs. Dale archly. 
“T’ll take my mending into the dining- room.” 

Roy came in immediately after, lending to 
the feminine atmosphere of the room the 
subtle difference the presence of a man always 
confers. And right away Amarilly’s heart 
sank. Roy was evidently out of sorts and ill 
at ease. 

He did not notice either the pearls or 
Amarilly’s best dress. Conversation lan- 
guished and finally died into an unhappy 
silence. Only once did he mention the little 
house, and then in the tone one employs in 
speaking of a prison. 

“Tt’s ready,” he informed dully. 

Leaden moments ticked by, and to Amarilly 
came gradually the realization that she must 
find out what was wrong with Roy. Anything 
—anything—would be better than this heavy 
silence, this feeling almost of antagonism. 

Roy rose to his feet awkwardly. 

“Roy—” said Amarilly faintly. 

He looked toward her grudgingly. 

“Don’t you love me any more?” 

It was out, and she flushed at the sound of 
the words. They were so weak, so appealing, 
and she hadn’t meant to appeal, only to ask. 

Roy seated himself again. “It—it isn’t 
that, Amarilly,” he stammered. 

She tried again, grave young eyes upon 
him. “Are you going to Loretta Healy now?” 

“You know?” He dropped his hat, re- 
covered it, and balanced it upon his knees. 

“T know that every night you spend an 
hour with me and three with her.” 

Roy glanced up with something haggard in 
his own face. ‘But you don’t know how hard 
it is on me, Amarilly!” he explained eagerly. 
“Keeping it from you, that was the worst. I 
—I’d rather you knew. And don’t think too 
badly of me for it. It—well, it’s something I 
can’t help. I’m fond of you, but I’m fond of 
her, too. She—well, there’s something about 
her gets me somehow. I can’t put her out of 
my heart. I’ve tried, and I can’t. Then 
there’s you: I’m fond of you, Amarilly, and I 


“Well?” 





Loretta Healy and, by | 





ICE CREAM 
without 
crankin 2 


IT’s amazingly simple! 
The Auto Vacuum Freezer has 
nocrank. It is a neat container, 
finished in white enamel, as 
light as a piece of aluminum- 
ware. In it, perfectly smooth 
ice cream is made with none of 
the usual hard labor. 
THis is the story: The ice and 
salt are put in at one end; 
(much less ice is needed than 
with the old fashioned freezer). 
Then the ingredients are poured 
in the other end; (there is no 
possibility of contamination). 
After that, it is merely a matter 
of waiting 45 minutes, with an 
occasional stir of the cream 
mixture—and the ice cream is 
ready to serve! 


Think of the delights of home-made ice 
cream! Forget the tiresome cranking 
that used to go with it! 


Write at once for our interest- 
ing, useful booklet, “Desserts 
That Make Themselves.” 


x Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., Inc. 
220 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Only Two Operations— 


Putting in Pouring in 
ice and salt. mixture. 


Ice Cream | 


\ Freezer / 


In using advertisements see page 4 





“SPRING- 
TIME” 
(No. 943) 


essie Willcox 
mith’s very 
latest and 
best picture. 
In bright 
original col- 
ors, 11x14, 
only 25 cts 
Send for this 
today and be 
sure to ask 
for the new 
catalogue. 


“OFF TO 
PLAY” 
(No. 941) 


Another de- 
lightful child 
picture. 
There are 
sixty-eight 
other essie 


WillcoxSmith 
prints in the 
new cata- 
logue. Use 
the coupon 
below. 


“APRIL feat 
SHOW- | 
ERS” 


(No. 942) 


No other 
artistin the 
world could 
have drawn 
this. Jessie 
Willcox 
Smith, Har- 
rison Fisher 
and other 
famous ar- 
tists—allin 
the new 
catalogue. 

See coupon. 


Three New Pictures 
You Must Have! 


As a painter of children Jessie Willcox 
Smith is pre-eminent. She gives us more 
than a picture—she gives us a glimpse into 
the very soul of the child, and she catches 
inrich colors the magic atmosphere that 
always surrounds lovely children. 

These prints are adapted to use in school- 
rooms, nurseries and women’s clubs, as well 
asin homes, Aside from their decorative 
use they have a genuine educational value. 
Printed on heavy white: pebbled paper. 
May be used as posters mounted or un- 
mounted. 


3 GREAT OFFERS—Which? 


Offer No.1. Any of the Jessie Willcox Smith 
prints shown above, in bright original colors, 
lilxl4 inches, for 25 cents. (With catalogue 
30 cents.) Offer No. 2. All three of the 
prints, ppperther with catalogue, all for 75 cents. 
Offer No. 3. New catalogue, just out, contain- 
ing a hundred little reproductions of pictures by 
Harrison Fisher, Maxfield Parish, etc., for 10 cts. 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINTS 
115 W. 40th Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 
Please mail me Offer No 


(Fill in amount of money sent and offer desired 


its title.) 
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|do. It’s just I can’t make him know it. 


|naturally a little curious, and more than a 
little uneasy. 


| tinuing her task of watering the window-box 


| That would save Roy from disgrace and her- 
|self from pity. 


| the kitchen door to tell the news to Mrs. Dale 
‘| in the kitchen. 





Where only one print is ordered, please mention | 
| remorseful. 


Something to oon 


want to do right by you. And there’s our | 
home ready and our wedding day set.” 
He paused, looking at Amarilly’s gentle pink- 
and-white and golden sweetness. 

“She cares more,” he finished dully. 

“Does she?” said Amarilly gently, remem- 
bering the prayers said beside a snowy bed 
and the rapturous first thought of Roy every 
morning. 

“Yes,” persisted Roy. “You, now, Amarilly, 
if I were to be brought home dead tomorrow, 
you’d tidy yourself up nice and pretty and go 
over to my father and mother and try to make 
things easier for them. But Loretta, she’d cry 
and tear her hair and not care about anybody 
or anything ’cepting I was dead.” 

“Yes,” agreed Amarilly evenly. 
likely do just like that, Roy.” 

But underneath I’d be crying in my heart 
with the sunshine gone out of everything, she 
reflected bitterly, and a year from now I’d still 
be crying in my heart, and Loretta’d be wear- 
ing another man’s ring . . . 

“What you want I should do, Roy?” she 
asked after a pause. 

Roy buried his face in his hands. “Just 
believe I’m doing the best I can, Amarilly,” 
he said with a sound of tears in his voice. “I’ve 
got to fight this thing out. Nobody can do 
it but me.’ 

Amarilly came and stood beside him, resting 
one light hand upon his stubborn curls. “I 
wish I could help, Roy.” 

“You can’t!” he sighed miserably. “Oh, 
Amarilly, you’re so sweet! Part of me’s all 
yours, but part of me’s hers, and I don’t know 
which part is the strongest.” 

“You'd have to be all mine before I could 
marry you, Roy.” 

“You—you’re different,” acknowledged Roy 
tragically. “Loretta, now, she wouldn’t care 
if part of me was still fond of you so long’s she 
had me. I’m going home now, Amarilly, and 
think about it. Not to Loretta, just home.” 

After he had gone, Amarilly laid her cheek 
against the chair where his head had rested. 

“Don’t let me lose him, God,” she prayed 
simply. ‘Nobody could love him more’n I 
But 


“T’d most 





nobody can help being what they are.” 

Mrs. Dale came in. “Roy gone?” 

“Yes,” said Amarilly carefully, hating the 
sound of the words. ‘Roy’s gone.” 

And to herself she wondered if Roy were 
really gone. 


THE next day she knew. Beulah Powers 
from next door came in, a little pale, quite 


“Amarilla—” she began hesitantly. “I— 
maybe you knew. But if you didn’t, I thought 
maybe I’d be the best one to tell you, me being 
so fond of you and all—”’ 


“Just what—” said Amarilly calmly, con- 


“c 


of geraniums in the parlor, “—did you want 
to tell me?” 

“They’re married, Roy and Loretta Healy, | 
over in Riverton today,” stammered Beulah | 
Powers. “But maybe you knew?” 

A smothering mist enveloped Amarilly, | 
through which only one thing emerged clear 


and free. People must think she had known, 


“Does it seem like Roy’d do a thing like 
that without my knowing?” she returned 
brightly. “If Roy and-I weren’t meant for 
each other, it was best to find it out.” 

“Of course,”’ agreed Beulah ‘Powers in re- 
lief. “And I always said he wasn’t suited to 
you, Amarilly.” 

Presently, after an intolerable time during 
which she speculated over the exciting news, 
Beaulah Powers took her departure, pausing at 


Then Roy came, half eager, half afraid, half 





“Forgive me, Amarilly,” he 


Sudden Changes 
Outdoors-Unifo 
Seucpevatene lites 


Whenever a quick rise or fall in out- 
side temperature occurs, the ‘‘Min- 
neapolis’’ Heat Regulator automatic. 
ally operates heating- plant drafts 
— stabilizes indoor temperature — 
maintains a uniformly even degree 
of heat throughout your home. 


The “Minneapolis”? eliminates the 
uncertainties of operating 

drafts by hand; is absolute- 

ly reliable and durable. 

Can be used on any type of 

heating plant using any 

kind of fuel. Soon pays 

for itself in fuel saved. 

Half a million in use. 


Write for Interesting Book- 
let--“The Convenience of 
Comfort.” Mailed Free. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co.' 
2764 Fourth Ave.S.,Minneapolis, Minn, & 


4 Me INNEAPOLIS" 


Heat REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plan’’ 





Beautiful 
LEATHER TABLE 
COVERS 


In Brocade or Tapestry Effects 
Charming Three-Toned 
Color Effects in 
OAK, GREEN, WINE, 
RED, BLUE 
for Living Room, Den, Library 
Bungalo, Club, College, 


Sample Room 


A large skin will be sent prepaid 
on receipt of check or money 


order for $3.00 


Brandt Leather Co. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


These Skins Sell 
at Sight 





7 ” 
“Over Weight? 
** Guard Your Health’’ 
ET the new book 
of the above title, 
by Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
Health Commissioner 0 
New York. Reduce Safely! 


Price—only $1.00 at bookstores. It 
may be worth thousands to you. 


By mail $1.10 to cover postage 


‘Gsopolitan Book @poration 


119 West 40th St., New York 





You know, of course, that 
you need and want hard 
wood for the 


Interior Trim, Doors, 


Floors and Furniture 
in your home. 


What do you know about hard 
woods ? 

Do you know that some of the 
so-called “hard” woods are softer 
than some of the so-called ‘‘soft” 
woods ? 

Do you know that the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratories has 
proven by test that: birch is one 
of the hardest of h&dwoods ? 

They proved that it required 750 
pounds pressure on a steel ball to 
make a dent one-fifth of an inch 
deep in birch. Birch is beauti- 
ful but it is also durable. 

Ask us to send you, free, the 
illustrated birch book showing the 
beautiful effects you secure with 
birch and telling you all about 
this ideal hardwood. 


The Birch Manufacturers 


206 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 





Enjoy pow work! Hundreds of 


in big 


“*T am hos 
house in a fashionable section—salary 


girls and self.’ Write for FREE 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Room 2418 WASHINGTON, D.C. 


thrive. Resto 


res 
actually dead. Postpaid in 2 lb. easy-pour- 
.00 money-order or 


ing package for 
check. Special terms to dealers. 


The Flowerfood Co., 


Dept. G Box 969 New Orleans, La. 





enings 
n otels for women to act as Hostess. 
Fascinating, uncrowded field that develops 
charm and personality. One student writes; 
tess and manager of an apartment 


ith beautiful tment f y 
per year with beautiful apartment for m, 
BOOK 


begged. “I couldn’t help it.. We went up.to 
Riverton this morning—Loretta has a sister 
who lives there, and it’s her vacation—and it 
seemed to me we just had to get. married before 
we came back. Loretta—you never know 
just where you’re going to stand with her; 
there’s always something to keep you guessing 
and not knowing what to expect. And there’s 
a‘ fellow at Riverton paying her a lot of atten- 
tion. I didn’t know but what she’d take him, 
with me going to marry you. You, now, 
Amarilly, I always know what you’re going to 
say before you say it, and how you're going 
to feel about things, but Loretta, she’s dif- 
ferent.” 

He paused, Amarilly’s silence making him 
uneasy. 

“Loretta—she’s plumb worried about how 
you’re going to feel about this, Amarilly,” he 
continued awkwardly. “She feels she hasn’t 
done you right marrying me this way. And 
I wanted to ask you if you wouldn’t come over 
along with me and tell her there isn’t any hard 
feeling.” 

Amarilly flared into sudden passion at his 
obtuseness. 
house, and my happiness, and now she wants 
my good wishes!” 

“You never cared much anyway,” urged 
Roy in apology. “It—well, it’s mostly the 
getting married and settling down girls care 
about.” 


EMEMBERING just how much she had 

cared, Amarilly lifted her eyes to his, and 
at some quality of far-reaching anguish in their 
gaze, Roy flinched. 

“TJ—oh, Amarilly—I never meant to hurt 
you so!” 

“And boys don’t mean to hurt butterflies 
maybe when they pull the wings off them,” 
reminded Amarilly drearily. “But it hurts 
just the same.” Then, with a renewal of her 
brief fit of passion: 

“Go!” said Amarilly, circles of pink upon 
her cheeks. “You haven’t spared me anything 
else, Roy. Spare me your pity.” 

Sheepishly Roy edged out of the room, and 
shivering, although the day was warm, 
Amarilly thrust a match against the fire piled 
ready for the lighting. 

“Oh, Roy!” she cried under her breath. 

Mrs. Dale hurried in. “Daughter—” she 
said tremulously. “Oh, Amarilly, don’t look 
like that!” 

In a stony sort of composure Amarilly 
answered her. “I’ve lost him,” she said dully. 
“Lost him to Loretta Healy!” 

A pause. 

“You—” added Amarilly, still with that 
same terrible calm—“you raised me to be 
sweet and good and obedient and to help 
others. But it wasn’t enough to hold Roy. 
Seems there’s other things you might better 
have taught me.” 

“T—I loved you,” defended Mrs. Dale im- 
potently. “And you wouldn’t want to be like 
that hussy!” 

“T would,” declared Amarilly unflinchingly. 
“Tf it would bring Roy back again.” 

Before the awfulness of this heresy Mrs. 
Dale dissolved into tears, throwing her apron 
over her head as she left the room. 

“Oh, Roy!’ moaned Amarilly again, drop- 

ing down into a chair and burying her face 
in her cupped hands, seeing ahead of her an 
eternity of days filled with petty tasks and 
empty of the thing which had given them color 
and meaning. 

For a long time the room was very still. A 
coal crackled in the fireplace; a leaf tapped 
against the window-pane. Then, after many 
minutes had passed, a tortoise cat sunning 
upon the window-sill yawned, stretched, and 
descended gracefully to walk across the floor 
with arched back and spring agilely into 
Amarilly’s lap. 

Amarilly started and sighed heavily. But 
presently one slim, capable hand went out to 
the basket beside her and drew from it a very 
small garment over which her hands lingered 
with vicarious maternal tenderness, her mouth 





“Loretta has my man, and my | 





Get the Full Joy of 
Gardening 


by having the right things to 
work with. Cheap, shabby hose is 
a constant temptation to let the gar- 
den go thirsty. Good hose, properly 
cared for, is a joy to use and will 
last for years. Ask your dealer to 
show you our three standard brands 
of 5¢ths.inch garden hose sold at 
good hardware stores everywhere. 


Séths is the right size for garden hose. 
Practically all house fittings are 14 inch in 
diameter and 5£ths inch hose will deliver 
the water as fast as it can come through the 


pipes. 





Bull Dog 


Highest quality garden hose made. 7 plies 
of strong cotton cloth held together with 
live rubber. Lengths bought 14 years ago 
still in use. 





Good Luck 


made like BULL DOG, but with 6 plies 
instead of 7. Lightest to lift and lightest 
on the purse. 





Moulded hose with a corrugated cover. As 
near kinkproof as garden hose can be made. 


We have reprinted a funny book about garden 
hose by Mr. Ellis Parker Butler, author of 
“Pigs is Pigs.” The name of it is “Millingham’s 
Cat Fooler.” We send it FREE upon request 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
151 Portland St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Only 3 out of 
89 knew the 
answers! 


I asked 89 car owners these four 
questions: 


What did you spend on your car 
last year? 

What did you average to a gallon 
of fuel? 

What did you pay for accessories? 

What mileage did you get from 
your last tire? 

Exactly three out of the 89 knew. 
The balance “guessed,” or thought 
they knew. 


And, if they had known, they 
woul¢ have been able to cut their 
expenses 10 per cent, or more! 


The careful car owner reads Mo- 
ToR—the National Magazine of 
Motoring. Page after page is de- 
voted to giving the best methods of 
driving—short cuts to minor repairs 
—the accessories that have proved 
worth while—all fully illustrated. 


“Helpful Hints” is but one depart- 
ment that can show you many a way to 
reduce costs in driving. 

A single’ issue of MoToR will carry 
nearly one hundred illustrations and 
photographs. Here you see the new 
makes and models of cars that are 
attracting attention. Experts write inter- 
estingly on parts of the car that are 
most apt to give trouble. 


MoToR has lessened the cost and 
added to the pleasure of thousands of car 
owners. It can do so for you. 


And, because the best way to cut ex- 
penses is to know where the expenditure 
has gone, we are offering for a limited 
time a copy of a valuable Automobile 
Expense Record to every new subscriber 
and the next six issues of MoToR—all 
for $2.00. 











CONTENTS 
TIRE RECORD GENERAL EXPENSE 
Manufacturer Route and party 
Number speedometer readings 
where purchased daily mileage 
what wheel applied to gallons of fuel and cost 
date applied lubrications and cost 
reedings when applied garage bill 
chauffeur 
general repairs 
tires 
accessories 


for Your 
Copy Today 


Smee emer seme Game eo mee ee me noe em ee 


MoToR, 

Dept. G. H. 5-22 

119 W. 40th. New York City. 

Please send me a copy of the Automobile Ex- 
pense Record and the next six numbers of MoToR. 
I enclose $2.00 in payment (Canada $2.50); or 
will remit upon receipt of bill. 


Name 


Address 
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| perience t’ marry. 
| down with some nice young gurrul that can 


| left than me widdy—except th’ lieyers. 
| hurry up, for me heart is filled with th’ tindir 
| pangs av love an’ mathrimony—th’ love av 


Something to Remember 


relaxing into curves. Regardless of the heart- 
aches of the world Mrs. Cossetti’s baby would 
soon be arriving, clamorous with need. 

And again there was stillness in the dim, 
comfortable room, a stillness filled compan- 
ionably by the flash of a bright needle and the 
contented purring of the tortoise cat. 

“Tt wasn’t wasted, my love for Roy,” said 
Amarilly aloud wistfully. “It will be 
something to remember.” 

As imperceptibly as fragrance escapes a 
bruised flower, sweetness of soul had returned 
to Amarilly Dale. 


Intillygince an’ Ould 
Maids 


(Continued from page 27) 


| gurrul with a slim figure, blue eyes an blonde, 
| wan that can play th’ pianny an’ th’ cuk- 
| stove an’ th’ washin’-machine. 
| th’ young felly, ‘may be a thrifle small t’ 


Th’ pay’, says 


start with, but whin I die, she’ll have all that 
I’ve nivir been able for t’ spind. Me pay 
envelop’s a sight for sore eyes, an’ I’m a good 
spender,’ says he. 

“ “Fm! says Misther Cupid, tappin’ on his 


| desk thoughtful-like with his litty lid-pincil. 


‘D’ye want her t’ love ye too?’ 
“¢ Sure!’ says th’ felly, givin his hat a shove 
back t’ where it first was on his head. ‘Don’t 


| love go with marryin’? She'll love me—ye 
| betcha—or she’ll know what’s what!’ 


“ ‘Have ye thried th’ loonytic asylum on th’ 


| next block?’ asks Misther Cupid, gently 
| kickin’ him toward th’ door, ‘Or a fat-headed 


mother with a half-wit daughter? Thim’s th’ 
only wans that can fit ye up with mathri- 
mony,’ says he. ‘For,’ says he, ‘this here’s 


| only a mathrimonial agency for foolish young 
| lovers, because I know nothin ’av mathrimonial 
| high finance. 
| kickin’ him out th’ door, ‘my business is t’ be 


An’,’ says he, still gently 


bringin’ happiness t’ young gurruls an’ not to 


| widdys!’ 


“An’ just as th’ young felly’s brushin’ him- 


| self off an’ pattin’ his pay envelop affiction- 
ately outside, th’ door opens an’ in steps a 


gintlema-an walkin’ somewhat stiff in th’ 


| legs, an’ who’d be wearin’ lovely white hair 


if he could wear anny at all. 





| ‘a TUBBELL 
x Teli ap 


hangs vertically. At- 
tach vacuum sweeper 
or lamp by pushing 
plug cap blades into 
Te-Slots on side. 
Chain controls light. 


See Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten 
at dealers. 


“For Milady’s 


3? 
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HARVEY HUBBELL 


| ELECTRICAL seg SPECIALTIES 
2228-0 


BRIDGEPORT *% CONN, U.S.A. 





“Ym a tired bachelor,’ says th’ stiff-legged | 


gent, ‘an’ I’ve reached a sootable age av ex- 
I’m now ready t’ settle 


ma-ake things comfortable for me,’ says he, 
an’ I’m not particular,’ he says, ‘so long as 
she’s young, an’ av superior beauty, an’ in- 
tillygint, an’ accomplished in culture—a credit 
to me ould age an’ me mathrimonial taste. 
An’ av course,’ says he, ‘I hope her accom- 
plishments will include some knowledge av 
home nursin’—for come winther-time an’ I’m 
li’ble t’ be needin’ it.’ 

“<“F’m’ says Misther Cupid, lightin’ a 
cigareet t’ conceal what he may be thinkin’ 
of. ‘An’ what’s th’ wa-ages?’ 

“ «Th’ wa-ages!’ asks th’ man, ‘Th’ wa-ages 
—I’m surprised ye’d introduce such coarse 
wurruds whin tarkin’ av th’ sacred emotions 
av Love! However,’ says he, ‘she'll prob’ly 
be well provided for whin I die—if she behaves 
like I want, av course. For there’ll be no wan 
that'll have a betther chanst t’ fight for what’s 
So 


th’ stur-rdy oak for th’ peach! So,’ says he 


| chucklin’ merrily till his store teeth fall out 
| inty his lap, ‘bring out me peach!’ 


“An’ so, Mrs. Cassidy, he gets th’ ga-ate, 
too, an’ another young gurrul is ilicted to be 
an ould maid. An’ that night, as this ma-an 
Cupid tur-rns th’ key in th’ lock an’ hurries 
t’ catch his throlley-car, ye can hear him say, 
‘What a scandal there’d be if it was ivir known 
that I’ve ma-ade as manny ould maids as I 
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fify &:\ ; 
// i, ; “Etiquette of Wedding 
i / Stationery” sent FREE 


A Wedding Invitation is read with fond 
and friendly interest and then too often 
critically examined as to form and quality. 


No apprehension need be felt if it is 
Relief-Engraved, for only the new shade 
letterings are used and papers of the finest 
texture. 


Relief-Engraving 
a new process perfected by us, is identical 
in appearance with the best of plate engrav- 
ing. The modish shaded letterings so 


referable to script can now be bought at 
ess cost. 


Send for FREE Booklet “ The 
Etiquette of Wedding Stationery,”’ 
a sample of Relief-Engraving 
and nearest dealer’s name. 


Turner & Porter, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. ae 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet- 
ing Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating 
work—Big profits. New Birthday and Everyday Tally 








and Place Cards are in_ stock. Our _ illus. catalog 
“Pleasant Pages” gives allinformation. It’s free. 


| LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., 602 F St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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The Furniture of 
Early America 


VERY pieceof Leavens Colonial Fur- 


niture is a true example of the fur- 
niture of our forefathers. Itis distinguished by 
its simple beauty, sturdy construction, and 
adaptability. Itmay be adopted as the general 
motif of an interior, or simply as a piece here 


and there. 
Leavens 
Colonial Furniture 


You select the examples you prefer and we 
carry out your wishes in the matter of finish— 
supplying you with unfinished pieces which may 
be finished or decorated to order. This service 
applies to our modern line as well as to the 
Colonial Furniture . 


Write for Set No. 3 of illus- 
trations and Leavens stains. 





WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 



















As EasyTo Make 
A Cup As To Sweeten It 


Put half a teaspoonful of Faust Soluble Coffee 
in the cup. Add boiling water and you have a 
perfect cup of coffee. No grounds, no mess, no 
waste and no kitchen worries. Faust Soluble Tea 
and Faust Soluble Coffee on sale at all grocers. 
Get the size you need from 25cts. to $4.25. Faust 
Tes also in soluble form. 


% C.F. BLANKE Tea and Coffee Co. 
Dep’t 2 - - - St. Louis, Mo. 


FAUST SOLUBL 


COFFEE 








is Good Housekeeping Week. Won't you tella 
friend about Good Houseketping? (Seepage 183.) 


Save One Half Pint 


of Cream Daily /§ 


Why buy expensive bottled cream? 
Get the half pint of pure, rich cream 
from the top of your quart milk bottles 


* Skimit 


KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATOR 


Temoves all this cream quickly without a drop of 
ilk. NO PUMPING. Place in in, lift plun- 
co tr over to 





April 20% 027% 












have marriages, almost—an’ thank Gawd for 
it!’ says he.” 

Mrs. Hogan paused. 

“All th’ min aren’t like that, Mrs. Hogan,” 
protested Mrs. Cassidy. 

“No, they’re not,” returned Mrs. Hogan, 
“T think it’s only thim that th’ ould maids av 
th’ wurruld has tur-rned down.” 

“Tt’s a wonder ye ivir got marrid, Mrs. 
Hogan,” said Mrs. Cassidy, “singin’ th’ 
praises av ould maids like ye do!” 

“Well,” remarked Mrs. Hogan reminis- 
cently, “I had five chances t’ be an ould maid, 
an’ I voted th’ straight ticket t’? be wan ivry 
time on.thim fellys. I didn’t know me Dinny 
then—but whin I met me Dinny I begun tearin’ 
up me ould maid ballots an’ writin’ a bran 
new wan straight for marriage. Thin wan 
evenin’ I got me bashful Dinny backed up 
inty wan corner av th’ porch av a June evenin” 
an’ before he knew what was happenin’ he 
was half-way through proposin’ marriage. 
He could have done it six weeks before if he’d 
had th’ intillygince! 

“An’ while Dinny was arguin’ to ilict him- 
silf as th’ candyda-ate to th’ Mathrimonial 
Hall av Fame, I had already marked th’ 
ballot, bribed th’ iliction inspectors, stuffed 
th’ ballot box, an’ counted up th’ returns. Th’ 
vote was unanimous—an’ that was th’ time 
I voted against bein’ an ould maid. Whin th’ 
returns was announced, I can remimber th’ 
sounds av th’ poppyla-ation av th’ wurruld 
cheerin’ an’ th’ brass bands playin’, with me 


an’ Dinny congratchoolatin’ each other an’ | 


millions av people formin’ in solid lines t’ 
shake th’ hands av th’ successful candydates. 
Th’ whole wurruld was kissin’ itself, an’ 
ivry wan holdin’ hands in splindid ecstasy. 
It was a grand time. Thin, as we come up 
for air, we noticed that th’ only poppyla-ation 
av th’ wurruld that was prisent was just me 
an’ Dinny sittin’ in wan hammick, an’ th’ 
only brass band a-playin’ was me pa poundin’ 
on ‘th’ floor with a shoe t’ let Dinny know it 
was time t’ go onless he intinded t’ stay for 
breakfast. An’ that’s how I plucked me 
bachelor from th’ burnin’.” 

Mrs. Cassidy thought awhile in dizzy silence. 
There were too many points of view. “I 
hope me Bissie wont be an ould maid,” she 
stated plaintively. 

“No fear,’ said Mrs. Hogan. “I know 
Bissie. Though I want to tell ye that I nivir 
see an ould maid but that I know she’s ma-ade 
an intillygint choice in mathrimony.” 

“An’ what do ye think whin ye see a marrid 
wumman?” asked Mrs. Cassidy. 

“T thank th’ good Lor-rd I’m wan av thim!” 
responded Mrs. Hogan as she put the lid 
back on the sugar-bowl. 


Charlotte Russe 
(Continued from page 69) 


point. Turn out onserving plates and garnish 
with whipped cream put through a pastry tube. 

For the charlotte russeecases use cardboard 
about two inches wide and six and one-half 
inckes long, the ends secured together to form 
the cases. Line them with either sponge cake 
pieces or lady-fingers and heap high with the 
filling, using either a spoon or a pastry bag 
and tube. The sponge-cake cup-cakes are 
hollowed out to represent baskets and filled 
with the charlotte mixture, a handle of angelica 
being attached or not as desired. 

The plain Vanilla Charlotte Russe filling, 
with only simple changes can be served in a 
variety of flavors. If a Chocolate Charlotte 
Russe is desired, add one square of melted 
chocolate to the scalded cream before the gela- 
tine is added. If a Caramel Charlotte is de- 
sired, add one-third cupful of sugar caramel- 
ized, to the scalded cream before the gelatine 
and the usual amount of sugar is added. For 
an Orange Charlotte Russe, add one-half cup- 
ful of orange juice and teaspoon of lemon juice 
to the scalding cream before adding the gela- 


j tine. Garnish with small points of orange. 














There is an elegance to 
the serving of food in 
% Middletown Casseroles, 
Pie Plates and Bakers, 
lined with removable Py- 


rex Transparent Oven- 
ware, that contributes 
much to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. 


Practical and enduring in 
quality. Many designs of 
quiet dignity and unusual 
artistic beauty, at very 
reasonable cost. Seen in 
the better shops every- 
where. Catalog mailed 
upon request. 


World’s largest producers 
of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


Middletown Silver Co. 
of Middletown, Conn. 


The Mark of Distinction 





BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


f codfish and haddock with that deli- 
Cente el een Cote aemenel sae foruse. 
Recipes on label. More in “‘Good Eating Recipes” 
booklet sent free on request. 
Get B & M Fish Flakes at your Grocer’s. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
84 Water Street, Portland, Maire 


In using advertisements see page 4 163 
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Terice Healthful 


Plastic shoes bring you the joy and comfort of a 
perfectly fitted shoe and do away with all foot 
troubles. If that were all, one could hardly over- 
estimate their value. But they do far more. They 
induce you to stand and walk correctly, give you 
a freer stride, bring you out into the open for 
long, healthful walks. 


Plastic Shoes 


REG. U, S, PATENT OFFICE 
are unique in uniting the corrective principle 
with the smart, trim appearance demanded by 
every well dressed woman. Their special con- 
struction distributes properly the weight of the 
body, and supports but does not cramp the foot 
muscles, They are splendidly made of the finest 
materials, but cost no more than other shoes of 
equal quality. 
Send for free catalog 
It tells you the whole story of the healthful service 
which Plastic shoes render and illustrates the many 
styles now available. It also shows you how easily 
and accurately we can fit you by mail. 


Thayer M‘Neil ©. 


13 West St.~ Boston 


“pro 
Ambitious ventures of 


childhood will not mar 
the beauty of floors 
done in Liquid Granite, 
the water-proof,durable 
floor varnish. It pro- 
tects your floors with a 
smooth, velyety, “‘hurt- 
proof” finish. 





Most Dunabie, 
Floor Varnish" 


May 1922 Good Housekeeping 


| given his choice of hotels. 
A military order was made out for their | 
A safe-conduct was handed them. A 
rickety conveyance, with a lean horse between 
the shafts, was allotted to them. They were | 
launched into a city quenched of lights, with | 


The Vanishing Point 


(Continued from page 65) 


She swept aside his cynicism. ‘You were 
born for this moment. And I, an outcast 
woman whom the world has hunted, will help 
you. Perhaps I shall give my life for you.” 
She spoke exultantly. “I, whom you have 
rejected.” 

“You exaggerate. Things may not be so 
bad as they appear. What we’ve seen may be 
no more than a local disturbance.” 

She refused to argue. “Be kind to me while 
we’re together.” 

On the outskirts of Budapest they came to 
a halt. The air was tainted with a nauseating 
odor. Standing on a siding was a long line of 
freight-cars in process of being shunted. By 
the light of lanterns swung by men on the 
tracks, it was possible to see that the freight- 
cars were inhabited. Figures hung out of 
them thin as skeletons, entirely naked or clad 
in flapping rags. The passengers of the express 
had crowded to the windows, pointing, com- 
menting, gesticulating. 

Hindwood turned to Santa. ‘What is it?” 

She answered bitterly, “The death train.” 

“But the people aren’t dead.” 

“Not yet. They’re: families ruined by the 
war and by the peace. Some of them saw 
their homes burned by the Cossacks; others 
had their farms stolen to pay the Allies’ debts. 
They’re nobody’s business. When you’ve 
reached the end of your tether in Hungary, 
you join the death train and die by inches. 
You have no food, no sanitation. Wherever 
you halt, you spread contagion. When things 
have grown too bad in one place, you’re 
dragged to another.” She swallowed down a 
sob. “The train’s full of children—and you 
tell me that you came here to make money.” 


On arrival at Budapest they found the 

They were im- | 
mediately conducted under an armed guard | 
to an office where the purpose of their journey | 


station picketed by soldiers. 


was investigated. When Hindwood explained 
their errand—that it had to do with the food 
supply—he was treated with courtesy and 


Ritz. 


rooms. 


a soldier seated beside the driver for pro- 


| tection. 


The wide avenues down which they drove 


| were deserted. They were still unaware of 


| what had happened. 
| ask, lest any slip of the tongue might lead to 


They had not dared to 


There were no signs of revolution in 
the thoroughfares. They were hushed and 
reverent as the aisles of a cathedral. Every 
few hundred yards a mounted gendarme rode 
out to challenge them; then, seeing the soldier 
on the box, backed into the shadows. Only one 
disquieting incident occurred. The uneasiness 
which it caused was due to guilty memories 
rather than to any actual menace. As they 
were turning toward the Danube, they heard 
a sharp trotting behind them A brougham 
swept past, drawn by a pair of high-stepping 
horses. The equipage was one which must 
formerly have belonged to the royal palace; it 
was the ghost of a forgotten splendor. Hind- 
wood rose in his seat to watch it vanish. Then 
he saw something that made him catch his 
breath. Running between its wheels was a 
snow-white Russian wolf-hound. 

Santa heard his commotion. 
the excitement?” 

“Nothing.” 

By the time she had raised herself to follow 
his glance, the hint of peril was gone. The next 
moment they were drawing up at the hotel. 


trouble. 


3 
GAIN, as the door swung to behind them, 


| they were greeted by sounds of merri- | 
' ment and dancing, only here the abandon was 


Santa chose the | 





“What’s the | 


The TWO-IN -ONE 
MIDDY BLOUSE 


$2.00 upwards 


The Two-In-One 


For Graduation 


OU’LL see the Paul Jones 

Two-In-One middy blouse this 
year at many graduations. In an 
instant you can pick out the girls 
who wear it. For no other middy 
can be transformed into a gar- 
ment of such charming style and 
neatness. 

This original and exclusive Paul 
Jones feature really gives you two 
middies in one. You can wear it 
full length for gym or sports. Then 
by turning up the bottom twice, 
unfastening the little tabs and but- 
toning them in the back you have a 
smart, snug-fitting middy, suitable 
even for formal occasions. 

The Two-In-One is made in a 
variety of styles and materials 
priced at $2.00 and upwards. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for attractive style book and 
name of nearest dealer. 

Paul Jones garments are guar- 
anteed without reserve. 


MORRIS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. A-3 Baltimore 


Look for this label 


PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 





ice PowpeR 


DOP pre War rice 


“Queen of Toilet 
Powders” 
The favorite of three 
generations. 
Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, 


gists or by mail. 
two million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10c. for 
a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO.*% 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 


GOINTO BUSINESS /=:2"=: 


thee tory” i ir commun! 
g sera in ‘oppartunity leiped, ¥ jgither Bin = women, 
{hing Money Book: ~y Write for it tozay. sJon’t put it off ! fe 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60 EAST ORANGE. N. 
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| Dust This 
Easy Way 


A few drops of 3-in-Oné on a piece 
of cheese cloth or any soft cloth makes 
as fine a dustless dust cloth as you 
could possibly want. 


Picks up the dust instead of scattering 
it in the air to settle on other things. 
Shake your 3-in-One dustless dust cloth 
out-of-doors and use over and over 
again. When it becomes very soiled, 
wash with soap and add fresh 3-in-One. 


© 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oii 


also makes excellent Polish Mops 
when applied to any ordinary twine 
mop. Picks up dust and lint from 
floors, oilcloth, linoleum. Can be 
shaken out-of-doors, washéd and re- 
oiled, just like your 3-in-One dustless 
dust cloth. 

There are many, many other uses for 3-in-One in 
the home—lubricating, cleaning, polishing, prevent- 


ing rust and tarnish, Read the Dictionary of Uses, 
wrapped around every bottle, 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 
8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
Bdwy., New York City 


FREE. Generous sample and de luxe | 
edition of Dictionary. Write for both 
on a postal card. E319A 


Woman’s Benefit 
Association 


Sixteen Million Dollars in Reserve 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society for 
Women in the World 


Organized in every state in the Union 


and the Dominion of Canada 
Composed Exclusively of Women 


Every Woman Should Know 


What this Organization is Doing for 
The Protection of the Home 
The Welfare of Children 
Summer Camps for Girls 
Health Service and 
Educational Features 
Write to 
MISS BINA M. WEST, Supreme Commander 
12 Woman’s Benefit Association Building 
Port Huron, Michigan 





wilder than at Vienna. 


Captain Lajos—the sort who would follow the 


game to the last throw of 


the dice. Many of 


them had made no attempt to disguise their 
profession; they were clad in gorgeous uniforms 
of Hungarian regiments long since ordered 


disbanded by the Allies. 


ablaze with Imperial decorations. They strode | 


Their breasts were 


the marble floors with the clink of spurs and 


the rattling of swords. 


they waited. 


While they drugged the 
midnight hours with laughter and debauch, | 
their faces were feverish with listening expec- | 
| tancy—the expectancy of an event for which | 


HE women looked like captives of a raid. 
Some hung back timidly; some were bold 


with wine, all were weary and pinched with | 
Like the men, they seemed only to be |. 
In the midst of recklessness 


hunger. 
acting a part. 


they would give way to distaste, as though re- 











morseful of this way of combating starvation. 
With the stench of the death train still in 
his nostrils, Hindwood stared at the spectacle 


in pity and disgust. 
burning,” he muttered. 


His elbow was jogged by a black-coated in- 


“Fiddling while Rome is 


dividual with the appeasing manners of a tailor. 
“T understand English. What isit you desire?” 

Hindwood swung around. “I want what one | 
usually wants at a hotel—accommodation.” 


The man rubbed his hands. 
Every room, in fact every 


We’re full up. 
lounge, is taken.” 


“Sorry, sir 


“You'll have to find something. I have a 


military order.” 


Having read it, the man returned the slip of 


paper. 
government business—for 


“That’s different. 


You’re here on 
the same purpose 


as these other gentlemen, I take it?” 


- Hindwood replied non-committally. 


on government business.” 


“Yes, 


“Tn that case I’ll give you a room in the base- 


ment—a servant’s, my last. 


offer.” 


“But two rooms are necessary. I have my 
secretary with me—this lady.” 


The man shrugged his shoulders. 
mand the impossible is useless. 


Tomorrow— 


who knows? If things happen, I may be able 


to give you more rooms 
For the present—” 


than you require. 


Seeing that nothing was to be gained by 
arguing, Hindwood consented to the arrange- 


ment. 
If you’ll lend me blankets, 
the passage.” 


“The room will be my secretary’s. 


’ll find a place in 


It’s all I have to | 


“To de- | 


The room proved to be poor in the extreme 





to Santa. 


| are walls and an iron cot. 
| When he had turned the key, he tiptoed over | 
“What’s this monstrous thing for 


which they’re waiting—this something that 


may happen tomorrow?” 
She placed her hands in 


felt the need of protection. 


was tragic. ‘‘ War.” 


his, as though she 
Her golden face 


His common sense revolted. Though every- 
thing seemed to prove*her guess correct, he 


refused to accept it. “War! 


It can’t be. What | 


would any one gain by it? It was war that 
produced all this hideous mess—the death 


train and all that. 


fight who can scarcely crawl? 


foot in the grave already. 
could defeat a battalion. 
wind, it isn’t war. 
money.” 


Besides, how can people 


They’ve one 
Ten well-fed men 
Whatever’s in the 


To launch a war requires 


“With you it’s always money. Tolaunch this 
kind of war requires nothing but despair.” 
Stepping back from him tempestuously, she 


flung herself full length on the cot. 
was hidden, buried in the pillow. 


Her face 
While she 


lay there tense, the sound of dance-music, 
advancing and retreating, tapped dreamily 
against the walls. It spoke to him of romance, 
of a woman he could love, and of passion 
snatched perilously before life ended in a mys- 
terious city after nightfall. 


Hindwood saw at a | 
glance that this was no assemblage of alien 
hucksters, drawn from all the world to gather 
bargains. As regards the men, they were devil- 
may-care and smart, of the same type as 
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Majestic Mount Robson, | 
Alt. 13,069 feet 
Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park 
embrace the scenic mountain wonders 
of the Dominion. Canadian National 
Railways cross the Rockies at the low- 
est altitude, the easiest gradients and 
in view of Canada’s highest peaks. 


Highlands of Ontario 


Your Ideal Vacation is realized in 
Algonquin Park (Alt. 2,000 ft.)—Mus- 
ko es — Great Lakes — 30,000 
Islands Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays 
—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipi- 

gon—Quetico—Minaki. Fishing, Boat- 
= Bathing, Golf, Camping and finest 
Hotels. Hay fever is unknown. er 
Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime 
Provinces. 

Fishing, Hunting and Camping | 
Real Sohing and hunting in virgins 

OVA SCS SCOTIA 
Tree UNSWICK, QUEBEC, Sort. 
ALBERTA and BRITE H COLUMBIA. 
For full information write 


Canadian National or 


Grand Trunk Railways 
at any of the following addresses. Ask for Booklet M, 
mentioning districts that interest you. 


Minneapolis, 518 Second 
Avenue, ith 
New York, 1270 Broad- 


Daten. 294 Washington 
Buffalo. 1019 Chamber of 
Commerce Building 
Chicago, 64 West Adams 


Stre 
Cincinnati, 6 Traction 


=a. ‘Station as 

etroit Majestic hg i a are 

piding ket Street 

Duluth, 450 W. Superior Seattle, 902 Second 
bey Rail Bi Louis, 306 Merchants 

City, 334 wa: . is, 

eo Building . Laclede Building 

Los Angeles, 7th and St.Paul, 4th and Jackson 
Spring Streets Streets 


H. H. MELANSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Canadian National Railways 
Toronto, Can. 


G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Grand Trunk — 
Montreal, 


















STYLE BOOK 


ANE BRYANT Mater- 
nity Clothes enable you 


to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 


Very latest modes, clever- 


designed to conceal con- 


ition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


76-page Style Book, pictur- 
ne! irerdyy eodg Mater- 
ni Suits, Dresses, 
Skirts, 


Corsets. Write today. 


LaneB ant" NewYork 


In using advertisements see page 4 








ASnowyWhiteEnameled Top 
For Your Old Kitchen Table 


UST fit on a TEPCO Enamel 

Top and you have practically 

a new table, because the top is 

the part you use. And how its 

spotless whiteness transforms and 
brightens your kitchen! 

Sanitary — Instantly Cleanable. 
Just wipe it off with a damp cloth. 
No stains to scrub. Fillin your table top size, 
on coupon below, and mail with $7.50. (Add 
$1.00 for shipment west of Mississippi or south of 
Ohio River, or $3.75 if west of Rocky Mts.) If inter- 
ested in new table or kitchen cabinet with Tepco 
Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers. 
THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. apes: 
Eddy Road & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. . 


Fits over 
the old top 


Enclosed find $__ 
Enamel Table Top to fit table_ 
Name 
Address - es ad Se é 


_for which send me Tepco 


by____inches. 


Town —_— i eee ae : a7 


County. a State os = 


NOTE: If larger top than 29x44 is required, send 
no money, but write for special price. 





Saves Time, Food, Energy 

Used every day in prepar- 

ing riced and creamed vegeta- 

bles, soups, purees, catsups, 

fruit butters, jellies, bever- 

ages, etc. Cook foods in natural state, with 

fuller, richer color and flavor. Save the health- 

giving vitamines, mineral salts, fruit acids and 

sugar, wasted in skins and cores by usual 
methods. 


“The DILVER Does It’’ 


Rices potatoes for a meal in 3 minutes. Removes 
skins, seeds and cores from a peck of apples in 3 
minutes, with less than a teacupful of waste. Sep- 
arates skins and seeds from a bushel of tomatoes in 
ten minutes, from a bushel of grapes in twelve min- 
utes, without staining hands. Will do 
dozens of other things in a quicker, A 
easier, cheaper and better way. Pre- |{,- 
pores food perfectly for invalids and |’ 
infants. ld only by mail and 
through special representatives. 


Write today for free booklet 
and special offer. 


Dilver Manufacturing Company 
Makers of Household Specialties 


Dept. 24 Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Dries your dishes perfectly free from lint and 
streaks. Makes use of dish towels unnecessary. 
Lasts for years. Saves time and labor. 

¥% Large size $2.75. Medium size 
2.50, postage paid. See 
dealers or ask for folder. 
THEPERFECTION 

DISH DRYER CoO. 


eee 
Oe Dept. “A,” Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Vanishing Point 


She had raised herself and was regarding 
him feverishly. Her red lips were parted as 
| with thirst. “I know you so well,” she was 
| saying softly; “I know you because I love vou. 
You refuse to believe it’s. war because you 
| wouldn’t be able to sell and bargain. But it is 
war—the sort of war we saw at the frontier; 
a war in which weaponless millions will march 
| to the overthrow of armed thousands.” 

“You’re unjust.” He spoke patiently. “I’m 
unwilling to believe it’s war because I can’t see 
any reason for it.” 

“Any reason!” Her eyes became twin storms. 
“Would you require a reason if you’d seen your 
children die for lack of bread? You'd perish 
gladly, if you could first tear the throat out of 
one person who was too well nourished.” 

He went and stood beside her, stooping over 
her, placing his hand against her forehead. 
“Your forehead is burning. You’ve been 
through too much. Get some rest. Tomorrow 
we'll find Anta and perhaps Varensky; it’s 
more than likely they’ll be able to tell us.” 
He paused. “I know what makes you so re- 
lentless; it’s your own dead child—” 

Her arms shot up, dragging him down and 
nestling his face against her breast. “Oh, my 
man, it’s not that. It’s that I’m jealous for 
you—so afraid you may deceive yourself and 
miss your chance.” 

He stumbled back from the temptation of 
her yielding body and the comfort of her 
fragrant warmth. “My chance is yours; we 
may both have been born for this moment.” 

Long after he had stretched himself outside 
her door, he felt that in the austerity of the 
four bare walls she still crouched watching 
from her bed. 
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E slept restlessly. The music and the 
dancing rarely halted. Once, when he 
roused, it was with the suffocating sense that 
a man was bending over him, fumbling at the 
| handle of Santa’s door. As he sat up, he was 
| convinced that the man looked back just before 
he vanished round the corner. 

When he finally wakened, it was in the chill 
}of dawn. He was surrounded by a ghostly 
| stillness. Rising softly, he slipped down the 
| passage and out into the public rooms of the 
hotel. It was as though a wizard had waved 
his wand. The merry-makers lay strewn about 
carelessly, wherever sleep had overtaken 
them. In the pale light of morning, robbed of 
animation, their faces showed waxlike and 
wan. Swords, which had clattered martially, 
sprawled grotesquely by crumpled bodies. 
Uniforms looked tarnished, dresses shabby. 
| Girls with their lips parted and their hair dis- 
'ordered lay with heads stretched back in 
their lovers’ arms. Over all was spread the 
weariness of folly. 

Tiptoeing from group to group, he searched 
for the man who had tried Santa’s door. No- 
where could he find him. Returning to her 
room he tapped lightly. He was afraid to 
make more noise in that atmosphere of menace. 
Receiving no answer, he pushed the door 
stealthily and peered across the threshold. 
| He had feared lest he might find her gone; 
there she lay, curled up on her cot, her hair 
poured across her pillow, her face cushioned 
against her hollowed arm. Gray light falling 
from a narrow window clothed her with a 
lonely pathos. Bending over her, he shook 
her shoulder. 

“Santa.” 

She sat up with a start. “Has it happened?” 

“Not yet. They’re sleeping like the dead.” 

“nen why. 3 2” 

“There’s some one who knows us here. He 
tried your door. It makes me think we’re 
watched. We can slip out now and hunt u 
Varensky. If we wait till later, we’ll be fol. 
lowed.” 

Her pupils dilated, obscuring the grayness 
of her eyes; they became black pools, mirroring 
her terror. “To be caught with Varensky would 
' mean death.” 
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Try this delightful Spring. 
time luncheon dish 


LUNCHEON HADDIES Salad: Mix one can of deli- 
cious AMBASSADOR Brand LUNCHEON HADDIES 
with mayonnaise dressing, add chopped stuffed olives, let 
stand one hour in cool place. Turn on crisp lettuce leaves 
and serve. Either creamed or as a salad you will like this 
delightful Springtime luncheon delicacy. 


LUNCHEON HADDIES are the carefully selected 
white flakes of firm, fresh haddock, cooked slightly salted 
and delicately smoked. Packed by our special process as 
soon as taken from the water. No other fish is mixed with 
LUNCHEON HADDIES. There are no bones. Only 
the choicest fish are used. Each can is packed full of solid 
meat. It’s different from any other canned fish you’ ve ever 
tasted, 


REDUCED PRICE OFFER 


Six full cans of LUNCHEON HADDIES will be sent 
postpaid if you sign the coupon and mail a dollar bill. Try 
one can at our risk. If you are not entirely satisfied, your 
dollar will be refunded immediately. Mail the coupon 
NOW. 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES, INC. 
Packers, Rockland, Maine, U.S.A. 


BRAND 


Luncheon Haddies 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES, INC., Rockland, Maine. 
Please send me your special offering of 6 cans LUNCH- 
EON HADDIES, postpaid, on condition that.if I am 
not entirely satisfied, my $1.00 will be refunded immedi- 
ately and the goods returned free of cost to me. 


My name 


Address 
My grocer’s name 


This Picture FREE 


to any art lover who sends for our new 1922 cata- 
logue of .reproductions of paintings by Harrison 
Fisher, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Maxfield Parish and 
many others. Bright oiiginal colors, 
11x14 inches, ready for framing. Splen- 


did gifts. 
Send for New Catalogue 


Filled with little pictures--page after page--by 
celebrated artists including all the Cosmopolitan 
cover designs. Many you may want to order to 
frame for home, clubs, schools. Send 15c for post- 
age and wrapping and get the catalogue together 
with a big colored print of the picture shown in this 
adv. If, after seeing the catalogue, you order as 
much as $1.00 worth of prints, we willeredit this 
15¢ as part payment on your order. This offer good only while supply 
of catalogues lasts--better mail today. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 


117 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 








The feeding of infants 
and older children 


A tremendously important subject 
treated by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and 
published in 2 pamphlets. Sent for 10c 
and a stamped envelope. Address 


Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 
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HALLS TEAPOTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 
{ 
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i Means Better Tea 


Hall’s Teapots are made of special china, 
| developed through years of experiment 
| to produce a ware free from crazing 0 
| the glaze or cracking of the body from 
| heat. They will not absorb stale flavors 
nor stains. Tea made in a Hall Pot is 
always fresh, pure and full flavored. 





You Want this Folder 


| It tells how to make 
tea properly, and 
shows Hall’s _ eens 
in color. We will also 
| give you the name of 
\ 
{ 





a dealer near you who 
sells Hall’s Teapots. A 
| circle on the bottom 
| and words “Hall's 
China” identifies the 





| genuine. 
|| HALL CHINA COMPANY 
\ * => East Liverpool, Ohio 





Largest Teapot Manufacturers 
In America 
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DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT 2 
JEWELED WEDDING RINGS 
: of Super-Quality 
The Diamond Book" wich illustrates | 
new, exclusive Styles, mailed upon request 
Correspondence invited | 


THE Gir rBook 19 22 


will prove of assistance in the selectior | 
of Wedding or other Gifts: 
Gift Book wi// de mailed 7f requested | 
and il/ustrates Jewels,Watches, Clocks, | 
Silver, China, Glass 2¢ Novelties. 


Wepownc Invi tA TIONS27¢A NNOUNCEMENTS 
Anniversary-Reception-Dinner-Dance-Bri 
and Début Invitations-7ea and Dance Cards 
Correct Stationery fer a// Social Functions 
Kindly mention which of the above is 
desired and samples will be marled 











THEAE LITTLE SHOE 


—has this message for you, 
of slenderized ankles and 
pretty feet too. 







See page 97 









He seated himself on the edge of her cot. 
“T didn’t think you knew what fear was. Don’t 
be frightened. [ll protect you.” 

“Dear!” All of a sudden she had become 
intensely calm. “Did you think I was afraid 
for myself? Before many days, perhaps before 
today is out, it’ll be you who'll need protecting. 
I beg you, don’t go near Varensky.” 

ees 

“Let me go by myself,” she implored. When 
he glanced away without replying, she rushed 
on impetuously. ‘Some one’s got to take 
risks. I don’t count. Your life must be spared.” 

With an effort he brought his gaze back. 

“There’s Anna.” 

Instead of the explosion he had expected, 
her voice became gravely tender. “I forgot. 
You care for her as I care for you. I’m sorry.” 

Her feet slipped to the floor; he saw them 
marble white against the bare, scrubbed boards 
—beautiful as hands, the feet of a dancer. As 
he retreated, she smiled bravely. ‘‘You shan’t 
wait long.” 

5 


O FAR as they were aware, no one 
noticed their departure. The deep breath- 
ing of the motley throng was like the beat of 
a muffled engine. Even the night-porter, who 
should have been on guard, had collapsed 
across his desk with his face buried in his arms. 
They stepped out of the hotel into a 
pulseless street where mists from the Danube 
hung like cobwebs. Hindwood could not 
rid himself of the suspicion that they were 
followed. He glanced back repeatedly, drawing 
Santa sharply into doorways in attempt after 
attempt to trap the tracker. If a tracker there 
was, he never revealed himself. At last Hind- 
wood realized that precautions were profitless. 
The cessation of their own footsteps gave 
ample warning. A pursuer had only to halt 
when they halted, to escape detection behind 
the fog. 
. They scarcely dared talk, and then only in 
brief whispers. It puzzled him how she could 
keep her direction. It was like tunneling a 
passage through chalk, which crumbled, 
yielded, and caved in as one went forward. 
The whole world dripped sullenly—unseen 


| gutters, unseen trees, treacherous pavements. 


And there was always the drifting whiteness, 


| pricking one’s eyes as with little darts. 


She had gone too far and turned back, 
feeling her way along the wall. Before a large 


| double-door she paused and knocked. She 


rapped three times peculiarly before a grill 
was slipped back and a question asked. The 
answer which she gave appeared to be the 
countersign. A smaller door in the double- 
door was opened, and they entered. 

The person who admitted them was a new 
type to Hindwood: flat-featured, fair-headed, 
blue-eyed, clad in a loose khaki shirt which 
bulged like a blouse, and in a pair of baggy 


| breeches which were tucked into high boots 


roomy as pouches. But it was the expression 
of the man that was most impressive—his 
brooding appearance of enormous patience. 
Santa spoke rapidly in a language which was 
neither German nor French. The man nodded 
and led the way across.a gloomy courtyard, up 
stairs rotten with decay, into a stone corridor 
lined with stout, forbidding doors. 

“Ts it a prison?” Hindwood whispered. 

“Little better. It’s a barracks inhabited by 
the brains of outcast Russia—students, for 
the most part, male and female, who have 
escaped from the Red Terror. Russia has no 
use for brains at present. Brains are too dan- 
gerous. Wherever the Bolshevist finds them, 
he blows them out. Many of these exiles are 
survivors of Denikin’s and Kolchak’s armies. 
Having tried to save their country with rifles, 
they’re now preparing themselves to rescue her 
with knowledge. They’re learning to be doc- 
tors, engineers, and lawyers, so that they may 
become the soul of the Russia of the future. 
Meanwhile they live anyhow, sleep anywhere, 
and starve abominably. They’re not wanted 
in Hungary or in any European country. 
They’re suspected and hounded. The only 
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Let us send you the story of 
this new pearl-gray Glenwood 


Gas or coal does its best work in this remark- 
able range. It has two separate gas ovens 
and a large coal oven. There are five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


Although it is less than four feet long, it can 
do every kind of cooking by gas in warm 
weather, or by coal or wood when the kitchen 
needs heating. 


A new feature is the Thermolator which 
automatically controls the heat of the gas oven. 
Just set the pointer at the desired temperature. 


The pearl-gray porcelain enamel ends for- 
ever dirt and soiled hands. Clean it just with 
adamp cloth. Your range is always a beau- 
tiful addition to the cleanest of kitchens. 
It “Makes Cooking Easy.” 


Gold Medal 


enwood 


Write for handsome free booklet, No. 203 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Western Branch: 209 N,. State St., Chicago 


Makers of the Celebrated Glen- Sid 


wood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, 
Heating Stoves and Furnaces 


COUPON 
Please send me this free booklet No.203 


* 









Address. 
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GOOD FOOD 


For those who 
want the best 
even ata cost 
of a few cents 
more per pound. 


Ham, Bacon, Lard, 
Breakfast Sausage 
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NEW EASE 
In Baby’s 


Care 


Ventilated 
Patented Oct. 17, 1916 


daturg Vento Panties 
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Hzgieaic Vento Rubber Panties end the 
evils of old-fashioned rubber garments. 
Now the chief hardship of baby’s care is 
ended! 

Every mother can use Vento Panties with 
her physician’s assurance that they are 
healthful and perfectly comfortable. No 
more soiled floors or clothes! Endless 
work and annoyance saved! 


Healthfully Ventilated 


Insets of Marquisette at each hip in Vento 
insure propercirculationof air. Baby’sskin 
breathes healthfully, No chafing, irrita- 
tion, or discomfort. Vento has no pins, 
buttons or tapes. On and off in a hurry, 


Ask Your Dealer 


for Vento. If he does not have it, write direct 
to us. We willsee that you are supplied. Every 
dealer should have this greatest baby aid. Vento 
is the only scientifically healthful rubber panty. 
It is patented and there is nothing else like it. 
Insist on Vento. A blessing to mother and babe! 


THE SOLVOS COMPANY 
Sanitary Specialties 
4216 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





tm _ 
Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 


comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 

Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 12, 
for valuable book, “Correct Care of the Feet.” 
ed 
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The Vanishing Point 


reason they’ve been allotted this mildewed 
dwelling isin order that they may be watched.” 

The guide had thrown open a door and 
stood signing to them, trying to catch their 
attention. 

It was a grim sight that met their eyes, 
similar to the one they had left behind at the 
hotel only a thousand times more sordid. 
The windows were locked and heavily barred. 
The air was poisonous. The room was stripped 
of furnishings. On bare, boards innumerable 
human beings, without a shred of bedding, 
sprawled drugged with sleep, herded together 
in indecent proximity. There was scarcely 
space to walk between them. They were of 
both sexes. Here and there a child lay folded 
in a parent’s arms. The men were of all ages, 
but for the most part young, and still in the 
tattered uniforms of their defeated armies. 
The women were scarcely distinguishable 
from the men. Their heads were cropped. 
They wore odd garments of mixed masculine 
and feminine attire, such as could be purchased 
for next to nothing at any rag-shop. Some re- 
tained the soldier garb of the Battalions of 
Death. 


As Hindwood gazed across the pool of mud- | 


colored faces, ““Heaven help us, if this is the 
soul of the future Russia!” he thought. 
Suddenly his interest shifted. In the corner 
remotest from the door, his eye had caught 
the shining of golden tresses. Their owner’s 
face was turned away from him; they seemed 
to weigh her down and were piled under her 
head ina cushion. On her left lay an aged peas- 


ant woman; on her right a man with a death- | 


white face and a head that was peaked like a 
dunce’s cap. The guide was already stooping 
over the man, touching him with a strange 
reverence. 


opened. Hindwood ‘experienced the same 


sensation of discomfort he had felt when he | 


first saw them peering at him above the edge 
of the cliff at Seafold. 


ARENSKY had risen. With his peculiarly 
cat-like motion, he was picking a path 
toward them. He held out his hand. “It was 


| brave of you to come.” And then, to Santa: 
| “Of vou, too. But of you it was expected.” 


Hindwood bristled like a dog. He was dis- 
trustful of romantic attitudes. “Let’s get 
down to facts. You know as well as I do that 
it wasn’t any lofty motive that brought me.” 

“No?” The eyebrows arched themselves 
comically. “Then what?” 

“Your wife’s message.” 

“Ah! Iunderstand. She didn’t tell me. You 
see, she thinks I’m going to get myself killed 
at last; probably she wants you to help her 
stop me. Not that I’m of the least use to her— 
don’t think that. But she’s the soul of honor. 
My death would mean her freedom; because 
of that she’d do anything in her power to 
prevent... ” 

Hindwood drew himself erect. ‘These are 
matters which it’s not decent for us to discuss.” 

The narrow shoulders flew up into a shrug. 
“Why on earth not? When things are so, there 
can be nothing indecent in being frank about 
them. Is it less indecent for you to love my 


wife than for me to tell you that I know you | 
love her? There’d be no sense in your loving | 
her unless you both hoped . . . I won’t finish | 
what I was going to say; your feelings are so | 


sensitive.” He rested his hand not unkindly 
on Hindwood’s arm. ‘Don’t you realize, my 
dear fellow, that you’re to be congratulated? 


| This happening, which means catastrophe for 


countless millions, spells opportunity for you 
and Anna? Be honest. You would not have 
risked visiting me, if you had not realized that.” 

Hindweod sought for spitefulness in Va- 


rensky’s tones. All he found was the surge of | 


quiet happiness. “One would think that I 
wanted you to die!” he exclaimed blankly. 
“Well, don’t you? Why shouldn’t you?” 
Varensky smiled sadly. “If I could love Anna 
or any other woman the way you do. . . But 
no—to me such affections have been denied. 





The man sat up. His green eyes | 








Flush 


Reg US Pat OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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Sani-Flush has made the closet 
bowl the easiest part of the bathroom 
to keep clean. 

It has displaced the use of make- 
shift preparations—and all the un- 
pleasant, scrubbing, scouring and dip- 
ping methods. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into 
the bowl according to directions, and 
flush. Stains, odors and incrustations 
vanish. Both bowl and trap become 
as clean and white as new. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores, If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a Fycasor Fay Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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+ MATERNITY 


‘4 Comfort, support, protection to 
mother and child, normal appearance. 
Exclusive adjustment. Mail orders 
satisfactory. Write for Booklet No. 7, 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 

BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 





FAMOUS WINDOWS 


—THE WALDORF~ASTORIA 


HERE in the President’s Suite 

of this famous hotel, our 
own Presidents, the Prince of 
Wales, the King. of Belgium, 
General Pershing, have rested, 
and watched with interest the 
Avenue crowds. Everything in 
this suite is “the best.” How 
natural, therefore, that the 
Shade Rollers and Shade Fab- 
rics are of Hartshorn make! 
For expert buyers know that 
for faultless appearance and 
long dependable service the 
Hartshorn product is unrivaled. 


In hotel, club and home, 
Hartshorn guarantees per- 
fect shade service, and is 
invariably selected by 
those who would avoid 
shade troubles. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Abundance of Song 


Your bird will sing 


all year round and have 


that clear soft silver-like voice when sup- 
plied with correct nourishment. 


Max Geisler’s Roller Seed & Maizena Biscuit 
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‘The Scientifically Balanced Food’* 
fs doing this for thousands of birds everywhere. 
poh superior to and entirely different trom ordinary bird 
Mrs. E. T. Carse, Chicago, » **Sé feeding your 
Roller Seed,my old Und clentalwinsn er ee "° 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS or direct from parce! postpal 
Roller Seed and sam; la bea’ Makes Biaben ee -—4 
‘ple bird book F for name of druggist who dVesn’t 


’ t 
Geisler Bird Co. s ’ .¥. 
Co. Dept. S27 Omaha, Neb or 20 Cooper Sa. H.¥.Chy 


lera in Birds and Pets--34 years in 
Sick or well, user or attendant, 


COMFORT FORALL Fitresiceed SciticipChase oat 


Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Weighs only 26 fbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, or self help. 

Goes close to desk or table, thru 25in. door, turns in_30 in. 
Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 


I love people only in crowds, by tens of thou- 
sands and by nations; in my heart there’s no 
room for more human passions. I’m God’s 
instrument; the hour of my testing is at: hand. 
These mildewed walls enclose my Gethsemane.” 
He flung his arms apart grotesquely; they 
formed with his body the shape of a cross. 
The fire of fanaticism blazed in his eyes. 
“Tomorrow I shall be crucified.” He drew a 
shuddering breath. 

“A born actor!’ was Hindwood’s silent 
comment. “An egoist who craves the lime- 
light.” 

And yet, to his chagrin, he found himself 
impressed. He was so deeply stirred that he 
dared not trust himself to speak for a moment; 
when he did, it was with calculated coldness. 
“You think only of yourself. It’s not you alone; 
even those of us who make no claim to be God’s 
instruments stand more thana sporting chance 
of being crucified, as you call it. There 
are Santa and Anna, for instance; there’s the 
collection of wretched down-and-outs gathered | 
in this building; there are the scarecrows I saw | 
in the death train; there are all the teeming 
swarms of human lice crawling westward along 
a thousand roads. In the presence of an agony 
so widespread, I can’t muster a tear for your | 
individual tragedy. It’s no time for theatrics.” | 





Fe8 an instant Varensky’s gaunt face quiv- | 
ered. Making an effort, with an air of 

mocking courtliness he mastered his injured 

pride. ‘‘I was mistaken, and I ask your pardon. | 
We all have our plans to make ahead. I sup- 

posed you were here to ascertain approximately 

the hour at which I proposed to—shall we say, | 
depart?” 

“You were badly mistaken,” Hindwood cut | 
in contemptuously. “I’m here to find out if | 
there’s any possible way in which we can save 
the situation.” 

“We!” Varensky stared. He became rigid 
as though he were carved from marble. “We!” | 
he-repeated haughtily. 

While Hindwood was searching for a clue 
to his amazement, his next words supplied it. | 

“T thought it was I who was to save the | 
world.” 

“Splendid! You have a plan 

Varensky’s eyes filmed over. “Yes. But 
if I were to tell you, you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

Coming out of the clouds, he placed his hand | 
tolerantly on Hindwood’s shoulder. ‘‘ ‘Splen- 
did,’ you said. So you want me to have a plan? 
Let’s sit down and talk more quietly. These 
people are tired—in sleep they forget. So you 
also have ambitions to become a savior?” 

It was like the night in the hut all over 
again, when they had talked of Santa’s re- 
demption. There he sat, this discredited dic- 
tator, half-saint, half-charlatan, his knees 
drawn sharply up to his chin, his white face 
peering over them. The stale air sighed with 
the breathing of sleepers. A child whimpered 
and was hugged closer to the breast. In the 
far corner lay the desired woman. Gazing 
eagerly into both their eyes was the oriental 
countenance of the other woman, for whom 
neither of them cared. 

“A savior! No. I have no ambitions in 


27? 





that direction. But I have a scheme,” Hind- 
wood admitted. 

“What is it?’ 

“Bread. I came to sell bread for trade con- 
cessions. In Austria I found the government 
unwilling to purchase. This morning, when I 
consult with Hungarian officials, I may be 
met with the same refusal. What’s the game? 
Why should men in control of hungry nations 
refuse my help? For six months they’ve been 
urging me to come to them. Something’s 
happened—the signs of it are everywhere. 
Trains running westward are packed with 
women. The last sight we had of Vienna was 
a street riot and people being brutally shot 
down. And again at the frontier there were 
piles of dead—not only men: women and chil- | 
dren who had been butchered to prevent them 
from escaping. Budapest’s under military | 

|law. By some error, Santa and I on arrival | 
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| co depth of tone, richness 
\ and subtle harmony not 
found in any other form of wall 
decoration. Bring charm and 

) beauty to any room at small cost. 


Niagara Wall Papers represent 
the finest American, French and 
English art. Made in our own 
plant by automatic machinery 
from spruce logs to the finished 
roll ready to put on the wall. 


Niagara Wall Papers are guar- 
anteed full weight, full length, 
sound, substantial materials and 
good workmanship, all of which 


go to make them easy to hang 


and durable in use. 
Look for the trademark 


Niagara We.@.Us. a 


on the selvage and guarantee 
with every roll 


FREE BOOK FOR YOU 


Ask your dealer to show you Niagara 
Wall Papers or write us to-day 
for our free miniature sample 
book in colors. Enclose 2c. 
stamp to cover postage, and 
give us the name of your 
dealer. Inexpensive—prices 
have been reduced to less 

than half. 


Niagara Wall Paper Co. 


Visitors to our most modern wall 
paper plant welcome any time 


wo HAND-MADEM 

. A+) 
Corre LY} BaBy CLOTHES 
; FROM “NEW ORLEANS _ 


Conway garments are hand-made, of imported 

materials, by French needlewomen. Original 

or Parisian designs. Sizes, infants to 4 years. 

No catalog— Garments sent on _ approval. 
Write for assortment of dresses, 
caps, skirts, coats, slips, lay- 
ettes. Specify sizes and give 
bank reference. 


) 


7 2912 Prytania, New Orleans 





a Smaller Than a Slipper 
SY No more paper 
SY c $2.00 bags, wrappings, or 
SS —==odorous moth balls. 

ASS Set it in your Closet 


Drives away 


MOTHS 


This beautiful minia- 

Z ture cedar chest con- 

tains a can of pure cedar oil, which, when opened, floods your 

closet with this clean, cedar forest odor—ending the moth pest. 

At dealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00. Money order or check. 

Full instructions for use. Send for interesting booklet. We 
also make miniature Lavender chest, same size, same price. 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 
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Kitchen Table 


HERE'S a sanitary, convenient 

kitchen table that folds com- 
pactly and can be easily stored 
out of the way when not in use. 


The Portofold gives your kitch- 
enette all the convenience of a 
big roomy kitchen—without sacri- 
ficing needed floor space. 


The glistening white enamel 
finish, and the clean, shining por- 
celain enameled top are easy to 

eep clean and pleasing in appear- 
ance. 
We have a special introductory o: 
Portofold Tables. Send vo gen 
for detailsand illustrated circular de- 
scribing this new and better table. 
PRUITT BROTHERS COMPANY 
Box 3425 Grand Junction, Iowa 


IT FOLDS 





You want to 

be the best 

cake maker in your 

neighborhood. I can teach you how. 

If you will follow my methods you can on 

your first attempt build a delicious angel 

food cake and many other kinds—cakes 

that will immediately give you a wonder- 

ful reputation. 

One woman 


I 
Your Chance for Profit— ??° P3014 
300 cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. LI 
have thousands of letters from thankful women who 
are making «akes by the 


4 My meth- 
Osborn Cake Making System—Y ™°"”; 
original. You cannot fail with them. They are easy 
to learn and you are sure of success the first time. 
Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and mail it in. 
IT will send you particulars right away with no 
obligation on your part. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn 
Box 125 Bay City, Mich. 


Send me without obligation full particulars 
about the famous Osborn Cake System. 





The Ruin of Rust 
Millions of Dollars Lost Annually 


UST costs America millions of dollars every year. 
Every metal in your home is a prey to the rav- 
_ ages of rust—unless you use Stovoil—a prep- 
aration that successfully fights rust. 
Stovoil is especially adapted to stoves—it withstands heat. 
Your gas company uses and recommends Stovoil as a rust 
preventive. Can even be used inside ovens. No stain— 
no odor—won't soil your hands. 
your stove looking new. Nothing else like it. 
used, a bottle lasts a year. 
for a full size bottle; 
tion: Address: 


Dept. 413, Superior Laboratories, 


Grand Rapids, 9 nl 
Michigan Cr" mn St 
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Properly 
Ask your dealer or send 50c 
Money back guarantee of satisfac- 


Easily applied. Keeps | 


The Vanishing Point 


were mistaken for conspirators in an army plot 
We're billeted at what appears to be its head- 
quarters—a place jammed with carousing 
officers of supposedly disbanded regiments. 
What’s in the air? What is this dreadful news 
which some people rejoice over, from which 
others flee in panic, but which no one dares to 
mention? If you can tell me, I shall know how 
to act.” 

“Tf I can tell you! Suppose I were to tell 
ycu the worst, how would you act then?” 

“That depends. I’m no more unselfish than 
anybody else. At a pinch I could forget my 
own interests and ruin myself for the public 
welfare. Here’s how I stand. I have enough 
food at my command to keep Europe for 
several weeks from actual starvation. If the 
crisis is genuine, that ought to give time for 
the conscience of the civilized world to be 
aroused. But even if the world’s conscience 
should prove too sluggish, I still have a per- 
sonal fortune which would keep hunger at bay 
for several months. I’m no philanthropist 
|—I should make myself penniless reluctantly. 
I’m in no sense your rival for the honors of 
| Calvary. My mission in Europe is to sell at a 
profit. So if you can do better... ” 

‘‘What you’re telling me,” Varensky inter- 
rupted, “is that, if by personal sacrifice you 
could avert a world disaster, you’d be willing 
to give something for nothing.” 
| Precisely. But I must first be convinced 
| that the circumstances warrant it.” 
| “There’s one point you’ve overlooked.” 
| Varensky’s green eyes narrowed. “Up to 
|the moment you entered this room, I was 
| fully persuaded that I was the man on whom 
| the privilege of paying the price must fall. I’d 
coveted the privilege. All my life I’d worked 
| for it. If you rob me of it, have you reckoned 
| the cost?” 

“In money?” 

“Tn something more valuable. If I live, you 
can never be Anna’s husband.” 

Hindwood hated the man for his subtlety. 
| He was being deliberately tempted. He threw 





a glance toward the sleeping woman in the| 





| corner whose fate, as well as his own, he was | 
| deciding. Close to him, drawing nearer, he saw | 
the pleading eyes of Santa. He gave his answer. | 


“J may be the man who was born for this | 
tell me what’s 


moment. Play fair by me; 


happened.” 


ARENSKY rocked himself slowly back and 
forth. Suddenly he came to rest. “I’m the 
thing that’s happened. 
everything. I’ve never learned to let bad 


alone; in trying to make things better, I make | 
them worse. It was my hand that shot down | 


the crowd at Vienna. It was I who butchered 


the women and children at the frontier. | 


I’m the force which drives behind the human 
lice who crawl westward along a thousand 
roads. You think me mad, but listen. Every 


I’ve fought Bolshevism with my dreams, my 
happiness, with everything I possess. 
have I produced? Chaos. 
| ists, have worked the final disillusion. 
| made two hundred millions hopeless. 

| fleeing from the emptiness. 


|in Vienna. 


| Poland. They’re drawing nearer. 
| stop them?” 

Hindwood’s lips had squared themselves. “I 
can’t stop them. My food trains will be here 
| by tomorrow. What hungry men need is not 
political pogroms, but bread.” 





| thoughtfully: 


I’m responsible for | 


freedom gained entails a new bondage. [| 
|helped to free Russia from the Czar; in so| 
doing, I prepared the way for Bolshevism. | 


What | 
We, who are ideal- | f 
We've | 
They’re | 
The contagion of | 
| their despair is spreading. You saw its results | 
It runs ahead of them; they’re | 
already on the march. They’ve broken into | 
How to}! 


Then he added | 
“T can stop them, if I’m not | 


| prevented. There’s some one who’s playing a | 


| different game; he’s some one who wants the 
| world to starve. That’s what Austria’s refusal 
meant; that’s the meaning of these secret 
signs of rejoicing. He’s bigger than any 
nation. Who is he?” 


“The HERRICK 
is selected by 
the most 
exclusive 
Apartment 
Hotels and 


The Choice of 
the Discriminating 


The chosen refrigerator for $10,000 
per year apartments is just as 
available for the most humble 
home. You can enjoy these 
quality features at ordinary refrig- 
erator cost: 


HERRICK Cold Dry Air Circulation keeps 
interior dry and clean, Keeps food fresh. 


HERRICK Five Point Insulation maintains 
lowest temperature at least ice cost. 


HERRICK Removable Drainage System 
makes cleaning easy. Insures perfect 
sanitation. 

HERRICK Outside Icing—when speci- 
fied—makes botherless icing in summer 
and iceless refrigeration in cool weather, 
Water cooler attachment if desired. 


Paesasasssaessassaasaassasaasaaaass 


MEMO for FREE BOOKLET! 


‘‘Food Safety’”’ telis proper way to arrange 
food in any refrigerator and describes specific 
advantages of the HERRICK. Send now or 
clip this memo as reminder to write soon. 


eveeuzanaae 


\feeereeere 


SEEPABPEPAISAPPESPESAAAOAAAAAAEsas. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
105 River Street « Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 








DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


QUICKLY MADE WITH 


-FLOUR 

Contains Practically No Starch 

TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 

ENOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 
THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOD CO., 


1 7 Riverside Drive, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur+ 
niture surpassing any ° 
thin zt atemm a4 ‘or 
GEN RAL 
ease of action, and abeo- 
a 
now for descrip’ ” 
phiet and dealer's name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO, 


504-D Cunard Bidg-s 
Chicago, IIL. 


SERVICE TABLE 
iia - 


{T SERVES YOUR HOME * 
@ SAVES YOUR TIME 











One Sama of the Cap 
Clears the Holes 


Every meal is happy—no pound- 
ing the table with Upressit Salt 
and Pepper Shakers. Salt will 
attract moisture, but a slight 
pressure on the top instantly 
clears every hole. 


‘*No Clog’”’ 
Salt and Pepper Shakers 


Attractive Colonial design—best qual- 
ity ware. There are no others like 
them. Ask your dealer for Upressit 
Shakers or we will send direct—post paid. 
(_] Individual Size (Cut Glass) $1.50 a set. 
L_| Individual Size (Plain) .50 a set. 
[| Family Size (Kitchen)...... ‘ -30 a set. 


Mark styles wanted and send check, 
stamps or money order. 


UPRESSIT PRODUCTS CORP. 
15-21 Wilbur Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 


An Authentic 
Answer to Your 
Dress 
Requirements 
w 
Have you seen them? 
The charming house 
frocks of gingham, the 
new flowered cretonnes 
and washable = cotton 
that radiate the subtle 
touch of Spring? You 
will find them on page 


58 and the prices range 
from $3.95 to $8.00. 


For your less informal re- 
quirements, turn to the 
French pages. You will find 
all sorts of suggestions in 
the new, cape-like sleeves 
and the broad-brimmed hats 
that conspire against the 
summer sun. Sports clothes, 
too, are shown on page 52. 





|daubed with lacquer. 
| that behind its gold-splashed walls the ghosts 
'of hunger gathered. 





“There was a 


Varensky shook his head. 
“He 


man.” He looked knowingly at Santa. 
was drowned.” 

Hindwood jumped to his feet as though 
there was no time to be lost. “I’m going to 
find out. I have an appointment with the 
Governor of Hungary. If he rejects my offer, 
I shall demand—” 

“And if he refuses?” 

“T shall play my winning card. Don’t ask 
me what it is. But if I play it, I shall need your 
help. You’ve talked of crucifixion; I may 
provide you with the chance. How many 
of these—?” He pointed to the sleeping 


outcasts. 


Varensky’s eyes were shining. “I’ve four 
hundred: three hundred veterans of Denikin’s 
and Kolchak’s armies and a hundred girl- 
soldiers of the Battalions of Death.” 

‘‘Have them warned.” 

As he turned on his heel, he saw that Anna 
had wakened. She cried out after him. He 
dared not face her. Leaping down the stairs,. 
he went at a run across the courtyard. It 
was only when the door into the street closed 


| behind him, that he realized that Santa was 


panting at his elbow. 


6 


ISTS were clearing. The sun had emerged 
fiery above a mountain-range of clouds. 





As they hurried in search of their hotel, they}. 
caught glimpses of the Danube spanned by # 


many bridges, and on the further bank thef 


palace-crowned heights of Buda. The ancient 
city looked imperially beautiful. There was 
a touch of the East about it, a lavishness and 
rose-tinted whiteness. Its quays and pave- 
ments shone wet, as though they had been 
It seemed incredible 


During their absence from the Ritz, a 
transformation had been effected. All signs of 
disorder had been banished. In place of the 
untimely Bacchanalians, stiff-bosomed waiters 
stood guard over neat tables with a solicitous 
air which was bewilderingly normal. Even the 
breakfast menu gave the lie to starvation. 

They took their seats in silence, eating with- 
out interest whatever was set before them. 
Hindwood’s sensations were those of a man 
who has given way to his emotions at a theater. 
It was as though the lights had gone up, sham- 
ing him in public. There had been nothing to 
warrant his surrender to sentiment. He totted 
up the accumulated incentives: he had wit- 
nessed a street riot, people slain at the frontier, 
the hideous contrast between the death train 
and dancing—and last of all Varensky. But 
these things in themselves constituted no 
argument; the cause that lay behind them was 
still conjectural. As for Varensky, whatever he 
had said was unreliable. His wish was parent 
to his thought. He was a man born to stir up 
turbulences, which he considered it his mission 
to pacify. He was as dangerous as a forest fire: 
one spark of his wild idealism made the whole 
world lurid. In the breath of adversity he 
became a sheet of flame, destructive and self- 
destroying. His goal was the vanishing-point, 


in the No Man’s Land between desire and | 


things attainable. 

Hindwood writhed at remembering the ease 
with which his judgment had been unseated. 
In his weakness he had given a _ promise 
which it would be folly to fulfil and dishonor- 
able to withdraw. He glanced across at Santa. 
How was she taking this return to normality? 

She met his eves with passionate adoration. 
“Tt was god-like of you.” 

He pretended ignorance. “What?” 

“Your self-denial. You’ve given up every- 
thing—Anna, ambition, money—all the things 
you worship.” 

He assumed a judicial expression. 
not. It mayn’t be necessary.” 

“But it will.” 

“Tf it is,” he said, “I shall stick to my con- 
tract. But I’ve reason to believe we’ve exag- 
gerated.” 


“Perhaps 








The Best Ice Cream Is the 
Kind You Make at Home 


So pure and clean and fresh. Quality 
finer any ice cream factory can 
produce and you save one 
cost, and as to the making, 


Tile Mision 


| *White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Solves that question. The triple 
motion—the can revolving while two 
beaters inside move in opposite 

tions—means one third the clit: 
and positively assures you. of results. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. Inc. 


“It will prove both 
>. economical and 
delightful. 





SILVER PLATE 


All Your Old Silverware, All 
Your New Silverware, All Your 
Nickel Trimmings on the Auto. 
Resilver Your Reflector With 


Kote-on Silver Powder 


Is a building up polishing and sil- 

ver plating powder that contains no 

harmful chemicals and works me- 

chanically not chemically. 

$1.00 for Family Size Bottle. 2c Stamp 
for Sample. Agents Wanted. 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York 





We 


OOK AND SERVE IN THE SAME DISH” 


Guernseyware 


Quality. can no more be ° dupliggenm eae Mi om ' 
iapey Reon 4 | 
ing to i 
The Original a Casseroles, | 
, Lea Pets, Cane 
found at the better stores---have had con- q 
tinuous approval of ‘Good ‘Housekeeping _ 
Institute since 19110; 2 * 
The Guernseyware™ ‘Trade-mark. on ¢ach- 
piece, is Your, guarantee of serviceability. 


gs wareCompany 


Cambridge, Ohio K2S) 
= hes 




















Crackless sagless 
walls and ceilings 


HE most careful of house- 
keeping can't overcome 


the ugliness caused by breaks 
in plaster. Few things mar a home 
so noticeably—and so unnecessarily. 


Even in a new house you won't 
need to poscpone decorating walls 
and es until the house has 
“settled,” ou will only take the 
precaution oF pers thei and sup- 
porting your plaster with the steel 
meshes of Bostwick ‘‘Truss-Loop” 
Metal Lath—the lath which defies 
water, resists flames, and laughs at 
abuse. 


Write today for Special Wall Bulletin G-5, 
an illustrated book written especially for 
home-keepers. 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL 
LATH_ COMPANY 
Nile. Ohio 


“TRUSS 


LOOP”’ 


Wilmort 
Crumb Sweeper 


A Time-Saver for 
Housewives 
Gathers up crumbs in a jiffy— 

neatly, easily, completely. 

Its utility, compactness, beauty 
and solidity have made ita per- 
manent part of the table equip- 
ment in thousands of well-ap- 
pointed homes. 

Substantially made and finished 
in nickel, coyper, silver and 
ivory enamel, $2.75up. (Pacific 
Coast prices Be higher.) 
Nickel plate, without design, $3.15; 
model ifiustrated, silver plate, 3-50. 
Write for free booklet. 
WILMORT MFG. CO. 
430 So. Green St., Chicago 


if your dealer cannot 
supply you 

wewi isend 

direct post 





THEAE LITTLE SHOE 


—has this message for you, 
style and comfort in the— 


Little Shoe. 
See Page 97 
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fiance. 


Macross your threshold last night. 


| nothing but an embarrassment. 





|the Captain and Santa were hand in glove. 


| ther fact which had been disquieting him all 
| morning: it was Captain Lajos who had tried 
| Santa’s door last night. | 


The Vanishing Point 


~ “Would to God we had!” 

Her fervor disturbed him. He.eaned across | 
the table. ‘You don’t mean to tell me you | 
accept this bogy story about starving millions 
marching? There’s a sense of security this | 
morning. Surely you must have felt it?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘We’ve hada meal— 
that’s all. Within a mile from here I could 
show you a hospital where five hundred 
babies sit shivering like monkeys. They’re 
wrapped in paper; they’ve never known what 
it was not to be hungry from the day they 
were born. I could take you to the workmen’s 
quarter, where naked men and women would 
squirm at your feet like dogs; they’re too weak 
to walk. I could lead you past the bread-lines 
already forming—” 

He stayed her by covering her hand. ‘I’m 
not denying it. When countries make wars, 
they have to pay penalties.” 

The storm that was brewing betrayed itself 
in her eyes. ‘“‘What are you denying?” 

“Don’t let’s make a scene,” he urged. “My 
promise holds if I find that circumstances 
warrant it. In a little while I’m seeing the 
Governor of Hungary; after that I’ll be sure. 
While I’m gone, I have one request to make of 
you: keep your room and talk to nobody.” 

She rose from the table in suppressed de- 
“Whye” 

“For your own safety. 


It was lucky I slept 
Your door 
was tried.” 

Her smile accused him. ‘By whom?” 

“Tf I’m not mistaken, by the man whu 
afterward tracked us through the fog.” 

She turned away as though she had finished 
with him. When she found that he was follow- 
ing, she delivered a parting shot. 

‘You told me this to frighten me. Did you 
think you could make me your accomplice in 





cowardice?” 


7 


O these were the rewards of knight- 

errantry! In his anger he was glad to be 

rid of her. He was free at last. She’d been 

If she were 

to attempt a reconciliation, he would turn his 

back on her. It wasn’t likely that he’d put 
| his neck into the same noose twice. 

Little by little, from resenting her, he began 
to suspect her. Had she been using him as a 
cat’s-paw in a deeper game? It was Captain 
Lajos who troubled him. The more he thought | 
about him, the more certain he became that 


The farce which they had enacted on the train 
had been prearranged with a view to intimidat- 
ing him. His most unnerving information, con 

cerning the menace of starving millions, had 
come from the Captain. And there was a fur- 
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He was still feeling his way through a/| 
quagmire of surmise, when a visitor was 
|announced. In the foyer he found an officer, 
| resplendently uniformed, waiting to escort him 
|to his audience at the royal palace. He was 
| whizzed away in a handsome car. As he trav- 
| eled, his companion entertained him with anec- 
| dotes, grimly humorous, of Bela Kuhn’s reign 
| of terror. 

He was so much absorbed in the conversation 
that at first he had not noticed their direc- 
tion. They were skimming high above the 
Danube, crossing a bridge that spanned the 
|} sunlit gulf in giant strides. Behind lay Pest, 
| modern as a second Paris; in front lay Buda, 
ancient and scarcely Christian, still bearing 
|the marks of its Turkish occupation. On 
| reaching the further bank, the ascent to the 
palace began to climb. 





j| It was just as they were reaching the top | 


that Hindwood was for a second time startled 
by the ghost of memory. Peering down on 
him from the ramparts, with its head between 
|its paws, was a snow-white Russian wolf- | 















CELOID FINISH 


The Medium Gloss 
Waterproof Enamel 


Here’s a new coating that meets squarely 
the problem of wall finishing. Great for 
furniture, too. 

Right from the can, it spreads easily un- 
der the brush—dries overnight. Water- 
proof and washable—a handsome satin- 
like lustre. Not a high gloss, distracting 
to the eye, nor a dull flat tone. 

Washes easily with soap and water. 
Eight most pleasing tints and pure 
white. An ideal finish for bedroom or 
nursery furniture and all woodwork. 


Our Booklet, “The Inviting 
Home,’ is free for the asking. 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
46 Everett Station Boston 49, Mass., U.S.A. 








HAND-MADE CAP 


No. 2275. Organdy Cap, pin 
tucks, French knots and lazy 
daisies. Revere edged with fine 
val lace. Sent postpaid, $1.25. 


De | S Hand 


Made 


INFANT.WEAR 
Everything for little tots and 


the nursery too. Low in price. 
Beautifully made by French needle 
workers, Layettes (31 pieces) $15.00 
up. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for catalog. 


) De Lis, Dept. A-5, New Orleans, La. 





Say She Baby PRathinette 


when you think of bathing baby. This modern 
device consists of a simple but wonderful 
Combination of Bath, Dressing Table, 
Screen and Bz by Basket 
at practically the cost of a baby bath tub alone. Stands 
in large bath tub or on floor of any room. Mother may 
either sit or stand. Leading storeseverywhere. Send for 
booklet and learn how to cut the bath-tiime task in half. 


KIDDIE“TOWN PRODUCTS inc Dept.G SENECA FALLS.NY 








There Js a Difference 
In Sweepers 
Note These Facts 


Bissell’s is more than four wheels, 
a brush and a box, Only Bissell’s 
has the famous * ‘Cyco” Ball Bear- 
ings —the principle that always 
brings the brush in correct contact 
with any kind of carpet or rug. 
making sweeping easier and more 
thorough. It is the cheapest sweep- 
er—per year of service. Its average 
life is 10 to 15 years. So the cost 
is only a few dimes per year. 

And it is made better and stronger 
throughout—the me pw Sa most 
efficient sweeping tool made. 


BISSELL’S 


*“*Cyco” Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 
Now Priced as Low as $5 


There are other models at $4.50— 
Toy sweepers to delight little girls 
and teach tidiness habits,25c and up. 

All prices slightly higher in West, 
South and Canada. At dealers 
everywhere. Booklet on request. 

Put Your Sweeping Reliance 
% ona Bissell’s Appliance. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
S 230 Erie St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oldest and Largest 
Sweeper Makers 





when out shopping ~ at theatre 
out of town Zasleep or awake! 
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°. Good Housekeeping Week. Won't you tella 
tiend about Good Housekeeping? (See page 183.) 

















hound. The next moment they had passed 
beneath an arch, between saluting sentries, 
and had halted in the palace yard. 

The yard was an immobile sea of faces of 
soldiers drawn up in close formation. This 
he saw as he was hurried into the palace, 
before the great doors clanged behind him. 

He found himself on the threshold of a 
magnificence that he had not imagined existed. 
Everywhere his eyes rested, they encountered 
riches accumulated through the centuries. 


Pictures and tapestries gazed down on him | § 


from the walls, chronicling the glory of bygone 
Hapsburgs. Suits of mail, gold-inlaid and gem- 
studded, stood like knights of old, leaning on 
their swords. He followed his escort up a 
marble staircase, along endless corridors, 
from which doors opened into silent apart- 
ments, giving yet fresh vistas of royal splen- 
dors. 

In an ante-room he was told to wait. His 
escort vanished through the inner doors. A 


escort beckoned. 

He was aware of a blaze of light, lofty walls, 
tall windows, a tapestried room ornately fur- 
nished, and a treacherously polished expanse of 
floor. A man was rising from behind an ormolu 
table. He was a man utterly simple and 
modern—the last man one would have expected 
to find in the pomp of medieval surroundings. 
His face was clean-shaven, bluff, and wind- 
tanned. In his navy-blue suit he looked more 
like a yachtsman than the governor of a state. 

He was approaching with his hand out- 
stretched. “I couldn’t do less than receive 
you,” he was saying. The -words, though 
spoken pleasantly, sounded like a dismissal. 

“Perhaps your Excellency has forgotten 
the purpose of my errand?” 

“Not in the least. Let’s sit down; we can 
talk more informally. The trouble is that 
you’ve come too late. Crises as acute as ours 
have a knack of settling themselves.” 


H INDWOOD accepted a cigarette that was 
proffered. He took his time while he lit it. 

“Your Excellency spoke just now of crises 
settling themselves. Did you mean that so 
many of your countrymen have died that at 
last there’s sufficient food to go round?” 

“Far from it. Our shortage is greater than 
ever.” 

“JT judged as much.” Hindwood tapped his 
ash casually. “I only arrived last night, but 
in the time I’ve been in Budapest I’ve seen 
the death train, the bread-lines, the utter desti- 
tution. I’ve reason to believe that Bolshe- 
vism has collapsed and that millions of outcast 
Russians are marching. They’ve moving west- 
ward.” 

He paused, himself sceptical of the prepos- 
terous assertion he was about to make. Then 
he remembered the words he had learned from 
Captain Lajos and repeated them like a lesson. 

“They’re sweeping westward like a pesti- 
lence. They’re loping like gaunt wolv es. 
They’re drawing nearer, like Death sw inging 
his scythe. Poland «v*'! zo down before them 
first. Its famished eople will join them. Your 
turn will come next. The march will never 
halt till the empty bellies have been filled. 
They can’t be filled till the whole of Europe 
has been swamped by revolution, unless . 

He paused again, waiting for encouragemeat. 
When the steady gray eyes still regarded him 
attentively, he continued, “Unless I fill them.” 

“Or unless,” said his Excellency like a man 
commenting on the weather, “I destroy them.” 

There was a deep quiet. So Varensky had 
been a true prophet. It was the end of the 
world they were discussing—the end of truth. 
justice, mercy, everything that was kind. 

“You see my position?” his Excellency 
resumed reasonably. “If I buy from you, I 
prolong the agony; worse still, I run my 
country further into debt. If I give the call 
to arms, many of us will die, but it’s better to 
die fighting than from hunger. Besides, in the 
topsy-turvydom of war, who know s?—we may 
find ourselves arrayed on the winning 
side.” 


| moment later the doors reopened, and his |. 
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—An American business man wno knew 


nothing at all about women. 
\\ 


—A woman you'll call the wickedest !')| 


in the world or the greatest saint. 


You'll thrill in the mys- 
tery and romance that 
draws them together 
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Vanishing Point ' 
By Coningsby Dawson 
Author of “The Kingdom Round the Corner,” “The Gaiden Without Walls,” ete. H 


A master writer personally 
familiar with the vast area 
over which his new novel 
breathlessly sweeps its readers, 
Coningsby Dawson of all pres- 
sent-day authors is best-fitted 
to tell the remarkable story. 
Get a copy; start it tonight; 
and you’ll surrender to— 
real romance. 


HE had tricked Philip 
Hindwood into following 

her from London. 
“My orders were to keep you 
here if once I persuaded you 
inside!” 
Why? Hindwood, who had 
never before taken time for 
intrigues and mystery, was 
soon to find out. 


Illustrated (and most of the new novels are unillustrated these 
days) by James Montgomery Flagg —$2.00 at all bookstores 
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119 West FortietH StREET. New Yor«. 
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Makes dish-washing easier, quicker, cleaner. The Amico 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| die. We’ve had enough of dying. 


| be arriving tonight or tomorrow. 
| them before I left Vienna. 


The Vanishing Point 
Hindwood spoke eagerly. “No one shall 
: I have a 
better solution—bread. My food trains should 
I wired for 
Pll build a wall of 
bread from the Black Sea to the Baltic.” 

‘And who’ll pay you?” 

“No one.” 

The answer had been totally unexpected, 
His Excellency glanced sharply across his 


| shoulder as though seeking advice. Hindwood 


followed his direction and saw to his amaze- 


| ment that the tapestry, hanging behind the 





ormolu table, was agitated. Throughout the 
interview an unseen audience had been present, 
His Excellency turned back. 

“You shall neither give nor sell. I may ad- 
mire your humanity, but in Hungary I forbid 
you to build what you so picturesquely call 
your wall of bread. Austria, as I know, has 
already refused you; in Poland you will re- 
ceive the same answer. Things have advanced 
too far for there to be any harm in telling you; 
moreover, I owe it to you to be frank. I repre- 
sent a class which the democracy of the Allies 
has totally disinherited—the class of the landed 
gentry and the old nobility. The estates of 
men like myself, whether Austrian, Polish, 
Russian, or Hungarian, have been in our 
families for centuries. They were grants from 
Kings for loyalty and services. Now that 
our Kings have been sent into exile, our en- 
tire status is in jeopardy. Tomorrow or the 
next day, where it has not happened already, 
we shall join our Kings in banishment; our 
wealth will be confiscated. The excuse of a 
new war is the chance of European Monarch- 
ists Banded together, we may snatch back our 
authority and set up the thrones which the 
Allies have toppled. So long as the people 
starve, they will follow us. Monarchy is the 
symbol of: their lost contentment; they'll 
fight for it if we make its restoration their 
battle-cry. But if once we were to allow you 
to give them bread...” 

Hindwood sprang to his feet. The time had 
come to play his winning-card. ‘They would 
lay down their arms,” he cried triumphantly 
“They shall lay them down. By tomorrow 
they shall be fed.” 

Again the tapestry rustled. For a moment 
it seemed that some one was about to disclose 
himself. Then all grew quiet. 

“T have given you your answer,” said his 
Excellency. 

Hindwood laughed. “And I can force your 
hand. I shall appeal to the people over your 
head.” 

Without further ceremony, he swung round 
on his heel and departed. 


te regaining the hotel he went in search of 
Santa. She was not there. He betook him- 
self to her room to await her coming. One 


hour, two hours, slipped by. He began to be 
anxious. When he made inquiries of the 
hotel staff, they professed entire ignorance of 
her whereabouts. 

Apart from the concern he felt for her safety, 
she was utterly essential to his plans. It was 


| necessary that he should get in touch with 
| Varensky; without Varensky and his four hun- 


dred veterans he was helpless. When his food 
trains arrived, he would need them. He made 
repeated efforts to rediscover the mildewed bar- 


| racks; every time he missed his direction. For 


| 


fear of spies, he did not dare to ask; he re- 
membered Santa’s warning, that to be seen 
with Varensky meant death. Day faded. 
Darkness fell. She had not returned. 

It was nearing midnight when word reached 
him that the first of his trains was in the freight 
yard. It had been given the right of way from 
Holland and had been rushed straight through 
under an armed guard. He was powerless to 
turn the information to account. W earied 
with anxiety, he had begun to prepare for bed, 
when without knocking the door was burst 
open. Captain Lajos entered. His face was 
haggard. He was fierce and breathless 
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“You’ve heard?” 
“J’ve heard nothing.” 
“She’s been captured.” 
“By whom?” 
“Prince Rogovich.” 
Hindwood clapped his hand to his forehead. 
Either he or this man was mad. 
“Tt’s impossible. Rogovich is dead.” 
“Rogovich is at the palace. He was there 
behind the tapestry this morning. She’s with 
him now, and he’s torturing her.” 
“Then why are you here?” 
“That you may help me rescue her. 
(To be concluded) 


” 


The Glass Cage 


(Continued from page 36) 


and ther she sighed and said, ‘Oh, Daddy, I’ve 
had such a good time!’ 

“An ache of tenderness filled our hearts. 

“The next day it was the same. As I re- 
turned from the city, I found her in the garden, 
surrounded with children. But I thought her 
manner had subtly changed, had gained some- 
thing vibrant long absent in her. And when 
I took her in, in the hallway she said, 

“‘T’ve been playing with Clare and Elizabeth 
and Jimmie,’ and then she went on with a 
perfect string of names, enough altogether to 
dazzle me. 

“The third day it was the same. Coming 
back in the late afternoon, I found her sur- 
rounded with children, and in the hallway, just 
as comically, she told, me the names of all those 
with whom she had been playing. And at 
dinner, as I was preparing to serve, suddenly 
she handed across to me her blue plate and 
cried like a bird: 

“Quick, quick, quick, Daddy!—Fill my 
little plate ’cause I’m so hungry!’ ” 

He stopped abruptly. The Eight-fifteen also 
had stopped—in the yards. I could see that 
for the moment he was unable to go on. 

When finally he mastered himself, his voice 
had changed. ‘You see,” he said softly, “‘it 
was not the air at all, nor the sun—nor that 
hideous tonic. It was the children. 

“We had been keeping her from her natural 
companions, from all the other little children. 
We had been keeping her in a prison, in a 
cage—the small child that we loved. 

“We had not noticed that we kept her in a 
cage, because it was a glass cage. But against 
the transparent walls of that glass cage, her 
little soul had pressed and pressed in wistful 
longing. In longing for small hearts that beat 
to the beat of hers, for the sound of small 
voices attuned to hers, for small hands and 
little loves and joys. In yearning for all those 
small, dear comrades made to play and laugh 
and weep with her. 

“We had kept her in a glass cage—we who 
loved her—and she had pined, and she had 
almost died—of loneliness!” 

Again he was silent. I had been touched 
by his story, and it was partly to conceal 
this emotion that I now exclaimed: 

_“Yes, but you have not kept your promise. 
You were to tell me of a sentence that holds 
you content on the Eight-fifteen!”’ 

“But I have told it to you,” he said. ‘You 
see, every evening, when I get back home, I 
find Celia playing in the garden. Inside the 
hall she reels off the names of all the children 
she plays with. I always pull her on to do it: 
its so amusing to hear her! But the real 
moment is at dinner. We wait for it, Clara 
andI. The moment when Celia hands me her 
blue plate. 
cn. Quick, quick, quick, Daddy!’ she cries. 
Quick, quick, quick!—Fill my little plate! 
Cause I’m so hungry!’ ” 

He beamed; his eyes were wet. “I suppose 
weve grown a little silly, Clara and _ I, 
living in the suburbs,” he said apologetically. 

But it’s sort of nice-silly. 

“And it certainly does help,” he added with 


a smile, “to bear all the horrors of the Eight- 
fifteen!” 

















































































is a perfect dessert. 

























HOT WATER * 


and plenty of it—day 
or night at low cost. 


The convenience, 
ease of operation 
and compact ar- 
rangement make it 
a household neces- 
sity. The flame 
may be easily regu- 
lated with the as- 
surance that perfect combustion elimi- 
nates any possibility of smoke or 
odor. Burner may be readily cleaned 
owing to its simple construction. 
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The “Holyoke” is especially adapted for the home 
in the country where gas is not available. Special 
storage tank not necessary—connect it to the regu- 
lar range boiler without interfering with other con- 
nections. 
Lf your Plumber cannot supply you write us. 
sending his name and address, and we 
will furnish you with detailed information. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


~ ‘Junket 


Is Dainty and Wholesome 


And to quote a housewife who has recently introduced it to her 
household—“‘Junket is the mogt delicious dessert we ever ate. 
My family wants it every day.” 
course, Junket requires milk, but it is health insurance for us.” 
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Then she adds, smiling, “Of 


She told part of the secret of the healthfulness of Junket. It 
is made with milk. Junket is milk in its perfect form. Junket 


Send for our new Junket Recipe Book. 4c in stamps will bring it with a 
sample of Junket Tablets. We will also include a sample of Junket Powder, 
flavored and sweetened, our newest preparation for making Junket. 


THE JUNKET FOLKS, Little Falls, N. Y. 


In Canada, write 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 
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HERE are no other Kitcher Tables like the Porce- 

Namel—the swinging, revolving, disappearing stoo) is 
an exclusive Porce-Name! Feature; 3-ply panel construction 
on front, back and ends; and three coats of snowy-white 
enamel, inside and out, are distinct Porce-Namel advantages. 
No wonder these tables retain their cleanliness, whiteness 
and beauty after years of kitchen-duty. As easy to keep 
clean as a China plate, as convenient as a business desk, as 
strong as a solid block. See the 12 different models at 
acne’ furniture dealer's. Write us for our newest illustrated 
catalog. 


MUTSCHLER BROS. COMPANY 
NAPPANEE, IND. 
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a friend about Good Housekeeping during 
Good Housekeeping Week—April 20th to 
27th. And please read Page 183 carefully. | 





A grown-up book for children— 
Achildren’s book for grown-ups. 
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This Thing Called Party 
Loyalty 
(Continued from page 37) 


day. “What on earth do they mean by it? 
Do they mean loyalty to the past, or to the 
present, or to the future—or do they just mean 
freedom to run this property to please them- 
selves, with no inconvenient questions asked?” 


The Heirloom, Party Loyalty 


HEN the women of America, after a long 

struggle, came into the Promised Land of 
politics, they discovered that they had come 
into possession at the same time of something 
they had not bargained for—namely, a political 
inheritance, a hoary, old heirloom which for 
generations had been handed down from father 
to son of the voting maies. The name of this 
heirloom was party loyalty. It amazed the 
women to observe what an astonishing amount 
of enthusiasm, partisanship, and even yenuine 
devotion the men displayed about their party 
organizations, seemingly without regard to the 
particular principles the organizations were 


| supposed to stand for, or how unscrupulous 


they were in putting those principles into actual 
practise in the government. The loyalty, ap- 
parently, was not to the ideals, but to the party 
organizations as such. 

In addition, it was a matter of amazement 
to the women to discover how extremely 
anxious were the politicians that newcomers 
should evaluate at its proper importance this 
deep, mystical thing called party loyalty, and 
accept it on faith, without question, as part 
and parcel of their political heritage. 

But loyalty is a big word. The newcomers 


| had had no hand in forging either of the party 


organizations, unswerving fidelity to which 
the politicians big and little, the noisy orators, 
and the press were, with one voice, urging 


| upon them. And the closer women came into 
| contact with these same organizations, the 


more clearly they perceived just what faulty, 
blundering, expensive, arrogant, and self-per- 
petuating institutions they were. Nor was 
one a single whit better than the other. Both 
made campaign promises which they did not 
intend to fulfill. Both, when in a tight cor- 


| ner, cheated flagrantly at the polls. In 


short, both did whatever was necessary to win! 
And it was to these organizations, with their 


| palpable faults and follies and defects, that the 


women were asked—nay, urgently commanded 
—to pledge their loyal support. It was a 
bitter dose. Accordingly, there began to arise 
from every corner of the land a loud, angry 
murmur of rebellion, of protest, from women 
who had fought the good fight for the franchise, 
and who held the idealistic conception that 
politics should somehow be made to express 
the conscience and character of the voters. 
And so, bit by bit, they began to dig down 
into the subject of parties and party loyalties, 
in order to see just what were their real obli- 
gations in the matter. How far should they 
be loyal to those old forms, admittedly faulty, 
which, in many instances, worked directly 
against that greater vision of politics as the 
conscience of a nation expressing itself in state 


| action, which was the goal the women were 


stumblingly striving toward? What consti- 
tuted party loyalty anyway? And where did 
individual conscience and freedom of choice 
come in? These were some of the deep ques- 
tions which the women began to put to their 
party leaders. They are still putting them, 
with an increasing earnestness that will not 
be denied. 

The inside truth of the whole matter is that 
men and women view politics in a somewhat 
different light. With men, politics is more or 
less of a game—a game between two rival 
teams. After a man—or a man’s ancestors, 
or his social environment—has once settled 
which of the two big major league teams he 


| intends to back, he is not likely to desert and 


go over to the opposite team, even if it can 
be proved that his own side is not playing fair 
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and square. If, in a great crisis, he pos- 
sesses sufficient courage and strength of 
mind to follow the dictates of his own con- 
science and break away, his erstwhile party 
comrades load him with scornful epithets such 
as “turncoat” and “mugwump,” and he is 
held up to the derision of the partisan press. 
These “‘bolters” or independent thinkers have 
ahard time. Their own party will have none 
of them, and the reactionary hardshells on 
the opposite side are just as fearful of their 
original ideas. Thus they become marked 
men, nonynformists, unwelcome inside the 
ranks. They may try to get over their 
reforms outside the parties, but usually they 
fail. And gradually they are laid on the shelf. 
They become political has-beens. 

The greatest modern example of this par- 
ticular type of progressive, independent leader 
was the late Colonel Roosevelt, who broke 
away from the old reactionary, stand-pat 
Republicans, bolted his party’s ranks, and yet, 
despite his personal popularity and tremendous 

litical prestige, could not swing a sufficient 
body of live, liberal minds into line to support 
him, and so was politically ostracized for years 
and relegated to comparative obscurity outside 
the party councils. It was a victory for the 
old blind and bigoted organization loyalty—a 
loyalty in which the private conscience of the 
individual plays no part. It was a defeat for 
democracy, in which the voters should have 
something to say in shaping the destiny of 
theirland. This particular kind of hide-bound 
loyalty to a party tradition, regardless of 
whether that party is right or wrong, is nothing 
more or less than autocracy, a taking away 
from the individual his conscience and freedom 
of choice, and presenting him in exchange with 
a rubber stamp and the admonition: “Stamp 
on the dotted line. We’ll do the rest, my 
friend!” 

That such a blind loyalty to the party or- 
ganization works irremediable damage to the 
best interest of the country can not be gainsaid. 
For the truth is, the bulk of the business of the 
nation is non-partisan in nature; it could be 
performed equally well by honest, intelligent 
Republicans or honest, intelligent Democrats. 
And all too often this necessary non-partisan 
business of the nation suffers, and valuable 
time is lost, while the two organizations, like 
powerful rival teams, line up against each 
other, fight with bitter partisanship, hammer, 
lambaste, pound, and with lurid, bombastic 
oratory dilate upon the universal and par- | 
ticular wickedness, hereditary and incurable, 
of the opposing side. It would be ludicrous, if | 
the results were not so grave. Democratic 
leaders refuse to vote for Republican measures, 
or vice versa, and a deadlock ensues. Excellent 
bills fail or are blocked, while the old-school 
partisans wrangle over the balance of power. 
Every one recalls the recent disgraceful dead- 
lock in the Senate between the Democrats and 
Republicans, when the stubborn, hide-bound 
elder statesmen of both organizations locked 
horns in a blind partisan struggle to the death 
for leadership, while urgent, remedial measures 
went to pot, and the prosperity of the entire | 
country slid steadily down hill. 





If It Were Business 


_Given the same situation, a group of broad- | 
visioned American businessmen would have 
got down to brass tacks inside of a week and 
arrived at a wise and equitable solution inside 
ofa month. But partisanship obscured prin- | 
ciples; the ancient conception of party loyalty 
obscured individual consciences—and_ the 
country paid. It is still paying. 

This particular ancient brand of party 
loyalty which substitutes partisanship for 
individual conscience and liberty of choice is 
antiquated, out of date. We have no time 
for such idle, enterprise-throttling bombast. | 
In the past, owing to the stupendous develop- 
ment of industry, American men were im- 
mersed in their own private business affairs to 
the exclusion of everything else. The politi- | 
cians naturally took advantage of this in- 
attention on the part of the general public to | 


















































How the Children Enjoy 
These Health-Giving Crackers! 


Get a good-sized sample package of Wheatsworth 
Crackers, the product of natural whole wheat, con- 
taining the life-giving, muscle-making outer layers of 
wheat with their healthful, strengthening, nourishing 
Vitamines, Mineral Salts and Bran. 

How the children revel in the family too, to Wheats- 
these delicious crackers with worth, the cracker that stimu- 


marmalades, fruits, cheese, lates the appetite and fits the 
chocolate, or to ‘“‘mince on” body and mind for bigger, 


















between meals! better work. 

All the flavor of the wheat Today — right now — while 
as Nature nurtured it— you think of it—send the cou- 
crispy, ripe, pure, unproc- pon. It will prove a price- 
essed and unrobbed. less investment in health, 





Treat the children, yes,and happiness and renewed“‘pep.” 
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Generous Sample Package 


F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT CO. 
143 Ave. D, New York City 
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I enclose 4 cents in stamps to pay for postage 
on Free Sample of Wheatsworth Whole Wheat 
Crackers to be sent to me promptly at the ad- 
dress given. ae aon 














111 Summer Camps 


representing 22 different states 
as well as Canada 
present their announcements to you on pages 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 of this issue 


These camps are some of the best in the country, and they represent 
widely separated sections. Each is endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
and is recommended to you as worthy in every way of your patronage, 


If you do not find in these pages the particular type of camp you are 
seeking, or one in the locality you prefer, write our School Depart- 
ment, and we shall be glad to place you in touch with camps meeting 
your requirements. 


Director, the School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street New York City 
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of pure cotton and will not lint. 
It can be used for every house- 
hold and personal use for which 
you want an absorbent material 
—towels for the face and the 
bath, wash cloths, dish towels, 
bibs and so on. 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. 
Dept. HMY 


Send fifty cents for two sam- 
ple towels similar to those 
which you can make by buying 
Boott Toweling by the bolt. 





T 


We have built into our line wearing qualities which enable us to guarantee it indefinitely. The : 


high grade cotton used is doubled twice, then carefully braided on special machines of our own design, 


which results in a line that does not kink, ravel or stretch like other lines and is devoid of splint«rs 
4 its surface body allows the clothes pin a permanent hold. y 
fies the putting up of the line—eliminates tying and knots. 


Clothes can not blow off. The loop simpli 
Guaranteed lengths; is 


trade-marked and obtainable at dealers who consider their customers’ 





Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes 


all feel the same 


% ss §=6if you shake into 
FLA, them some ms 
> 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EAS 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
. or the Feet 

Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens 
the feet and gives new vigor. At night, 
whben your feet are tired, sore and swol- 
len from walking or dancing, Sprinkle 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the bliss of feet without 
an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army & Navy during the war. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


| 
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wants. Asample sent if desired 
SILVER LAKE CO,, 308 Nevada St,, 
Newtonville, Mass. 











Announcing 

two new folios on 
interior decorating 
Originally published as leaf- 
lets, the following have been ex- 


panded into folios and aré delight- 
fully and completely illustrated 


How to paint furniture [| 
How to make rag rugs [_| 
25¢ each postpaid 


Check and enclose remittance with 
name and address 


Furnishings and Decorations 
Good Housekeeping 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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This Thing Called Party 
_ Loyalty 


run the organizations to suit themselves. But 
the day of slackness, of inattention, has passed. 
And with it has passed the old fetish of party 
loyalty. In politics, America, and more 
particularly female America, has her eye fixed 
on the ball. A new era, with regard to both 
our domestic and our foreign obligations js 
upon us. Old political forms and ideas are 
being overhauled, thrown on the rubbish-heap, 
or reconstructed along new, modern lines to 
meet the need of the times. 

Luckily for the country, the women never 
ane that autocratic notion of organization 
loyalty. It is safe to say they never will. It is 
useless for politicians of the old-school type 
to attempt to force it down their throats. And 
more than that—it is dangerous. For it incites 
to open rebellion. It is this rebelliousness, this 
spirit of discontent with the existing party 
organizations with their arrogant, blundering, 
and expensive methods, which has been largely 
responsible for the recent movement toward 
the formulation of a distinct Woman’s Party, 
to be run on modern, plastic, non-partisan 
business lines, in accord with the new spirit 
of individual responsibility in politics. This 
movement, whether wise or unwise at the pres- 
ent juncture, is a sure sign of the times. It is 
a sign that the old regime and the old loyalty 
have passed away. And if the existing organi- 
zations will not yield up their old rigid, parti- 
san-minded ideas of authority and join hands 
with the new moral forces which are moving 
in the world today, they are inevitably bound 
for the nation’s junk-pile, along with other 
dead issues and dead ideas. Moral force, like 
any other force, in order to be effective, must 
have a channel to flow through; and if the old 
political organizations raise obstructions and 
barriers and refuse to give this new force right 
of way, then it will, to a certitude, channelize 
a fresh course for itself. 


The New Loyalty 


The line of cleavage between the old and 
the new school of political thought is very 
clear. The old party loyalty consisted in the 
surrender of the private individual conscience 
of the voter to his organization leaders, and 
then backing them through right and wrong 
and thick and thin. It was blind, lazy, spine- 
less, ignorant. Using ever its rubber-stamp of 
approval, it had no private conscience and 
refused to acquire the same. It was stubborn, 
bitter, and partisan to a degree. The new loy- 


| alty, on the other hand, consists in making the 
| organization express the conscience and charac- 


ter of the individual voters. In a word, the 
people, and not the organizations, rule. Not 
a hide-bound loyalty to leaders, but an awak- 
ened and continuous interest in affairs by the 
great majority of intelligent citizens is held up 


| as the fundamental of good government. 


There was a moment after the suffrage 
amendment was passed, when it seemed as if 
the women might refuse to function inside the 
existing parties and demand another outlet 
for their political energies. But it presently 
became patent to them that for the present it 
would be wiser to work with the means at hand. 
For it was obvious that machinery of some 
description was as necessary in politics as in 
industry. System and organization must ob- 
tain in order to get mass action, prevent over- 
lapping of labor, reduce expense, and accom- 
plish results. The day of independent free- 
lancing outside of party lines is past. Such 
sporadic action gets the country nowhere. It1s 
only by means of sustained public pressure 
through highly organized channels that politi- 
cal legislation is engineered to a successful 
issue nowadays. a 

The necessity, then, for party organization 
the newly enfranchised women saw very 
What they did not see with equal 
clarity was whether the old organizations 
could do the work. Their defects on first sight 


| were so glaring that for a time, their advan- 
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The defects I have already sketched: the an- 


cient conception of party loyalty which negated | 
individual conscience and free choice; bitter | 


partisanship, with the resulting machines 
which blocked necessary legislation; and a 
rigid, autocratic leadership which was averse to 
new blood and new ideas. 

Of their advantages, the chief is that they 
are already in existence, part and parcel of 
our political associations, deeply rooted in the 
life and history of our times. And should they 
be scrapped, something else would immediately 
have to be invented along similar lines. For, 
viewed simply as practical pieces of mechanism 
for getting political work done, the organiza- 
tions now in existence are essentially sound. 
They have stood the acid test of time. They 
still possess that hale ruggedness and vitality 
which come to institutions as well as to men 
after long years of experience and struggle 
with the hard actualities of life. 


Reorganization From the Inside 


What is needed, then, is not scrapping or 
abandoning the party forms already in exis- 
tence, but reorganization from the inside to 
express the modern spirit of the times. This 
political house-cleaning can not be accom- 
plished in a day. In a score of years from now, 
if women are persistent and brave, we may 
begin to see tangible results—particularly in 
local affairs. With the victory for suffrage won, 
the fight is not over. It has only shifted the 
battle-ground. Now women fight from the 
inside, instead of from without. For whenever 
a change or a clean-up is suggested, the old- 
school partisan leaders may be counted on to 
object and to cloud the real issues of the con- 
flict. This they have already done in several 
of the closely contested elections, and with 
some degree of success. In certain cities in 
which the machines were seeking to maintain 
themselves in power, they have cracked the 
whip of this old idea of partisan loyalty to or- 
ganizations over the heads of the bewildered 
and confused newcomers in order to drive them 
into line; they have called to their aid the old- 
school bombastic spellbinders and invoked the 
thunders of the press. In the face of all this 
highly organized propaganda whose object is 
to bamboozle and mislead, it is not surprising 
that the women, in some concrete instances, 
have wavered, given ground, accepted meekly 
the old empty shibboleths and passwords and 
loyalties, and voted exactly as they were told. 
It would have been surprising had they not 
done so. 

In Philadelphia, in the last municipal elec- 
tion, good citizens made a determined effort 
to defeat the Vare Machine—Republican—and 
failed. In New York, Tammany Hall—Demo- 
cratic—overwhelmed the coalition vote. In 
Boston, also, where women voted for the first 
time, the good-government nominee went 
down to ignoble defeat. Commenting upon 
these facts, certain newspapers came out with 
caustic editorials. Said one of them: 

“Women, since their triumphal entry into 
the political arena, have not fulfilled a single 
one of their campaign promises to regenerate 
and purify politics, which remain as messy 
as they ever were. Without a doubt, in the 
recent municipal elections, women, had they 
desired, could have defeated the machines. 
But they did not so will. What, then, are 
we to say of woman’s much vaunted purifying 
influence? Sadly we must admit that, thus far 
at any rate, it is decidedly non est.” 

Such criticism women must endure, for 
although it is grossly unjust, it is, neverthe- 
less, toa certain degree, true. So long as wo- 
men blindly accept empty old passwords and 
loyalties and yield up their own private con- 
Sciences to the party organizations, just so 
long will they fail, and the reactionary press 
will have an opportunity to deride. But as 
time goes on, and they acquire more experience, 
their influence will be more felt. They will no 
longer “belong to the party,” as the phrase 
Now goes. The party will belong to them! For 
that is what the new loyalty means. 


tages, not quite so obvious, were obscured. | 
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“SOFT AS OLD LINEN 


~ AN ABSORBENT SOFT 













WHITE TOILET PAPER ' a 
Scorr Paper COMPANY S. P. Co. 





CHESTER. PA. U.SA- 


Pry ? 
‘99 SCOTT onsen oO: aa a é: 


400 SHEETS — 44 5 INC 


a a 
Feminine Appeal of ScotTissue 


is only partially determined by its texture of linen- 
like softness and pure whiteness,—for this 
masterpiece of paper-making possesses a less 
obvious attribute that is evident only to women 
who, unerringly select that which is superlatively 
fitted to perform an intimate personal service. 


It is unnecessary to explain to such women the 
basic difference which puts ScotTissue in a class 
apart—they readily discover it for themselves. 
ScotTissue is sold in sealed rolls of one thousand 
soft, absorbent sheets and is easy to buy. Ask for 
it by name—SCOTTISSUE. Sample sent free. 










Scotr Parer Company, Chester, Pa., Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


: Become a Nurse 
$25 to $35 a Week 


Y training at home through 

Our correspondence course. 
Twenty years of success—12.- 
000 Graduates. Age, 19 to 60. 
The standard course of home train- 
ing for nursing. Invaluable for the 
woman who wants to become a nurse” 
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Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, ea. then- } 





1 ware, furniture, meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping 
billiard cues, ete. The reliable cement, famous 












Indispensable for the practical nurse. 







since 1876. Major’s Rubber and Leather Cements 


ood—give full satisfaction. ; 
—n three kinds—20c per bottle. At dealers or by mail. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO., New York 


s Health 
happiness demand comfort. 
Train baby early with the 


. KiddieKommode 


{ It folds up 

ij Endorsed by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, physicians, nurseg 
and mothers everywhere. 

OnWy chair of its kind made, One chair 
fills all home and traveling needs, 
Folds up like a book to go into one 


end of a suit case. In dark 
natural wood finish - - $3.75 
Combination Kommode and play chair erg 


finished in whiteenamel - - - - 


= an chair sent prepaid anywhere fn U. S. on receipt of price. 
today, or send dealer's name for free descriptive literatur@s 

















Pruitt Bros., Box 3425, Grand Junction, Iowa 















Entire tuition earned in a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial. Money refunded if 

dissatisfied. Send for catalog. 

| THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


SAVE 
MONEY 











Let Your Heating Plant 
Supply Hot Water 
7 Months Out of the Year 


Have constant supply of hot water 
without cost for gas or other fuel. 
Let your furnace or heating boiler 
heat the water by connecting on 
the Excelso Heater. 

Quickly installed. Requires no 
attention. Soon pays for itself. 
Thousands in use. Endorsed by 
all boiler manufacturers and 








lumbing jobbers. Sold on money- 
Sook guarantee. 

Write today for details and folder 
No. 106. State method of heat- 
ing used. 


EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
119 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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*‘Jap-a-lac Certainly Wears 


on Floors’’ 


“Yes, it’s been several years since werefinished this floor with 
Jap-a-lac. This coat will be good for several years more.” 
Why not let Jap-a-lac Household Finishes lower the 
cost of upkeep in your home? It will save your floors, 
woodwork, linoleum, and will materially enhance the value 
of your furniture. 
You'll find a Jap-a-lac dealer in your neighborhood— 
they are everywhere. Be sure to ask for genuine Jap-a-lac. 


JAPALAC WITH GENUINE 


P-A-LAL 
HOUSEHOLD FINISHES 


BOE Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained 


THE4E.LITTLE SHOE 
. } Ue = women; all go oTe a 

=—| et tn te? clubs, t t houses; uncrowdec 
has this message for you, Py Hee oP field: fine living; quick advancement : 
Z aH thods rse y leading 
of slenderized ankles and s Eure stemhere Write tor PRE 
Dae oi BOOK, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity.” 

saad feet ea ry Lewis Hotel Training School, 

j Room 2413. Washington, D. C. 





The Switch Right Under Your Thumb 


N° more scorched linen. No eternal question, ‘Is the 
* current on or off?” The Beaver Switch Plug com- 
bines plug and switch right on the iron, Red and 
black push buttons to indicate curene a s 
eaver Switc ug put on your iron today—at yor 
electrica) dealer's. 


BEAVER MACHINE & TOOL Co., INC. 


Factory: Sales Office: 
Newark, N, J. 50 Church of N. Y. C. 
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Adventures In Captivity 
(Continued from page 73) 


elephants snapped as if they had been but 
leather cords. It was Charley, the great 
leader, who swung his tremendous bulk from 
the ground and ripped through the canvas 
walls of the animal tent with the others follow- 
ing him in a mad, senseless stampede. Through 
the open lot they came, Charlie in the lead, his 
trunk raised high in the air, his small eyes 
bloodshot, his triangular under-lip hanging 
pendulously. Men and horses scattered before 
that terrific, thudding mass of heavy feet and 
bodies. Down they charged upon the stable 
tents, where the pageant horses fled before 
them, rearing and snorting with terror—all 
but one. 

For Sammy stood there motionless in the 
direct path of the onrushing elephants. His 
ears were cocked forward, and his eyes wore 
a surprised and troubled look, but he only 
snorted a little and braced himself as if to meet 
the shock of the herd. Another instant and 
he would have been engulfed by those terrible 
stamping feet. But in that space of a breath, 
Charlie, the huge leader, swayed ever so 
slightly in his lumbering rush, threw his trunk 
around Sammy’s neck, swung him crashing 
into a pile of hay at the side of the tent. Then 
he plunged on, trumpeting madly, and there 
was havoc in the wake of the elephants’ 
stampede. 

The rain came pounding on the earth like 
small, leaden pellets. Little by little the 
terror went out of the hearts of the gray breth- 
ren, and they came to a halt by a grove of 
eucalyptus trees and stood there looking hum- 
ble and worried. When the tent men came up 
to them, they were glad enough to return to 
the shelter of their stalls, walking in a single 
line, holding each other’s tails with the tips of 
their trunks, looking for all the world like chil- 
dren who had been bad and were repentant for 
the mischief they had caused. 


S° it was that Sammy, the baby horse, was 

spared to the world. But his theatrical 
career was almost ended, for in throwing his 
friend to safety, Charley had unwittingly done 
the baby horse an injury. A sharp stake had 
lacerated his flank when he fell, and the wound 
was ugly and slow in healing. It marred the 
perfect whiteness of his body and ruined him 
as an actor. The trainer of all the animals 
liked Sammy and would not force him to lie 
down upon the sore side; neither was it possible 
for the ugly wound to be displayed to the 
public. So his act with Charlie was cut from 
the program, and he appeared only in the 
parades and in the pageant which preceded 
each performance. 

But for all that he still trotted gayly, decked 
out in his blanket of red and gold, and each 
time Charlie thudded by, the baby horse would 
whinny eagerly and toss his mane. Then the 
big elephant would stretch out his long, 
wrinkled trunk and touch for the barest in- 
stant the soft, white nose. It was like the 
greeting of two charming aristocrats and had 
something of old world courtesy about it. 
Charlie was still in disgrace because he had led 
the herd into mischief, but to Sammy he wa% 
a hero and a well-beloved friend. 

Then misfortune descended upon the circus 
and caught in its sorrowful whirl the two 
friends of whom I was so fond. For the owner 
died, and in the wake of death there came 
legal battles and litigation. In the end, the 
human performers drifted into other organi- 
zations. The trainer of all the animals went 
eastward to a great city, and the animals were 
sold. For Charlie the change was not such @ 
bad one, for he found a home in the menagerie 
of a great moving picture studio’where he had 
a cement-floored barn all to himself and & 
large pile of hay to munch on. His circus 
training stood him now in good stead, for he 
was accustomed to obey orders, and he seemed 
to take a certain saturnine pleasure in his 
work before the camera. He was by turns an 
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Indian elephant carrying a rajah on his back, 
a lone bull in the depths of the jungle, and a 
lumbering doctor who carried a medicine case 
and attended Joey, the orang-outang, who had 
eaten too many peanuts. 

But Sammy was not fortunate enough to 
continue his theatrical career. He had never 
been a trick horse, and he was old. It would 
not be long, said the circus men, before he 
would show his age, and he would not look 
well trotting in the pageants and parades with 
younger and livelier horses. 

So he was sold—and it must have been for a 
very small amount—to an Italian groceryman 
who had fierce, black mustachios and a beam- 
ing smile. He loved Sammy, the baby horse, 
and I came by accident on my friend of the 
circus, rejoiced to find him in suchkindly hands. 


T was a hot day such as only a Southern 
California springtime knows, but Sammy 
seemed cool and comfortable. He was wearing 
a neat straw hat through which his big, white 
ears stood up, and the strings were tied under 
his chin in a flaring bowknot. The flies were 
circling about him as he stood outside the little 
grocery store, waiting for the proprietor to 
load the delivery wagon which he drew, but 
they did not annoy him. Fora cloth had been 
tied to the harness so that it protected the 
slowly healing wound on his flank. 

I stopped and rubbed his nose, and he 
nuzzled against my hand, his big, brown eyes 
surveying me with affectionate surprise. The 
kindly Italian beamed upon me as he carried 
the box of groceries out from the store and 





shoved it into the wagon. He was pleased 
to know that I was a friend of Sammy’s. 

“A fine horse,” he assured me earnestly. 
Like a child he was, so trusting and gentle and 
such a willing worker. 

He felt underneath the neat straw hat to see 
if the sponge there was cool enough and wet 
enough. It wasn’t quite, so he dipped it into 
fresh, cool water, and when he mounted the 
seat of the wagon and shook the lines over 
Sammy’s back ever so lightly, the baby horse 
trotted happily away with high, prancing steps 
that said more clearly than words, “I am doing 
this because I like to, not because I have to.” 
The plumy forelock swung between his eyes, 
and the straw hat was tilted rakishly forward. 
His lovely mane tossed on his neck like spray, 
and the little square of cloth over his flank 
flapped gaily. He had no blaring band, no 
blanket of red and gold. The magic of the 
circus was gone. Yet he was happy, for he 
was well loved. 

I saw them often that spring, the baby 
horse and the big gray elephant, for at the 
motion picture studio where Charlie lived I 
was a frequent visitor, and I made it a point to 
go almost daily to the grocery store which 


Sammy owned. I always took a lump of sugar i 


or an apple to the big, white horse, and many 
times, as he munched comfortably on the 
offerings I had brought him, I wished that I | 
might tell him about Charlie. I wished the two 
could meet again, and I wondered if they 


would remember and like each other as they | | 


had in their days in the sawdust ring. 

It was some weeks afterward that misfor- 
tune came upon the baby horse and his owner, 
the kindly Italian. Almost daily I had seen 
Sammy trotting happily along the street with 
his load of groceries, his neat straw hat some- 
times ornamented with a rose or a little green 
feather. I would see him, too, at lunch time, 
with all his headgear removed and his feed box 
placed on a pile of empty boxes so that he 
barely had to lower his head to eat. At such 
times he always stood with his front feet on 
the sidewalk, his big body half blocking the 
traffic. But no one minded, for every one liked 
the friendly, old horse with his big, brown eyes 
and soft, wrinkly nose. Many who passed 
gave him little donations of food: an apple, a 
Plece of cake, a bit of candy. Sammy accepted 
any attention gratefully, and the kindly 
Italian beamed on all those passers-by who 
Stopped to pet the baby horse. 

here came a week which I spent away from 
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THE BEAUTY OF PEARL 


HEN you screen your porch, you add a delight- 
ful living room or sleeping porch — protected 
from germ-carrying insects. 
When screening, specify PEARL WIRE CLOTH. Due 
to its smooth, metallic finish, it is very lasting—there- 
fore most economical, besides being most handsome 


and sanitary. 
gy 3 The genuine has two copper wires in the selvage. 
There's a retailer near you who sells and recommends 
G&B PEARL for permanently screening doors, windows 
and porches. See him or write us direct for samples and 
literature. Address Dept.“ H"’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 


Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heavye 
The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells ““PEARL”’ 
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Hit 
| of floor, table and bridge | An intensely absorbing story of Colorado’s 
Hill lamps with quiet charm || “Charmed Land.” Complete description of 
and cultured elegance. |] America’s loveliest vacation spot. Accurate 





information— —. — pictures —everything 
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WESTONTE youneed toknow. Write today for your copy. 
faba) \ ON P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


ZAMPFES | C.B.&Q.R.R., Chicago, Ill. poe 
Send for our beautifully illustrated Vacation fares to the Summer urlington| 
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WESTGATE MFG. CO., Ann Arbor, Michigan on the Burlington 
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| The White Wish 


p the hot and noisy city, and when I returned and 

: | passed along the street by the little grocery 

e 4 store, Sammy was not outside, and there was 

7 2) a4 Dd /new and unknown name on the windows of 

/ ¢ gy e ‘e . | the shop. When I enquired within, I missed 
another friend, the swarthy proprietor with the 

Y 


re fierce, black mustachios. He was ill, they told 


a rs 
i> é ‘a - oe me, and the grocery store had been sold. 

: 1) Nf . : as I went to see him at the hospital, and the 
Om [ 1€ JHaAs Olfl O LCT mustachios looked oddly black against the 
oF, iy Y waxen pallor of his face. But he smiled at me 
: | and said extravagant things about the flowers 
had brought to him. There were debts, he told 
me hesitatingly, and the money from the sale 
of the store would have to go for hospital ex- 
penses and for the comfort of the family back 
in Italy. If he died—his dark eyes were fixed 
| pleadingly on mine—Sammy would have to be 
sold. Could I see, perhaps, that some one nice 
would buy him, some one who would make 

; much of him? 

He had kept Sammy so nice and clean, he 
| said, “like a child.” Perhaps I would tell 
| whoever bought him about keeping the cloth 
| over the sore place on his flank, and tell them 

about the straw hat with the sponge inside it 
for hot summer days? 
I promised, near to tears. For I knew some- 
| how that the kindly Italian would not give 
} | Sammy another lump of sugar; would never 
comb his mane or pile up the boxes so that he 
' could eat without effort. 

I could not fulfill my promise, though I tried 
hard enough. The people who now owned the 
grocery store had a horse of their own and did 

| not want Sammy. A dealer sold him, and the 
money paid the funeral expenses of the man 
who had been such a good friend to the baby 

| horse. 
| I lost track of my friend and for months 
| did not see him. When I did, I could have cried 
| for rage. I caught sight of him from a street 
car window, and we were past before I realized 
that the dejected-looking horse I had seen, 
hitched to a huge wagon filled with heavy 
| lumber, was Sammy who had aforetime trot- 
| ted so gaily and so happily. His mane was 
| tangled and unkempt; his once snowy sides 
were rough and matted with grime. The healed 
| sore on his side had broken open again, by the 
rubbing of the harness, and it was laid bare to 
the torturing flies. It was hot, and his head was 
hanging. The once plumy forelock was now 
| only a wisp that hung limply between his eyes. 
I descended at the next stop, four long 
blocks away. Hurriedly I ran back, but Sammy 


YU he h d Hf i If _ we 3 _ in o ween at - 
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It was then that I made the, white wish. I 


S soon as you pu our evenin on it wished desperately—and it was almost a prayer 
y e : ib-aria —that something might happen so that Sammy 


will be hard for me to realize that you might be happy once more, that he might spend 
have a corset under it. What is it about that particular his few remaining years with people who wee 
corset that enables you to wear everything with such him and would care for him. I had seen oh 
: > > 7 . horses on the streets, thin and sad-looking, 
charming naturalness? Fit? Well, it surely deserves to their ribs outlined pitifully under their gaunt 
be called ‘Glove-Fitting’.” ; sides. I could not bear to think of my friend 
Fit ending his life so. j ; ; 
That is the great essential son models to choose from. ae ——— pe Nap yn be -~ a 
in acorset if you will have Each one fits flawlessly— esate pe Pri ~ Berg The Peep Air gh ie” 
the finished effect create an youcan fee/ the difference in have said that I was bringing bad luck upon 
illusion ofuncorseted charm. comfort and freedom, and myself by making it. 
There are a great many _ see it in the beauty of your 7” 
: i ; NE day, long afterward, I was visiting the 
beautifully tailored Thom- silhouette. mere picture studio where Charlie lived. 
175 Models—*,it# se py syed And as we waited, the trainer and I, ee = 
cameras to be set up by the outer wall of the 
GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. menagerie where the four-footed actors were 


New York San Francisco Chicago kept, I saw a file of decrepit old horses being 


THOMSON'S driven past, shouted at and lashed into line 


by a mounted cowboy. 
ment of 


66 
. “4 ad “Lion food,” was the laconic com 
Glove aa ‘Fi t tin the trainer. ; 
I shuddered at the thought of it. And asif 
CORSETS the lions in the cages behind us had scented 
blood from afar, they began to pace restlessly 
‘and to roar impatiently. Some of the old 
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Is it costing you 
foo much 


The cost of living has shown practically no decline during 





What does GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 
do for you? 


Good Housekeeping 
Institute is a practical 
kitchen-home-testing 
laboratory conducted 
by Good Housekeep- 
ing magazine, and 
comprising the De- 
partment of House- 
hold Engineering and 
the Department of 
Cookery. Among its 
services to you are 
the following: 

1. 250rmore new reci- 
pesa month published 
in Good Housekeeping 
and tested first in the 
kitchen - laboratories 
of the Department of 
Cookery. 

2. Suggestions for 
budgeting expenses, 
and buying with mini- 
mum of expense, in 
each issue of Good 
Housekeeping. 

3. Suggestions forthe 
expert operation of 
electrical and other 
mechanical household 
devices toincrease ef- 
ficiency and to insure 
constant use. 

4. Technical articles 
on home management, 
service problems, 
cooking,canning, bak- 
ing, etc. 

5. Free advisory ser- 
vice on any personal 
or specific problem of 
home management. A 
stamped envelope all 
that is necessary. 

6. Frequent bulletins 
on any of the above 
subjects expanded to 
booklet size, and, pub- 
lished at a nominal 
charge. 

7. Guaranteed mer- 
chandise. Everything 
advertised in Good 
Housekeeping is 
guaranteed. Every 
household device is 
tested for efficiency 
and value under con- 
ditions approximat- 
ing those in the aver- 
age home. Every 
food product 
is tested for 
purity. 
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the past year. To save, therefore, it is necessary to budget ey 


your expenses, to apportion them properly, to buy expert- 
ly, to economize while increasing comfort. You can doit. 


Join 
Goop HousEKEEPING 


INSTITUTE 
without charge 


The famous Good Housekeeping Institute con- 
ducted by Good Housekeeping magazine under 
the direction of experts is at your disposal 
through the pages of the magazine and by a 
direct personal service. Now, of all times, it 
can help you—and at no cost to yourself. 


April 20th to 27th 
Goop HousEKEEPING WEEK 


Throughout the United States, Good House- 
keeping Week is being celebrated from April 
20th to 27th. To signalize it, Good House- 
keeping is offering you without charge a mem- 
bership in Good Housekeeping Institute where- 
by you are entitled to all its services. You 
will be registered and your membership card 
will be mailed upon receipt of the coupon be- 
low. 





Save 
10% of 
your home 

expenses 


Other services 
rendered by GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


All of the following 
services are at the 
disposal of ‘readers 
of Good Housekeep- 
ing without cost. 
Among them are: 


1. Department of 
Food, Sanitation and 
Health. Conducted 
by Dr. H. W. Wiley. 
Also the League for 
Longer Life. 


2. National and 
New York shopping 
service for wearing 
apparel. 

3. Home Dressmak- 
ing Course. Full di- 
rections and illus- 
trations. Alsoevery 
month a complete 
Fashion Depart- 
ment of 12 to 15 
pages, showing the 
current trend and 
forecasting future 
fashions. Crochet 
Dept. by Anne Orr. 
4. Entertainment 
Department. If you 
want to giveaparty, 
Good Housekeeping 
Entertainment Edi- 
tor will tell you 
just what to do and 
furnish the mate- 
rial. 

5. Interior Decorat- 
ing Course. Acourse 
in home furnishing 
and interior deco- 
rating without 
charge to readers. 
6. Health and beau- 
ty. Aregular month- 
ly department con- 
ducted by Nora Mul- 
lane, together with 
a free _ advisory 
service. 

7. Child training. 
Articles by the most 
famous experts in 
the country on the 
important problem 
of child training. 











| Goon HoUSEKEEPING 
It COSTS you 1 Department AWR 
| 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Please register me, without charge, a member 


s 
Trio thing : of Good Housekeeping Institute and send me my 
| 


membership card. 


Name 


Mail this coupon | 
today | 
I 
1 
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In connection with the name WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
on a package of cocoa or chocolate the figure of “La Belle 
Chocolatiere” stands for “quality, high grade, purity.” 

. The standards of the world. 

WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., Dorchester, «Mass. 


Established 1780 




















BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 
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Adventures In Captivity 


horses raised their heads, and I saw the whites 


of their eyes as they plunged in terror. But | 


most of them plodded heavily, lost to every- 
thing but the dull apathy of their misery. 

“Jt seems like a hard end,” the trainer was 
saying, “and yet it is a mercy when you think 
of it. Poor old hacks, worked to death, cast 
aside when their usefulness is past. The gun- 
shot that puts them out of their suffering is a 
blessing —and the lions must be fed some way.” 

As he spoke, a second file of the doomed 
horses plodded slowly past us on the road, 
their heads hanging as if they sensed the fate 
that awaited them. I knew the trainer was 
right, and yet I pitied them from the bottom of 
my heart and wished thut I could take them all 
and pet them back to health and plumpness. 

Then, as I watched, I saw at the end of the 
file, a big, white horse with a wisp of forelock 
that swung between his eyes; a horse with 
trusting, brown eyes and a big, crusted sore on 


his flank. His coat was rough now, butit hinted | 
somehow of a one-time softness due to care | 
and tenderness. He walked slowly, and there | 


was no happiness in the heavy thud of his big 
hoofs. But I knew him at once, and I heard 
myself calling chokingly to him, 

“Sammy—Sammy!” 

He turned his head, cocked his ears, and his 
brown eyes sought me out. Then, as I ran to 
him, he whinnied and thrust his nose against 
my shoulder. 

“Tt’s the baby horse!” I was saying over 
and over to the cowboy who swung around in 
his saddle and shouted at me. 





THE trainer, the director, and the actors 

crowded around me, asking questions, 
staring curiously. And I told them, incoher- 
ently enough, the story of Sammy as I knew 
it, and how I wanted nothing in the world so 
much as to see him happy once more. 

The cowboy lost patience. To him Sammy 
was.only another morsel of meat for the lions; 
I, but,an intruder who delayed the line of the 
death march. The trainer drew me away 
almost forcibly, for I felt that with my arms 
about Sammy’s neck he was safe—and as if he, 
too, knew that I was trying to save him from 
his doom, the baby horse followed me and 
stretched out his soft, wrinkly nose. 

The cowboy leaned out in his saddle, and a 
long, leather whip cut the air with a whistling 
flash. It fell across Sammy’s neck, and he 
whinnied shrilly and reared. I cried out, and 
the trainer cursed whole-heartedly. The di- 
rector said sharply that there was no reason for 
being brutal—and then— 

Inside the big, cement-floored barn there was 
a muffled stamping and a terrific blast of trum- 
peting. There came the sound of a jangling, 
iron chain that snapped like a slender cord, 
and out from the doors thudded a huge, gray 
bedy, eyes gleaming red, trunk lifted high, 
under-lip hanging pendulously. 

“Run—run!” The director was shouting, 
and in a panic of fear, men and horses went 
racing wildly in all directions. 

Only the trainer stood his ground; only the 
trainer—and Sammy. 

For the baby horse was standing with his 
knotted, old legs spread apart, his ears cocked 
forward, his nostrils quivering. Perhaps it was 
the elephant scent that he remembered and 
loved, or perhaps it was the sight of the gray 
bulk careening down upon him that brought 
back a thrill of memory and banished the 
thought of fear from his mind. Another instant, 
and the big elephant had come to a full stop, 
half hidden by a voluminous cloud of dust, and 
Charlie, the old circus veteran, had stretched 
out his trunk and was fondling the neck and 
Sides of the horse whose friend he had been in 
olden times. 

For an instant Sammy stood there, trem- 
bling the whites of his eyes showing. Then,as 
if memory had come to him, too, he whinnied 


and with ‘his white, wrinkly nose he nuzzled 
the rough. gray trunk that was creeping aflec- 
tionately over him 
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The ALADDIN 


Comfort Set 
for Babies 


THE CLEVELAND 
METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
7514 Platt Ave., Cleveland 


Also makers of New Perfection 
Oil Stoves, Ovens and 
Water Heaters 


‘ALADDIN | 
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porcelain finished metal bath 





_ AN American paid three-quarters of a 

million dollars for the painting of 
Gainesborough’s “Blue Boy.” Your little 
boy or girl is worth more than the famed 
“Blue Boy” and deserves the comforts 
that Aladdin can bring. 


A cozy white and blue bath with 
corners smooth and round as a sea le, 
makes baby comfortable and safe. No 
chance for hurts or bumps. 

Light, sanitary, easy to clean, this 


ives pleasure to 


mother as well as baby. Made for everyday use 
it does not dent or scratch. 

Then, there is the Aladdin Aluminum Tea- 
kettle to heat the water quickly, to warm milk or 


cook 


gruel. Ani 
the kettle into a 


enious aluminum inset converts 


ouble boiler. 


The Aladdin White Enamel Wash Basin, as 
graceful as a bird bath, completes the practical 
Aladdin Baby Comfort Set. Any one of these 
items is desirable, together they are charming. 

Aladdin Utensils are always identified by the 
Red Aladdin Label on the enameled steel and by 


the Aladdin 


At foremost 


department stores. 


See. 





uality mark on the aluminum. 


ardware, housefurnishing and 


Uiensils 
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Numerous mechanical 

improvements of the 

New Voss Sea Wave 

Washer Model B have 

crowned it king of elec- 

tric washers. No cor- 

rugations or rubbing 

devices in it. Oscil- 

lating copper tub gives 

the water a long, quick 

throw like the swirling, Model B 
dashing sea waves, thereby cleansing rapidly, ae 2 
yet without injury to even the finest laces. 


The housewife who places her confidence in this , 
sturdy helper will not be deceived. It is a handsome, smooth-running, 
capable washer whose simplicity and general stability make it one of 
the absolutely dependable fixtures of the home. 


SS SEA WAVE WASHER 


for Lvery Household 


New prices made to conform with present thrift conditions 
place this wonderful washer within 
Another Popular Voss Model the means of every industrious family. 
The terms are so easy “‘you will never 
miss the money.” The washer itself 
will last a lifetime and give good 
service all the time. Considering the 
sterling quality of every part of Voss 
Washers, there was never a washer made that 
gives you greater returns for the money. 


“How to Select the Washer You Need” is the 
title of an interesting booklet, giving valuable 
information on washers and describing the Voss 
Voss Triple Tub Washer which operates by gasoline line. Copy mailed on request. 
engine or electric motor. Patented draining system ’ 


eliminates lifting water from ‘tubs. Thousands of , 
homes enjoy the Voss Triple Tub Washer. Ask your dealer to show you the Voss line 


Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., Davenport, lowa. 


THE FIRST WASHER MADE 45 YEARS AGO WAS A VOSS 
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The White Wish 


No one thought to separate them. The 
cowboy was herding the terrified horses to- 
gether; the studio men were collecting the 
scattered camera cases, screens, and mega- 
phones. Then the trainer went resolutely 
toward Charlie, the elephant, and the old, 
white horse. The elephant thought Sammy 
was to be aurt, and he moved slightly, so that 
his great bulk loomed protectingly in front of 
his friend. 

“It’s all right,” the trainer was saying 
soothingly, “I’m not going to hurt him; hon- 
est I’m not.” 

But still the wrinkled old elephant stood his 
ground, his trunk resting lightly on Sammy’s 
neck, and his small eyes gleamed threaten- 
ingly. 

“The lions are going .o have a hard time 
getting the carcass of that horse,” the director 
remarked with satisfaction. 

“Lions be hanged!” said the trainer suc- 
cinctly. “I’m going to buy him myself!” 

So now Sammy lives in a comfortable pasture 
near the studio, and in the winter time he 
shares the stable of Charlie, the veteran actor. 
He is plump and clean once more, and his coat 
has the softness of a kitten’s fur. The studio 
men chaff the trainer sometimes about the 
horse he snatched from the lion’s menu card. 
But he knows, and I know, that Charlie, the 
elephant, was responsible. Charlie and—I 
hope—the wish I made so desperately that day. 
It was a white wish, but it came true. I am 
ryt sorry that the Siwash chief can not know 
of it. 


A Correction 


In the article “This Tariff Is Your Tariff” 
in the March Good Housekeeping it was stated 
that if the American Valuation plan were 
adopted by Congress, “‘American manufacturers 
of china dinner sets will be able to raise their 
prices 80 percent, simply because they won’t 
have any competition from the outside world.” 
This was an error, for, had the Fordney Tariff 
Bill been enacted, the cost to the public of the 
Czecho-Slovakian set of china referred to would 
have been increased only about 45_ percent, 
and obviously a comparable American-made 
set of china could not have been increased 80 
percent, unless the tariff had operated to cut 
off importations entirely. 

It was unfortunate that these errors occurred 
to mar an article whose sole purpose was to 
explain to the readers of Good Housekeeping 
what would be the probable result of a tariff 
based upon the American Valuation plan. It 
is only fair to add, however, that this plan was 
dropped by the Senate Committee which was 
considering the Fordney Bill. What plan will 
finally be written into the tariff bill no one 
knows as this is written. We can only hope 
that it will be fair to both manufacturer and 
consumer. 


Have You Had Your 
Vitamines 
(Continued from page 80) 


vitamine exists particularly in those parts of 
the plants where there is the least fat—in the 
leaves of the vegetables and plants partic- 
ularly of alfalfa, clover, lettuce, cabbage, etc. 
When we examine the fatty parts of plants, 
they are either entirely free of vitamine con- 
tent, or if they do contain a vitamine, it is usu- 
ally the B vitamine, said to be soluble in water. 

The fats in which vitamines are found in the 
animal organism are not the white, colorless 
fats of the body, but those that are yellow- 
colored, as the fat of the egg yolk. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that some 
authorities claim that yellow Indian corn has 
a higher B vitamine content than the white 
Indiancorn. Allattempts, however, to connect 
the vitamine with the yellow coloring matter of 
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The Seeger One-Piece 
Porcelain Interior 






_ 


ORIGINAL 
SIPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 





_— STANDARD 


OF THE 
AMERICAN HOME 















The function of a refrigerator is to conserve food—as economically, as hygienically and for as 
long a time as possible. 

Seeger Original Siphon Refrigerators have for many years and in various capacities always filled 
these requirements to the utmost degree. Each successive year has witnessed added improve- 
ments, until today the Seeger stands for the ultimate in refrigeration value and efficiency. 

The design shown above is one of our 1922 models, embodying our new One-Piece Porcelain 
Interior and the White Oak Flush (no panel) Exterior. 

Its dignity of finish and its positive hygienic qualities recommend it everywhere. 

Upon written request, we will gladly furnish a list of Railways, Hospitals, Hotels, Apartments and U.S. Government 
Institutions — including the Army, Navy, Aviation, Public Health and Shipping Boards—equipped with’ Seeger 
Refrigeration. Catalog on request. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities. 
BOSTON, MASS.. 82 Washington St. 


NEW YORK CITY, 399 Madison A J , i - 
3 SAN FRANCISCO, 715 Indiana St. 


¥e. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 311 Terminal Sales Bldg 
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100 Steps to Make a 
Cup of Coffee! 


Women are amazed to know that it takes 106 
steps in the average kitchen to make a pot of 
coffee. But scientific investigation has proven 
that is the fact. 


And yet the coffee can be prepared with only 
15 steps! | 


This is one of the amazing facts established by 
the study of kitchen work made by leading 
Domestic Scientists and Mr. Harrington Emerson, 
the famous Efficiency Engineer. 


They found by exhaustive experiments that 
996 steps are taken to get a simple dinner in an 
average kitchen. That, in the American home, 
2,113 steps are taken every day to get three 
simple meals. Thousands were spent on these 
studics. Steps were accurately counted with 
pedometers, and stop-watches recorded the time. 


They ended kitchen drudgery 


Mr. Emerson’s experiments are the most im- 
portant ever made for housewives. 


They proved conclusively that 1,592 of the daily 
steps in the average home are unnecessary. 


He showed definitely the way to end the heavy 
toil that wears away the lives of countless women. 


He accomplished these astounding savings with a 
Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. He proved that the 
same cooks who took 996 steps to get dinner without 
a Napanee could. get. the same meal in the same 
kitchen with. only: 262 steps when using a Napanee. 
They saved 734,steps on this meal alone. 


This book tells 


Mr. Emerson’s experiments will show you simply 
and clearly how to make these amazing savings with 


‘Napanee 
Dutch Kitchenet 


May 1922 Good Housekeeping 


Women do not know how many needless steps they take 





. 
KITCHENET 


a Napanee on every dish you prepare in your own 
kitchen. Everyone is reading it because it proves 
in a new way how easily you can end the strain 
and slavery of kitchen work and be free to enjoy 
yourself out of your kitchen. It brings you the help 
that science gives. 


The Napanee is the highest form of scientific 
efhciency applied to the kitchen. It is not like 
ordinary kitchen cabinets. Its newer, greater aids 
are the reasons for the amazing savings it brings you. 
Your dealer will show you these superiorities. Send, 
too, for the book and get all the facts about these 
astonishing kitchen economies. 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 
Dept. 305, Nappanee, Indiana 


Please send me “Scientific Studies of Kitchen 
Work,” giving the report of the tests made by the 


Emerson Engineers on the preparation of meals. 


Name __ Sa EN 








Address 











Have You Had Your 
Vitamines 


vegetablesand the yellow coloring matterof but- 
ter and egg fat, have ended in disappointment. 

Further, it seems that those animals that eat 
the most leaf vegetables, such as the cow, have 
a larger percentage of A vitamine in the fats 
which attach themselves to the vital organs, 
such as the kidneys, than is found in animals 
that eat less of the leaf vegetables. This is 
illustrated by the fact that while beef fat which 
is obtained from the entrails and other vital 
organs contains a notable quantity of vitamine 
A, pork fat seems to be entirely devoid of 
any vitamine principle. Thus, if a margarin is 
made from neutral lard and a portion of beef 
fat derived from the vital organs and churned 
with milk, the vitamine. content of this prepa- 
ration will be derived wholly from the milk 
and the beef fat. On the other hand, if the 
margarin is made up exclusively of vegetable 
oils, the only vitamine content therein will be 
that derived from the milk with which it is 
churned. There is a practical point here in 
the dietary which ought not be forgotten. 
The pregnant woman ought not to be fed 
margarin instead of butter, nor should a grow- 
ingchild. On the other hand, a grown man or 
wothan, especially if engaged in active labor, 
may eat margarin without danger if leaf vege- 
tables form part of the diet. 


Explanation of the Table 


Referring again to the method of determining 
the active vitamines, it is evident that no ex- 
pression of percentages is possible. 

1. Foods which quickly produce a dietary 
disease due to lack of vitamines and which 
exert no curative effect on the disease when 
already established contain no measurable 
content of the particular vitamine in question 
and are, therefore, designated by zero. (°). 

2. Foods which may produce after long 
use any disease due to vitamine insufficiency 
and which exert only a slow salutary effect 
on the established disease are designated by 
one plus. +). 

3. Foods which produce no vitamine de- 
ficiency disease and exert a more powerful 
effect in removing an established disease 
than the preceding are designated by two 
pluses. (+++). 

4. Foods which exert a still more prompt 
eradication of an established vitamine de- 
ficiency disease are designated by three 
pluses. (+--+). 

5. Foods which exert an optimum effect 
in removing an established vitamine de- 
ficiency disease are designated by four 
pluses. (+-++-++). 

Classes 5, 4, 3 and 2 are also graded in 
the same manner by their ability to prevent 
a dietary deficiency disease by minimal 
amounts. The least quantity of such food is 
from the type represented by number five rising 
by progressively increasing amounts to class 2. 

For the guidance of readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, I am giving some of our principal food 
products, marking the vitamines as A, B, and 
, and underneath them with pluses or zeros 
to show the relative activity of these three 
vitamines. A very extensive investigation as 
to the source of these vitamines, and their 
telative abundance, has been made both in 


England and in this country, and the data | 
which have been reported are often conflicting. | 


For instance, take the case of cabbage. The 
British authorities give the relative proportions 
of vitamines in raw cabbage, cooked cabbage, 
dried cabbage, and canned cabbage. In the 
taw cabbage all three vitamines are found. 
The C vitamine is most abundant, repre- 
sented by three pluses; the A vitamine by two 
pluses, while the B vitamine is represented 
by one plus. In cooked cabbage, vitamine 
, 8 represented by one plus; vitamine A 
isappears altogether, and vitamine B has 
me plus. In dried cabbage, vitamine C 
practically disappears, while A and B are 
each represented by one plus. In canned 
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Fresh Vegetables or Fruit 


In and Out of Season 


OU can have large, juicy tomatoes—tender asparagus—or delicately 
flavored peas, beans or corn—ready to serve in an instant at all sea- 
sons—if you have an ATLANTIC COL-PAC CANNER in your home. 


Or luscious, golden peaches, in their own delicious syrup, translucent 
pears—your favorite fruit—ever ready for a most tempting emergency 
dessert. 

When you can with an ATLANTIC COL-PAC, immaculate cleanliness and suc- 
cess are assured. Very little effort is required; the cost is exceedingly small; and 
you have many delightful experiences. 

ATLANTIC COL-PAC CANNERS are made to last. They are heavily con- 
structed, reinforced at wearing points, and can be operated economically over one 
gas burner or one griddle of a range. The strong, welded wire rack, with con- 
venient handles, enables you to remove six jars at one 

time. The cover fits tight—so steam cannot escape. 

Choose the ATLANTIC COL-PAC CANNER for 

certain success—and long, economical service. 

Sold by leading Hardware, Department and Gen- 

eral Stores everywhere. If you cannot purchase 

them in your locality, WRITE to us. 

BOOKLET of recipes and instructions for operat- 

ing the ATLANTIC COL-PAC accompany each 

canner—or sent upon receipt of request to Dept. G. 


ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY 
ROCHESTER. N. Y., U.S.A. 





OL-PAC 
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May we give 
you one of these books 
—or all three? 


i Gun 
NOOK 4, 








A lasting gift for you 


Hox SE KERPING et 


+ Reet 
MOUS EYOLy Die Mad 


OY EES 





and for a friend 


The solution of the birthday or other perplexing gift problem! 
And a gift for yourself besides! Just as we want you to have 
these books that we have found useful and entertaining, so you 
will want your friends to have Good Housekeeping. So why 
not give them as a gift the magazine that has entertained and 
advised you—and let us give you these books without cost? 


An all-year gift at little cost 


A subscription to Good Housekeeping will mean 12 delightful 
reminders to your friends of your thought of them. 
cost is but $2.50. Flowers, a box of candy, a pair of gloves, 
would cost more and give pleasure for a much shorter while. 


If vou already have copies of the three books we are offer- 
ing you, you can use them as gifts, 


Notification Card 
We will send a card at once to 
the friends to whom you wish 
Good Housekeeping to be sent, 
telling them of your gift. 


How to order 


For each subscription that you send us 
for a friend we will send you a copy 
of one of these books. Just send us 


the names and addresses of the friends 


to whom the magazine is to go, to- 
gether with your remittance 
for the subscriptions at 


N 
Use this coupon’. the vate af 2250. cack 
fer convenience * J 2.090 each. 


Then include your own 


. . 
Sat Soobenins ‘name and address 


New York “on coupon and 
i eee for which check name of 
Good Housekeeping to book. or books 
the names on the attached slip. ‘\ é ich 
~ that vor 
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What these books are 


These three famous books 
are described below. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING'S 
Book of Recipes and 
Household Discoveries 


377 tested recipes and 95 proved 
Household Discoveries, covering 
every branch of household activity. 
Published by the Department of 
Cookery of Good Housekeeping. The 
book is not for sale. 


The Valley of Silent Men 


by 
James Oliver Curwood 


A thrilling story of the great North- 
west by a man who has lived the 
rugged life of that country. Sold 
for $2.00 everywhere. 


Kindred of the Dust 
by 
Peter B. Kyne 


A story you will never forget. An 
unusual heroine and Donald McKaye, 
the young ‘laird of Tyee, who has 
to face flerce opposition in winning 
her. $2.00 everywhere. 
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cabbage the vitamines A and B disappear, and 
there is only a trace of vitamine C. 

In the table on page 80, which was taken 
from data compiled by Professor Eddy of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
found in his book, “The Vitamine Manual,” 
the British and American data are combined. 
This seems to be a fair method of expressing our 
knowledge at the present time. It is difficult, 
however, to give any definite expression to 
data which are continually changing and ex- 
tending. 

In order that the reader may understand 
exactly what the table means, I will repeat 
that A vitamine is the one supposed to be 
soluble in fat and contains the growth factor 
which brings the youth up to maturity. The 
B vitamine is the one supposed to be soluble 
in water and protects against beriberi or poly- 


| neuritis. The C vitamine is also supposed to be 


soluble in water and protects against scurvy. 
In addition to the foods given in the table, 
it may be said that seeds, such as beans, cotton- 


| seed, flaxseed, hemp-seed, millet-seed, and pea- 


nuts, have a moderate content of A and an 
abundant content of B, but are devoid of C 
unless sprouted. Fruits of all kinds have no 
content of A, a rather abundant content of B, 
and a still more abundant content of C. With 
fruits are classed tomatoes, which, in addition 
to an abundant content of B and C, have a 
rather high content of A. The tomato, so faras 
vitamines are concerned, seems to be the most 
valuable product of our gardens, whether vege- 
table or fruit. The oils and fats other than those 
mentioned are practically free of vitamines of 
any kinds. Nuts have a fine content of vita. 
mine B. Most of them have no vitamine C at all 


Effects of Drying and Heat 

The effects of drying and of heat upon the 
vitamines are not yet sufficiently established 
to warrant any dogmatic statements. Appar- 
ently, the vitamine A is most stable to heat. 
The vitamine B, when present naturally in an 
acid medium, such as fruits and tomatoes, is 
also very stable to heat. Vitamine C is most 
unstable to heat. Alkali seems to be more de- 


| structive to all the vitamines than heat. The 


alkalies have the least effect on vitamine A, 
a greater effect upon vitamine B, and are 
extremely destructive to vitamine C. 

Drying vegetables and fruits at a high 
temperature, long continued, injures both the 
B and C vitamines in the same relative pro- 
portions. As these bodies contain no A vita- 
mines that factor may be left out of considera- 
tion. Apparently, the more acid there is in 
fruits and vegetables, the more resistant the 
vitamines are to the heat of drying. Drying at 
a low temperature, which is now practised very 
extensively, injures the vitamines to some 
extent, but not to so great an extent as the old- 
fashioned drying at a high temperature. 

The campaign which diet reformers have 
waged for many years in favor of a coarser food, 
and the elimination of refined foods was based 
in earlier times on the theory that these 
foods contained the necessary minerals and, 
at the same time, gave sufficient bulk to the 
contents of the intestines to promote prompt 


| elimination. It now appears that these same 


kinds of foods also give the largest percentage 
of vitamines which the diet should contain. 
Propaganda for a simpler and more natural 
food has received a new support from the dis- 
covery of the vitamines. There is every reason 
to believe that further investigations increasing 
our knowledge of this important factor in diet 
will be the final convincing argument for @ 
complete reform in the dietary of our people. 
The time has now passed when the advocates ol 
the wholesome diet can look with complacency 
upon the sneers and insults to which they have 
been subjected since the days of Dr. Graham, 
the first apostle of the new religion of diet. 
Don’t forget to join the League for Longer 
Life. It’s the easiest thing imaginable to do. 
Just send a stamped, addressed envelope to Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a request for a copy of his 
questionnaire. He will tell you what to do next 
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Way Sagless Daybeds 


—are winning favor everywhere. 
Opens out into a full size bed—but 
you’d never know it to look at one 
gen ene. Equip d with Way 

agless Spring and has new im- 
pass features you'll like. Period 
designs, walnut and mahogany finish, 
upholstered in beautiful tapestries, 
denims and cretonnes. Made in 
davenport styles also. Write for 

portfolio of designs. 


ERMANENT sleeping comfort 


and restfulness are assured by making 

the Way Sagless Spring the foundation 
of your sleeping outfit. Whether or not 
you get all the worth-while advantages of 
this perfected bedspring—depends on 
whether or not you get the genuine 


WA Sadless Sprin 


“NO SadQ /f1 ay WAY ”” 


It’s so easy to identify the genuine “Way”— 
just look for the name and the red stripes on the 
frame. Only bedsprings so marked have the 
patented “Way” flexible hollow cable construction 
which makes it so comfortable, the patented Truss 
construction which keeps the frame from bending, 
the ingenious “Way” stiff cable edges which keep 
you from rolling out of bed, and the high risers 
which keep you off the bedrails. 


Guaranteed for a Quarter Century 


not to sag, stretch or break. It does not roll 
occupants to center of bed or cause you to sleep 
in a cramped position. 

Why be satisfied with anything less than the supreme 
value, comfort, restfulness and economy you can buy in the 
genuine Way Sagless Spring? If you live in one of the larger 
cities just telephone the “Tell-U-Where Information Bureau” 
for name and address of nearest “Way” dealer. If you live 
in a smaller city or town, look for the store that has a Way 
Sagless Spring sign or window display. 


Write for your copy of “The Restful Way”. 


Way Sagless Spring Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Factories in Chicago and Cleveland. Distributing 
Warehouses at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis 
Made and sold in North Atlantic States by 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, N. Y. 


In Canada by Parkhill Bedding Limited, Winnipeg; Canadian 


Mersereau Co. Ltd., Toronto 
Southern Distributors: Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Chittendenden & Eastman Company, Burlington, Iowa; Peck & Hills 
Furniture Co., Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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‘Have 
on Your ‘Waffle Fron? 






















ou Made Short Cake 





When we first offered the Westing- 
house Electric Waffle Iron we were 
certain that it would make wonderful 
waflles —and it does. 


But now we know that there are 
many other things that it bakes deli- 
ciously, also. We have experimented 
extensively with it in our kitchens at 
Mansfield, during the past year, and 
we have developed there a set of 
practical recipes that will enable any 
woman to use her Westinghouse 
Waffle Iron in many new and delight- 
ful ways. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 





Such things as shortcake, ice cream 
sandwich, foundation toast, omelet, 
jelly roll, tea biscuit—and of course 
the already-famous Westinghouse 
Waffles themselves—these and other 
appetizing things can all be made by 
following the recipes in the little book- 
let, “Delicious Recipes, Waflle-ized”. 

This booklet will be obtainable 
about May 1, from any reliable elec- 
trical dealer. If you ask him, he 
will also show you the Waffle Iron 
itself. Both the book and the Iron 


are worth seeing — and having. 


Representatives Everywhere 


















More convenience 
outlets make more 
convenient homes. 





ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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(Continued from page 30 ) 


The Super-Woman BOWOWOWOWOWOONOWONCL IOI 


A month or so before he embarked, he wrete 
to her, his first letter, and she answered it at 
once. After that they answered each other’s 
letters as quickly as the Government delivered 7 
them. His letters from France were the most 
amusing documents she had ever read. There 
was not a word of sadness or of discouragement 
or heroics in them. They were entirely im- 
personal, letters that she read to her family (> 
from beginning to end, and which she took to 
Billy’s mother and read to her. His was no 
assumed gaiety; it was genuine to the core. 

She could see Billy in far-away France laughing tS 
at the silly old war. 

Then one afternoon she saw in the paper that 
Captain William Watts was missing in action, 
and her heart stopped beating. She knew— 
everybody knew by that time—what that 
probably meant. A dread silence settled upon 
the affairs of Captain Watts and hung over 
her like a pall for two weeks. Then one night, 

returning home late in the afternoon, she saw 
a paper on the kall table. She picked it up 
and ran her eye down the casualty list. Among 
those previously reported missing and now 
reported wounded was Captain William Watts. 

She went up-stairs slowly to her room and 
closed the door behind her. Then her tears 
came, and she fell on her knees beside her bed | 
and sobbed. 

Why couldn’t she be there with him to take 
care of him, to help make him well again, to | 
comfort him, to love him, to love her boy? 

Oh, yes, she loved him. She had known | 
that ever since he had gone away to war, 
laughing. It wasn’t his going to war that had | 
made her love him. She had loved him before | 
that, but she had not confessed it to herself 
till he was gone, perhaps never to come back. 

But she couldn’t be there with him; the im- |, 
possibility of that had been determined long | 
ago. She could only wait till he came back. | 
But he was wounded, and perhaps he would | 
never come back. 

She dried her eyes and bathed her face in 
cold water and went down to dinner. There 
was nothing to do but wait, and she must not | 
let her family know. ; | 








HE waited, and it was almost a month before 

a reluctant government let her know that | 
Billy was not seriously hurt. A letter came | 
from him in the hospital, the same old laughing, 
whimsical sort of letter. He’d be well in a 
couple of weeks and was enjoying the rest. 

That meant that as she read, he was back 
in the fighting—perhaps ... perhaps . 
She cried alone in her room and put his letter 
on her breast over her heart and wore it there. 

Early in the fall of 1918 Major William 
Watts was wounded in action, and again 
came the long, dreary, terrible wait. Finally 
good news arrived, and then another letter 
with merriment in every line. 

In the spring of 1919 Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Watts came back, grinning. The war 
was over, and that was the end of that. The 
thing to do was to forget all about it. Billy 
went back to making cotton cloth, and he 
came back to Louise just as he was when he 
left her. He was sound of wind and limb; 
he was a little thinner than he had been before, 
but if he had changed otherwise, the difference 
was not perceptible. Life was still very 2} 
amusing, a sort of comic opera affair. Nothing C 
in it was very important except as it provided 
something to laugh at. 

But now Louise was not to be fooled. She 
understood Billy as she had never understood 
him before; his mask was off for her. Neither at 
did she try to deceive herself. She loved him; 
she knew at last what love was; she understood 
that it made everything else in the world sink 
into insignificance. She wanted Billy. 

Billy came to her, but he came just as he had 
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Summer Sunshine 
every day Sunlight and fresh air 


are but two of the many 
desirable things which accrue to the owner of the 
home with sun parlor, sleeping porch or any room 
equipped with 4iRk-Way Multifold window hardware. 


AiR-Way Multifold windows fit snug and afford 
complete protection against the weather. It takes 
but an instant to fold them back out of the way, 

without interference of 


<AIRWAY— outside screens or inside 
= drapes. 


Makes a =n If you would get real en- 
parlororsleeping joyment out of your new 


porch out of any home or the remodeled old 
one, see that your archi- 


tect or builder provides for 
3 AiR-Way Multifold window 
sco erage installations. 
ss s Wome 


Nor! 
Most responsible hardware and 


lumber dealers carry R-W harda- 
warein stock. If yours does not have 
it, it can be immediately secured 
from any of our many branches. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


Minneapolis Chicago New York Cleveland Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Indianapolis SanFrancisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. l# 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


Manufacturers of “Slidetite,” the last word in garage door hardware 


always < ome. He offered her pleasant com- Cs 
panionship and diversion and nothing else. CIC) C1 CJ C4 CJ C1 CJ Ct} 7 C4 Cd C7 CJ C4 Ld 0) Ld ‘a Ld C4 CICICIZ4 


ouise, in spite of herself, was jealous of all 
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Your home, with every bedroom occupied, may still provide a 
handsome, comfortable bed for an unexpected guest. Northfield 
Bed-Davenports, finely designed, carefully upholstered, and fin- 
ished, are primarily comfortable davenports, yet they provide full 
size beds concealed but ready for use any time. People who have 
them call the Northfield “The Davenport with a Secret,” because 
handsome designing conceals their double usefulness. 


Northfield Bed Davenports 


They are made in period styles, in walnut, oak and mahogany, 
as well as in finely modeled designs in the popular fibre-reed. You 
may buy chair and rocker to match each davenport. 


There is a Northfield, designed, finished and upholstered 
appropriately for your home—whether that home is a city apart- 
ment, a small town cottage, or snug little place on the farm. 


Should there be no Northfield dealer in your town, write us. 


Send for “The Davenport with a Secret’’, the name of a little booklet show- 
ing various Northfield Suites. You'll hardly believe they are bed-davenports. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 


SHEBOYGAN .--.--- .WISCONSIN 
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| night Billy had taken her to the theater, some 
| one had told her that she would fall in love 
| with him, she would have said the idea was 
| ridiculous . . . If she ever married, it would 











The Super-Woman 


other womer Billy knew, but she could not 
find a single one who gave her cause for jeal- 
ousy. Billy seemed more interested in her than 
in any other woman, but try as she would, she 
could not discover a single, solitary sign of 
sentiment in him. If he loved her at all, he 
kept the fact hidden securely within himself. 
Louise, during the war, gave as much as 
Billy gave, all she had to give. Already recog- 
nized as a leader of women, duties and re- 
sponsibilities were heaped upon her. She gave 
up everything but work. A vast number of 
women who had never done a serious thing in 
their lives were swept into all sorts of organiza- 
tions on the waves of patriotism and conven- 
tion. It quickly became Louise’s work to weld 
masses of these women into efficient and har- 
monious organizations. She worked all of 
every day and long into the night; a less calm, 
self-possessed and experienced woman than 
she could hardly have stood the strain, but she 
stood it with little if any impairment ot her 
health or strength. She had with her always, 
giving her courage and inspiration, her love 
for Billy. Everything she did, she did for him 
directly or indirectly. She laughed when she 
realized how easy it was for her to look upon 
the winning of the war as a secondary matter. 
“Women are queer,” she confessed to herself, 



























H ER work did not end with the signing of the 
Armistice. It was months before she had 

a chance to sit back and contemplate herself, 

before she really had a breathing spell. 

By the spring of 1920, after Billy had been 
back a year, she was comparatively free, and 
as her official burdens became lighter and 
lighter, her own problem became greater and 
greater. She wanted Billy, and Billy did not 
want her. What was she to do about it? 

Marriage in the abstract meant nothing more 
to her than it had ever meant. She didn’t 
want just a man; she wanted Billy. He never 
left her thoughts. She wanted him, the physi- 
cal man. She wanted him to hold her in his 
arms and kiss her. That sort of thing had 
never appealed to her before. She wanted to 
put Billy’s head on her breast, to run her 
fingers through his hair, to touch his cheeks. 
She descended to the depths of the most 
elemental emotions; she loved with the passion 
that sways primitive woman; she loved with 
the abandon of a schoolgirl. But apparently 
it was not to be. Billy did not love her. 

She had heard it said that any intelligent 
woman who wasn’t positively deformed could 
get any man she wanted. She doubted that. 
She knew that women had all sorts of tricks 
for capturing men, she had some hazy idea of 
what those tricks were, but even if she were 
able to employ them, she could never descend 
to doing so. She wasn’t that sort of woman. 

And all during that year after Billy came 
back, he played with her, very much as though 
they were children who had never a thought of 
love or marriage. { 

She decided that she was entitled to a sum- 
mer at Rose Hill with the family. Tor years 
she had stuck faithfully to her work all through 
the warm weather, taking a few days’ holiday 
now and then. She had done that because it 
was what she wanted to do; it gave her pleasur¢ 
to do it; it seemed the only worth-while wa, 
to live. 

Now it didn’t seem so; she could not keep 
her mind on her work or go at it with any -1- 
thusiasm. She did not need a whole summer's 
vacation, but she was going to take it . . . be- 
cause she couldn’t work. She laughed to her- 
self, a little sheepishly, when she confessed 
that nothing mattered except Billy. She was 
far too modest to be surprised that Billy, a 
mere man, a big boy, had demolished her whole 
world, had brought her ambitions and visions 
crashing down in dust and ruin. If, before the 
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—you had for years been bulky of 
body and heavy of heart. 





| —weighing 234 pounds and compel- 
led to play spectator to life’s activi- 
ties and pleasures. 


—then, in four months were reduced 
to 164 pounds with a good figure 
and energies equal to the most 
strenuous day— 





IF that happened to you, would you 
feel you should tell the world what 
caused it? Grace Horchler did and 
this is her story. 





KEEPING will overlook my lack of 

literary ability in view of the impor- 
tant facts my stout sisters will findin what 
I say. If anyone had said four short 
months ago I would look and feel as I do 
today, I would have called it a wilddream 
of the imagination. Because I was terribly 
stout, I wasn’t ‘‘obese’’ or ‘‘fleshy’’— 
I was uncompromisingly, humorously 
fat. I am 5 feet 6 inches tall, and I 
weighed 234 pounds. 


Bf iprion snapshot is a fair idea of how I 
used to be. There is no diet I didn’t 
try, I lived on milk a whole month— 
and gained eleven pounds. I tried walk- 
ing enormous distances, until my feet 
called a halt. Still I remained heavy; it 
was really atask just togetaround. Then— 
I READ an account of Wallace’s 

course. The novelty of it appealed to 
me, for he used phonograph records. 
But it was probably the fact he did not 
make people starve that decided me to 


I HOPE readers of GOOD HOUSE- 











“One afternoon I told the secret of my transformation to some friends who had dropped in. 
Within three weeks one of them removed twenty pounds the same way, and another has 
made an enthusiastic start’’ says Mrs. Horchler who is seen standing in t } 


PLAYING OFF POUNDS 


THE AMAZING STORY OF 4 WOMAN WHO GOT THIN TO MUSIC 


try his way. My husband jokingly 
called his records ‘‘reducing wafers’’ 
and we had a lot of fun the first week. 
I must have been a sight doing as the 
voice commanded, but the music gave 
it all such a thrill—I felt as if I wasin 
a play, and must do my part as di- 
rected. At the end of a week we stop- 
ped laughing, for I had _ lost nine 
pounds! The second week I lost eight 
pounds more. From then on, it was 
slower. But I steadily lost, week 
after week. The day a scales told me 
I had removed fifty whole pounds, I 
danced for joy—and by that time I 
could dance! Finally,after four months, 
I was down to 164 pounds. 





Two pictures of Mrs. Horchler which prove that 
Wallace reducing records really reduce 


NE afternoon, I told the secret of 

my transformation to somefriends 
who dropped in for tea. Within three 
weeks, one of them (she is Mrs. 
Woesner, at the left in the group pic- 
ture) removed twenty pounds the same 
way, and another has made an enthusi- 
astic start. I have told my friends all 
this many times. 








above photograph 
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Why should I hesitate to tell it where 
perhaps thousands of women burdened 
with flesh will benefit? Credit for my 
new figure and new lease of life-is due 
Wallace reducing records. 


RS. HORCHLER resides in Chi- 

cago, at 4625 Indiana Avenue, but 
the great change which her two small 
pictures show was accomplished solely 
by mail. The Wallace course on phono- 
graph records—set to music— has suc- | 
ceeded in a hundred similar instances; 
while loss of fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
pounds is mere play. Wallace methods | 
are sure, because founded on the dis- 
covery that food does zo¢ cause fat. His 
system lets you eat, but causes all of what 
you do eat to be used for blood, bone and 
sinew. JVothing ts left for making fat. | 


You maytestthisremarkablemethod | 
of reducing without sending any 

money, or promising to take his course. 
He will send postpaid, plainly wrapped, 
a full-sized regular reducing record and | 
instructions. All he asksis to éry 7¢ five 
days. Use the convenient coupon below. 





Chicago: || 


Please send record for firstreducing | 
lesson, free and prepaid. I will either 
enroll or mail back your record at the 
(208) 





| end of a five-day trial. 


(Miss or Mrs.) ——___ 








| 
| 
| (Address) 
| 
| 
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Suppose you had to do this 


It was not so many years ago when 
the desire for a new dress involved 
a great deal of work. It meant gath- 
ering the flax, or cotton, or wool; 
it meant preparing it for the spin- 
ning wheel; then spinning it. After 
that came the work at the loom, and 
then the dressmaking. 


What happens today? 


You open Good Housekeeping— 
the one you have in your hand, for 
instance—and find therein the new- 
est and authoritative fashions. 
There are articles and illustrations 
prepared by our own vast fashion 
studios in Paris and New. York; 
sketches of the newest things. 
There is a home dressmaking course 
so that you can make the loveliest of 
frocks with a minimum financial out- 
lay. There is a local shopping serv- 
ice, which will supply you with the 
name of any shop in your own city 
carrying the finest nationally adver- 
tised fashions. There isa New York 
shopping service which will buy for 
you anything shown in any of the 
exclusive New York shops. 


And then, in the advertising pages, 
there are the announcements of 
America’s foremost manufacturers 
of dresses, waists, suits, stockings, 
hats, and all the other charming ac- 
cessories that go to make upmilady’s 
wardrobe. These advertising pages 
are as much a part of our service as 
the editorial pages themselves. 


The most striking difference be- 
tween the two pictures—“yesterday” 
and ‘‘today’’—is the saving of time 
made possible by these modern con- 
ditions. Clothes cease to be a trial, 
a care, and a time-consumer; in- 
stead, one’s wardrobe today is a 
pleasure and the time saved in se- 
curing it may be put to other more 
useful purposes. 


Good Housekeeping saves your 
time that you mayuse it for the bene- 
fit of your family, your community 
and yourself. It makes it possible 
for you to read more, to give more 
of yourself to all the activities which 
are making women the greatest con- 
structive force in American life. 


This is the ninth of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 
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The Super-Woman 


much a high place in the community, but a 

Jace of great responsibility that carried with 
it the power to do enormous work. If she 
married Billy, she would be Billy’s wife and 
the mother of his children, and little else. 

But she was in love with Billy, she loved him 
so hard it hurt, and she didn’t want a thing but 
Billy’s love; nothing else counted. What was 
she going to do about it? 

She went to Rose Hill, taking her problem 
with her, and Billy drove down and played with 
her just as he had always done, and not a sign 
of love did she see in his eyes. She was thirty- 
two; if she was going to marry at all, it was 
high time she didit. Marriage was a practical 
thing, and old-age marriages were half-hearted 
affairs. Children made a great deal of difier- 
ence. Children seemed to go with Billy; she 
dreamed of Billy’s baby son cuddling in her 
arms. What was she going to do about it? 

Suddenly, on a June day, she had a most 
preposterous idea—why not ask Billy to marry 
her? The thought of doing that made her 
blush crimson. Never, never, never, could she 
bring herself to propose marriage to a man. 
She was ashamed that such a thing had even 
occurred to her. But a week later she gritted 
her tecth and murmured to herself: “Why not, 
why not? I want him. Why shouldn’t I get 
him if I can? T’ll make him a good wife, the 
very best wife I know how. If things were 
turned around, he would ask me even if he 
knew I did not love him, so why shouldn’t I 
ask him? Just because I’m the woman doesn’t 
make any difference. Anyway it oughtn’t to.” 

To describe Louise’s train of thought, her 
mental processes, the facts on which she rea- 
soned, would be only to hash over the theory 
of the equality of the sexes. It wouid be dull 
and would lead nowhere. The important thing 


is that Miss Chadwick finally made up her 


mind to ask William Watts to marry her. 
Her final irrevocable decision was made in 
August, a day or so after woman’s suffrage 
became an accomplished fact over the whole 
country. It was no more than a coincidence 
perhaps, but Louise did say to herself: 

“I’m a citizen now, just as he is; we’re 
absolutely equal. I’m going to do it.” 


SHE asked Billy to come down and spend 

Sunday, and Billy said he’d been coming 
anyway, but that he’d been going to the 
hotel. He came late Friday afternoon. 

Louise didn’t know whether to ask Billy 
that evening to marry her, or to wait until 
Sunday evening. If she asked him Friday 
evening and things went wrong, it would be 
very uncomfortable for two days. But of 
course he could go back Saturday morning. 
She wondered how men planned those things. 

Finally she decided that there was no use 
waiting; she might as well do it Friday evening 
and have it over with. If Billy was terribly 
embarrassed, it would be no more than she 
had been when men proposed to her. Besides, 
they weren’t children; they would both look 
at it sensibly, and there would be all day 
Saturday and Sunday to talk it over. 

Billy came just in time for dinner. After 
dinner they played bridge with her father and 
mother; the situation seemed utterly absurd 
to Louise. They finished their bridge at ten 
o’clock and she and Billy went out on the 
piazza. There was, of all things, a moon, a 
silly, sentimental moon. She had forgotten all 
about it. 

They stood on the piazza, and though her 
heart was beating wildly and she was frightened 
almost to death, she could not help seeing the 
humor of it all. How could she lead Billy 
away so as to propose to him? It would never 
do to start things there on the piazza. Any 
number of people might appear at any 
moment. 

The path across the lawn down to the boat 
house and their pier was clear in the moon- 
light. All she had to do was to walk down the 
steps and go down the path, and Billy would 


follow her. She wouldn’t have to say a word; | 
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ToRoastBeef 


brown—tender—juicy 


Cooking authorities say that the secret of per- 
fect cooking is through gradually receding tem- 
peratures. 

They say, in roasting, the raw meat should 
first be subjected to high temperature, which 
browns it, seals the pores and keeps the rich 
juices in. The temperature should then be re- 
duced and cooking proceed gradually until done. 


“But how hot should the starting tempera- 
ture be? When and how much should it be 
reduced? Is there any method by which the 
housewife can secure these perfect cooking re- 
sults without guesswork, watching or waiting, 
or further regulation of temperatures?” 


The answers to these questions are given in 
our great book, ‘The Secrets of Perfect 
Cooking.’ It tells how you—or how even an 
inexperienced cook —can Roast, Bake, Boil, 
Stew all foods perfectly, without guessing at 
cooking temperatures or attempting to regu- 
late them. It tells how meat may be started 
roasting under high temperature, how as the 
cooking proceeds the temperature recedes 
naturally, gradually, regulating itself automat- 
ically. It explains why meat roa ted by this 
wonderful method is more tender and better 
tasting; how the flavors of all foods are im- 
proved. It tells how to save as high as 80% 
fuel expense, and much of the time you ordi- 
narily spend in the kitchen. This book tells 
how you can do all this with a 
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Fireless Cookstove 


Toledo Domestic 
Science Model — 
either one or two 
cooking cham- 
bers. Steel cab- 
inet. Handsome 
enamel finish. 
Has famous To- 
ledo Water Seal 
top, automatic steam 
valve and Seamless 
aluminum lining; 
extra strong an 
durable. 


Toledo Ideal 
Model — either 
one or two cook- 
ing chambers. 
Solid oak cab- 
inet. Has famous 
Toledo Water 
Seal Top. Auto- 
matic steam valve 
and seamless alu- 


—which insures perfect cooking at correct 
temperatures that recede automatically 
without watching or waiting. 


Get out of the kitchen and enjoy your- 
self and have better cooked meals than 


uabic, you ever had before. That's what you can 


miuum lining. t 
thick and durable. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY - 


do with a Toledo Fireless Cookstove with 
its famous water seal top, steam valve and 
seamless aluminum cooking compartment. 
Soapstone radiators, a complete set of racks 
and heavy gauge aluminum cooking uten- 
sils go with every cooker. 


Get this great book. It will show you 
where the Toledo Fireless will quickly pay 
for itself. Send today for your copy. We 
send it FREE. Address Dept. 35. 


Also Manufacturers of Ideal Aluminum Ware, Conservo Steam Cookers, 
and Ideal Food Conveyors for Hospitals, Institutions and Factories. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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HOME PLANS 
SPELL CONTENTMENT 


—and the road to contentment is quickly found 
through our book, “Home and Happiness.” It 
will bring to your library table twelve homes 
of good design and a practical guide to perfect 
building satisfaction through the use of 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


Your copy will go forward with our compliments, 
on request, together with finished samples. You 
will be agreeably surprised in the possibilities of 
this splendid wood, affording as it does, a beauti- 
ful woodwork at a price notably lower than that 
of rarer woods. Write us now and if particularly 
interested in white enamel woodwork, advise. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade marked 
and obtainable from dealers and planing mills 
east of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
516 Boyle Building 
Little Rock » Arkansas 
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The Super-Woman 


it would be the simplest thing imaginable. 
The only trouble was that she couldn’t start, 
Her feet seemed glued to the boards and her 
legs to have lost every ounce of their strength. 
She tried to go down the steps, but she simply 
couldn’t do it... She stood still beside 
Billy—a perfect fool . . . 

“Let’s stroll,” Billy’s voice broke t*e silence, 
and she went down the steps just as easily as 
could be. 

It had been luck, the best possible luck, 
that idea of Billy’s. 

They came to the pier, and she made for a 
corner where she could sit down so that the 
moon would not shine in her face and probably 
would shine in Billy’s. But Billy happened 
to sit just where the shadow of the flag-pole 
fell on his face. 

Of course now was her time; she knew ex- 
actly what she was going to say; she’d worked 
it all out carefully and knew every word by 
heart. Everything. was arranged just right. 
All she had to do was to go ahead and say what 
she had to say. She wasn’t going to say any- 
thing about love at first—that was to come 
later. It would be so much easier to argue the 
purely practical considerations first. 

No, that wasn’t it, that wasn’t it at all. She 
had made up her mind to confess her love for 
Billy straight out; she wasn’t going to dodge 
the issue; she was going to be honest and 
aboveboard, come what might. 

Her lips moved, but no sound came from 
them. She was saying to herself, “Billy, I’ve 
been thinking of getting married.” 

No, that wasn’t what she had decided to 
say. Her lips moved again. 

“Billy, have you ever thought of getting 
married?” 

No, not that. 

“Billy, how would you like to be a nice boy 
and marry me?” 

That was more like it, but that wasn’t it. 

“Billy, I’m awfully fond of you—I love you, 
I love you a lot.” 

Was that it? Yes, those were the first 
words. Then she was to say: “I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t tell you. I’m not ashamed of 
loving you; I’m very proud of it. I don’t 
see why a woman shouldn’t tell a man she 
loves him, just as a man tells a woman when 
he loves her.. If you don’t love me, why then, 
of course, that will be the end of it.. You'll 
forget that I ever told you, forget that—” 

That wasn’t it.. No, no, no, that wasn’t 
anything like what she was going to say. 


HE" turned on the seat and looked across 

the bay to Oldport, and the moon shone full 

on her face. She did not.think of that; she was 

trying to remember what, exactly what, she 
had planned to say to Billy. 

“Louisa.” 

He always calJed her Louisa. His voice shat- 
tered the silence and brought her back to earth 

“Ves, William.” She called him William 
only when playing at being very serious. 

“Will you marry me?” 

An expression of stupendous surprise came 
on her face. “Good heavens, Billy Watts!” 
she exclaimed. There was, too, enormous 
surprise in her voice. 

“Whatever you do, Louisa, don’t laugh,” 
he cried. “I can stand anything but that.” 

“I’m not going to laugh. Why should I?” 
she said. “It’s wonderful of you to ask me, 
Billy, but—but—I—” , 

“But you don’t love me. Go on, say it— 
of course you don’t! The idea of Miss Louise 

| Chadwick loving Bill Watts is utterly absurd, 
|isn’t it? I know that perfectly well.” 

“No, it isn’t absurd at all. I like you a lot, 
you know that, but liking isn’t loving. You 
must admit, Billy, that this is just a little bit 
sudden.” 

“Is it really, Louisa? I supposed you under- 
stood.” Billy was not questioning her sin- 
cerity. His words sounded almost as though 
her statement were a relief. “It isn’t a brand- 
new idea to me. I loved you before I went 
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The lustrous white porcelain steel lining, the unusually efficient insulation and tke 
Bohn syphon system of air cooling in the BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 
have given it an indispensable place in the modern kitchen. 
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Adopted by the Pullman Company and dining car service of all American Railroads. 


New York Exhibit BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. Chicago Exhibit 


Strauss Bldg., 5 East 46th St. SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 68 E. Washington Street 
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SELLERS 30" ANNIVERSARY 


The Only Automatic Lowering 
Flour Bin—comes down level 
with the work table. Filled with 
ease. Saves heavy lifting and 
dangerous climbing. 


Extending Table Drawer Section 
—found only on the Sellers-makes 
is possible to get into the big table 
drawer even when the work table 
is extended and covered with work 
things. 


Automatic Double Base Shelf 
Extender now brings BOTH base 
= and their contents, for- 
ward. 


Invisible and Dust-Proof Base 
Top underneath the Porceliron 
Work Table. Keeps the lower cup- 
board free from dust and dirt that 
work in under the work table in 
most cabinets. 


Silverware Drawer above roll 
front.. Plush lined. Convenient 
place for knives, forks and spoons 
in frequent use. 


Ant-Proof Casters. Put a little 
common borax in the caster cup. 
Then set the cabinet one-half inch 
from the wall and the ants will not 
bother you. 


In addition there are such 
things asSanitary Glass Draw- 
er Pulls; Oil, Hand-Rubbed 
Finish; Dovetail Joint Con- 
struction; Sanitary Leg Base; 
Full Roll, Open Front; Roller 
Bearings on Work Table; and 
others. 


IMPORTANT 


The largest Sellers requires no 
more floor space than your 
kitchen table. 
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The Cabinet That Makes Kitchen Work Easy 


WE:Y tHousands and thousands of wo- 

men have their hearts set upon 
owning a Sellers is explained with a sin- 
gle word—‘‘Convenience.” 


The new Extension Table Drawer Sec- 
tion, for example, makes it possible to 
get into the big table drawer, even when 
the work table is covered with utensilsand 
other things. This is a convenience found 
on no other cabinet. Then there are the 
famous Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, 
the Double Base Shelf Extender, the 
Dust-Proof Base Top, the Ant-Proof Cast- 
ers, Silverware Drawer, and many others. 


In all there are ‘15 Famous 
Features’? that make the Sellers 
a real delight to work with, in 
addition to saving steps. 


FAMOUS 
FEATURES 


And what makes the Sellerseven 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, 


more desirable today, in the eyes of most 
women, is the fact that this superior cab- 
inet costs no more than any good cab- 
inet. Most dealers will place one in your 
kitchen upon receipt of a small payment 
down, and make terms for the balance to 
suit your income. 


Building a cabinet in the kitchen costs 
practically double the price of a beautiful 
Sellers and can have.none of the wonder- 
ful features that we have developed in 
our 30 years’ progress. The Sellers re- 
quires only the space occupied by a kitch- 
en table. 


At present reduced prices, a Sellers is 
the best valueinour history. See 
your dealer forademonstration. In 
themeantime, write fora free copy 
ofour new Sellers Blue Book which 
pictures and describes the wonder- 
ful new features of the Sellers. 


ELWOOD, INDIANA [342} 


CANADIAN BRANCH OF SELLERS KITCHEN CABINETS, BRANTFORD, CANADA, 


‘SELLERS 
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The Super-Woman 


I—I-—-I’d have asked-you to marry me 


away. € x 
then, but I knew that it wouldn’t be any use; it 


couldn’t be. I thought that maybe things 
would be settled for me over there. And be- 
sides, asking you to marry a man isn’t like 
asking an ordinary girl. When a man and a 
girl are very young, they can set up house- 
keeping in a little apartment with one servant, 


or maybe none at all, and get away with it,. 


but when a man is as old as I am, he can’t 
ask the leading citizen of the town to do that. 
He’s got to support her in approximately the 
manner she is accustomed to, at least.” 

“That wouldn’t make any difference, Billy, 
if the girl loved him and was the right sort of 


” 


“Maybe not, but it ought.to make a lot of | 


difference with the man. 
Company had to stand at least a Chinaman’s 
chance of making good before I could ask you 
to marry me. As it was, I never thought I’d 
scrape up courage to do it—if you knew how 
proud I am of myself, you’d be proud of me, 
too! But whatever you do, Louisa, don’t 
laugh at me.” 


OUISE laughed and laughed at him. “Don’t 


besilly,” She managed tosay. “Andit does |! 


seem to me that you ought to show some small 
disappointment because I don’t love you.” 
“Why, for goodness sake, you don’t think 
that I expected you to fall into my arms and 
tell me that you’d loved me for years, do you? 
The way [looked at it was this: Louisa’s a friend 
of mine, she’s been mighty good to me fora long 
time, she’s not a fair-weather friend, she’s got 
all sorts of common ‘sense and a kind heart. 
She’ll say she’s awfully sorry, but she doesn’t 
love me, and she’s very sure she never will, | 
but she’ll say, ‘Bill, I’ll do anything I can do to 
help you,’ and as the only thing she can do | 
really to help me will be to learn to love me, 


Watts, Felton & | 


I might at least put the idea into her head. |" 


She’d never think it up all by herself. So I’ve 
gone and done it. Is there any other man, 
Louisa?” 

“There is not.” 

“That’s good news. I’ve been keeping my 
eyes open. If I’d seen any one acting suspicious 
round you, I think I’d nave killed him.” 

“Billy, please be sensible! You seem to 
think it’s all a big joke.” 

“Do you want me tocry? You haven’t 
really laughed at me yet, and that’s more than | 
IT had any right to expect.” : 

“If you insist on talking like that, I won’t 
talk to you. I like you too much to listen to 
you joke about your own love. I won’t have 
you think your love is a joking matter!” 

“Don’t worry; it isn’t, Louisa. I just 
didn’t want the party to break up in tears | 
with diplomatic relations severed. I’m invited | 
for Saturday and Sunday, you know.” 

“Just what do you want?” 

“The answer is obvious. I want you to love 
me,” he said meekly. 

“But don’t you know I don’t?” she asked. 

“Then I want the next best thing. I want | 
you to help me. I want you to advise me how | 
I can make you love me.” 

“But how can I do that, Billy?” 

“Well for instance, you might suggest my 
trying caveman stuff,” he said. “I’m told | 
that it’s the best way sometimes, especially | 
with—with—” 

“With women like me, is that what you 
mean? Well, it isn’t. That day has gone by. 
Besides I don’t know what caveman stuff is.” 

“Thank God for that mix-up of ideas!” he 
cried. ‘“You’re a real human woman. 

; _[ suppose caveman stuff,” Billy went on 
‘ls ignoring the mental and esthetic and 
refined attributes of woman, if you get the 
idea, and appealing to her primitive, barbaric, 
elemental side, if she has one left. But that 
Isn't important; whatever it is, it wouldn’t 
work. Somehow I can’t imagine trying any 
Tough stuff with—with you. I can’t imagine 
making you unhappy, Louisa, intentionally, 
even if good came of itintheend. There must | 














Folks Call Them 
Bubble Grains 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are airy grains, 


flimsy as a snow flake. They are grains puffed to 
globules, 8 times normal size. So millions of folks 
who love them call them bubble grains. 

But they are not mere tidbits, made only to delight 
you. That steam explosion makes them the greatest 
grain foods in existence. 


Every food cell blasted 


They are made by Prof. Anderson’s process—shot from guns. 
Over 125 million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 
Thus the whole grains, as never before, are fitted for easy 
digestion. 

Thus they supply whole-grain nutrition, which 
needs. Every element in the whole grain feeds. 


everybody 





Then they make whole grains enticing. These thin, crisp 
grains delight. They melt away into flavory, nut-like granules. 

That’s what you want—you mothers. You want children to 
love whole grains. Then serve them Puffed Grains morning, 
noon and night, in all the delightful ways you can. They are 
both foods and confections. 

Try melted butter on them for a change. 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


* The Quaker Oats Company sole Makers 
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America’s most distinguished fashion 
magazine at half the single-copy price 


§ months of 
Harper’s Bazar 


for $2.00 


The regular price of Harper’s Bazar is 50c a copy. This 

special offer gives you eight copies for $2.00—a saving of 

$2.00. Open, however, only to new subscribers. 

And these eight copies will bring you the latest information 

of smart fashions during all those seasons when such in- 

formation is most valuable to you—spring, summer, fall, 

and well into the winter. 

By helping you to avoid a single mistake in the purchase 

of a hat or a gown that $2.00 will be saved for you many 

times over. 

And, besides Fashions, Harper’s Bazar gives you so much 
more than any other magazine of smart fashions. 

\N that reflect the social life of today by such 


ak Novels writers as Co'mo Hamil on, Robert Hichens, 


Stephen Vincent Benet, Josephine Daskam Bacon. 








4 by Arro!d Bennett, G. K. 
Short stories Chesterton, Mildred Cram. 


What Smart People are 

y 4 and wearing at such places as 

en cation ea doing Newport, Paris, Palm Beach, 
New York City the Riviera, Fifth Avenue. 

I have decided t i 

take edeutens ‘of your Everyth ing New 

special offer. Enclosed find in the shops of Fifth Avenue and 

check (or bills) for $2.00 \ in all the most exclusive New 


for which send me Harper's York establis ents 
Bazar for eight months. Fy Spates. 


(Canada, $2.75; Foreign, $3.50.) 


Take advantage of this offer! How else could 
you get so much for so little—the price of a 
bit of neckwear or one theatre ticket? 

Won’t you mail us the coupon today? 


gee by. x 
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Here are the 
eight numbers: 


Bride’s Number 


May 
What will be worn at fashion- 
able weddings. Also a fore- 
east of Summer fashions. 


Summer Fashions 
June 
The daintiest of summer frocks 
for day and evening wear. 
New footwear, hats, wraps. 
Summer furs. 


Travel Number 
July 
What the smart woman will 
take with her on her_ trip. 
Clothes for the country house. 
Sports clothes. 


Children’s Number 
duguat 
New fashions for the small 
girl and boy. Also, every- 
thing new for their mother 
and big sister. 


Forecast Fall Fashions 
September 
The first definite word of the 
new mode. Paris and Fifth 
Avenue. Fall suits, hats, 
accessories. 


Annual Fall Fashions 
October 
The important number of the 
Fall. Detailed reports of the 
Paris Openings. Also, all the 
new creations of Fifth Avenue. 


Winter Fashions 
November 
The hats, gowns, frocks, 
wraps that the smartest 
women have approved. Paris 
and New York at the height 
of the season. 


Christmas Number 
December 
Unusual gift suggestions. 
Lingerie from Paris and New 
York. Mid-winter evening 
clothes. Coiffures. Wraps 
and cloaks. 








The Super-Woman 


be some other way than that, if there’s any way 
atall. That’s why I want you to tell me howa 
fellow like me should go about winning a gal 
like you. You’re lots wiser than I am, and 
you’ve been so very good to me that I thought 
maybe you’d keep it up. Have you ever 
noticed how many of the really fine women 
have insignificant husbands?” 

“Please, Billy, talk sense.” 

“But how can I talk sense? The idea of a 
girl like you marrying a man like me is so 
utterly ridiculous that it simply can’t be talked 
about sensibly. My only hope was, and is, that 
the world is due for a real, old-fashioned mir- 
acle. Do you believe in miracles, Louisa?” 

“No, I don’t,” Louise said positively, “and 
I don’t believe that it’s good salesmanship to 
run down the goods you’re trying to sell.” 

“On the other hand, only a crazy man would 
try to sell the Queen of England an eighteen- 
doliar plush coat with an imitation fur collar. 
That’s what I’m doing.” 

Louise laughed. ‘‘You’re not a plush coat 
with an imitation fur collar, and I’m not the 
Queen of England. Just what do you think I 
am. Billy?” 

“The perfect woman,” he said. 

“That’s more than I can stand,” she ex- 
claimed with mock disgust. “I’m going in.” 

“Please, not right away. I won’t say any- 
thing more, but I’d just like a minute to regain 
my usual composure and well-known dignity 
before appearing in public, so to speak. I 
suppose I’m still staying over Sunday?” 

“Of course, Billy.” 

“And it will be all right for me to come 
again, and for us to keep on—as we’ve been?’ 

“Why not? We mustn’t let our friendship 
be broken just because—because—girls can’t 
help not loving men they just like a lot, Billy. 
And nice girls, most nice girls, don’t fall in 
love with a man until they know he loves 
them.” 

“Do you mean that perhaps—that there’s 
some hope for—?” 

“No, no, Billy, I oughtn’t to have said that. 
I just don’t want you to be more unhappy than 
—than I can help.” 


ILLY said nothing to that, and the silence 
was complete. So complete was it that it 
affected Louise very much as a sudden noise 
would have affected her if silence had gone 
before it. She had forgotten where she was, 
the time, she had almost forgotten that she was 
with Billy. She had been struggling with an 
idea and had forgotten everything except the 
idea. The silence was like cold water dashed 
in her face. 

She looked about her, at the moon-lit water, 
at the rail against which she was leaning, at 
Billy who was gazing out across the bay, and 
reality burst upon.her. 

“What have I done?” she thought. “A 
few minutes ago I was scraping up my courage 
to ask Billy to marry me, and now I’ve refused 
him and told him I do not love him. I’ve 
fibbed to him. I wonder why?” 

A smile came on her lips. “I wonder why? 
Why did everything change in a flash when he 
asked me to marry him? I suppose it was 
because I am a woman, and because, since the 
world began, women have assumed that it 
was they who had gifts to bestow, not the men, 
that they must be wooed to be won, that they 
must not accede easily. That is woman’s 
nature, part and parcel of her. I acted in- 
stinctively; without reasoning, I lied, lied to 
the man I love. Of course I knew all the time 
that I loved him, that before long I would tell 
him so, that I would marry him, that I could 
never be happy without him, and yet I lied— 
on impulse, without thinking, as I would have 
acted, for self-preservation, if some sudden 
danger had arisen.” 

She rose and walked across the pier, away 
from Billy. “It’s too late, now, tonight. I’ve 
lied to him, and I must stick to it for—for 
how long? Why?” ’ 

Her hands gripped the rail hard; her lips 
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cAnnouncing a Superb New Eureka 


The Eureka Model 9, we believe, 
marks an advance in vacuum cleaner 
design never before achieved by any 
group of engineers. 


The winning of more international 
awards of merits than any other 
portable cleaner in the world attests 
the excellence of the Eurekas that 
preceded it. Yet this new model 
embodies sound refinements which 
produce a rare and literally amaz- 
ing combination of cleaning power, 
convenience, dependability and 
beauty. j 


No dus’ «dirt can be so deeply em- 
bedded ... the rug or-carpet as to 
resist its increased suction. So swift 
is the movement of air into the noz- 
zle that only the most stubbornly 
clinging surface litter requires the 


occasional use of the improved de- 
tachable sweep-action brush. Clean- 
ing close against base boards and in 
corners can be done without incon- 
venience. Unusually low beds and 
furniture need not be shifted to per- 
mit the Eureka’s use beneath them. 
Portieres, upholstered furniture, 
and mattresses can be renovated 
with an ease and thoroughness 
even greater than before. 

Thirty-three hundred Eureka dealers are 
now displaying this superb new model. 
Upon request the nearest one will cheer- 
fully show you how we have multiplied 
and heightened the qualities that have 
induced over 500,000 women to select the 


Eureka as the one cleaner which most 
completely meets with their requirements. 


Do not decide on any cleaner until you 
have seen this improved Eureka and write 
us for the address of the Eureka dealer 
nearest you. 


Eureka Vacuum CLeaNner Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ont. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W. C.1., Eng. 


UREKA 


VACUUM CLEANER 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Any woman who owns a 
Lorain-equipped Gas Range 
can easily prepare this favorite delicacy 


( So until a few years ago, was an inaccurate art. To- 
day it is an exact science because the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator gave housewives an easy way to measure and control 


heat. 


No longer need you wonder why the appetizing recipes 


you try sometimes fail to meet your expectations. 


**Time and Temperature’’ now a 

part of the recipe 
Two new elements, you’ll notice, 
are now being included in the best 
tecipes—“Time and Temperature.” 
Formerly, recipes gave exact quan- 
tities of ingredients only—the exact 
temperature and length of time for 
cooking were left for the reader to 
guess. 

Lorain—The Missing Link 
Then came the invention of the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. It’s a 
simple, accurate, automatic device 
attached only to certain makes of 
Gas Ranges. With Lorain you tell 
the oven just what heat you want. 
Automatically that heat will be 
maintained for any length of time. 


A Twist of the Wrist Brings 
Cooking Success 


Now, when you read a modern re- 
cipe, such as that given on this page, 
you can exactly duplicate the success 
of the originator, if you own a 
Lorain-equipped Gas Range. Just 
prepare the ingredients as explained. 
Set Lorain at the temperature re- 
quired. Then go where you will, 
and do what you please until cook- 
ing time is up. Everything in the 
oven will be deliciously ready to 
serve when you return. 


Lorain Dealers Invite You 


Our dealers are always glad to ex- 
plain the Lorain Oven Heat Regu- 
lator. Many of them give public 


One easy turn of the Lorain red wheel gives you a choice of 


Only these famous Gas Stoves are 
equipped with the “‘Lorain’”’ 


CLARK JEWEL—Geo. M. Clark & 
Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 

DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 

NEW PROCESS—New Process 
Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 
Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 


but the ‘‘Lorain’’ cannot be used on these 


Recipe 
Chicken a Lorain 


Dress, clean and cut up fowl. -Dip 
pieces in flour—patting the flour into 
every part of surface and then shak- 
ing off surplus. Place in roaster and 
pour melted butter over them. Set 
uncovered in oven, turn “LORAIN” 
to 450 degrees, leave at this tempera- 
ture until the skin is seared a delight- 
ful brown. Put cover on roaster. Turn 
“LORAIN” to 275 degrees for athree 
hour meal or 250 degrees for a four 
or five hour meal. No further atten- 
tion is required until dinner is 
ready, when you will remove from 
your oven the most delicious chicken 
you ever ate—even if it happened the 
fowl were not young. Soup, sweet 
potatoes, squash and a barley spice 
cake may also be placed in the oven 
after the searing temperature has 
been reduced and will be found per- 
fectly done at dinner time. 


demonstrations frequently. That’s 
where you can see for yourself how 
this magic oven will cook, bake, 
roast, boil and stew—all at one time 
—without any attention. If you'll 
mail us the coupon we'll send you 
the name of the nearest Lorain 
Dealer and a copy of an interesting 
booklet, “An Easier Day’s Work.” 


meas- 
ured and controlled oven heats for any kind of oven cooking or baking. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
35 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
35 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free booklet, “An 
Easier Day’s Work”’. 


¢ 


Name - 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 


Address 
City - 


State 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 












The Super-Woman 


were pressed close together. “T’ve got myself 
into a pretty pickle, I’ve acted like a silly, | 
obstinate child—and I told Billy that I didn’t 
want to make him more unhappy than—than | 
I could help. I am making him unhappy | 
purposely, to satisfy my vanity; it is another | 
lie, a cruel lie. Why do I lie so—when it | 
breaks my own heart—when it takes away— | 


keeps me from—the one great thing I’ve 
wanted so long?” 

The super-woman’s lips moved. “The one 
great thing, the only thing, I want.” 

Her head went back a very little, her eyes 


closed; she drew her breath in deeply; the color | 


rose and suffused her cheeks and throat and 
neck. She turned, very, very slowly, till she 
faced Billy. She wondered if she could speak; 
she tried. 

“Billy.” 

He rose and came toward her. 

“Tell me something, Billy,” she said. ‘Do 
you believe, honestly believe, that when two 
people are married, they should be really one, 
that neither should have any secrets from the 


other, that they Should be absolutely ‘square,’ 


never fib?” 

“Edo.” - 

“Vou don’t think that that’s mostly foolish- 
ness?” 

“T do not.” 

“Then I think that perhaps I ought to start 
right. Ilove you. Ihave loved you for a long 
time—No, no! let me finish. I have been wait- 
ing for you—to ask me—to marry you... 
If you had not asked me tonight, I should have 
asked—No, no! I will say it! I should have 
asked you to marry me, if I could have—have 
scraped up courage. Do you still want me?” 

Billy still wanted her, 


My Friends of the Jungle 
(Continued from page 33) 


The Beesa monkey, like the native Indian, 
is a silent mystery. Neither likes close con- 
finement, and no emotion is ever shown on 
their placid, inscrutable faces. The young 
monkeys do not understand the strange new 
beings who have come into their lives and soon 
pine away, although as long as they live they 
are extremely affectionate, but mentally dull 


and timid. They are strange-looking creatures. | 


Their hair is black, very long, and coarse, the 


tail appearing as large around as the whole | 


body. The face is purplish brown, surrounded 
in the adult by a great ruff of yellowish-white, 
silky hair. The young Beesa is more frowsy 


and less judicial in appearance. They roam | 


through mid-jungle heights, a single great male 


leading his harem of five or six females, while | 


an equal number of half-grown youngsters or ba- 
bies trail behind or are carried by the mothers. 
As they climb from tree to tree, sliding down 
vines or scaling steep aerial ladders, they utter 
a low, penetrating grunt, sounding like a dull 
blow of wood upon wood. When alarmed they 
slip rapidly away, and so short are their legs 
and so long is \their hair that they seem to 
flow instead of walk along the branches. 


Te monkey of monkeys of this jungle is the | 


big Red Howler. He lives in families, and 


when the great male raises his head and in the | 
light of early dawn sends forth his mighty voice, | 


its reverberations are distinctly audible three 
miles away. His tail is long and full-muscled, 
and the bare skin beneath its tip has lines and 


cushions which a palmist might hope would tell | 


of things long lost to us. The color of the long, 


silky hair is that of the gold nuggets in the | 


Streams which trickle through the jungle far 
below. The emotions 6f our tame young 
Howler are those of a very young child—he 
1S Curious, timid, resentful, excitable, greedy, 
affectionate, serious; fond of lifting his voice 
im anger or joy, and as volatile as a twenty- 
four-hour thermometer chart in a desert. 
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Which Way Do You 
Wash Dishes? 


Do you wash your dishes in hot, greasy water, 
with its accompanying rough, red hands and spoiled 
dispositions; or the modern, sanitary, 3-Minute 
Dishwasher way? 


Just as washing-machines have replaced the 
washtub, vacuum cleaners’ the broom and brush; so 
has the 3-Minute Dishwasher replaced the dishpan 
and its accessories. 


No special fittings needed. Just attach to the 
hot water faucet, put dishes in rack, turn on the 
water and the hot cutting suds instantly cleans them. 
Remove the soap container and sterilize with clear 
hot water. So simple a child can use it and costs 
practically nothing to operate. 


The price is so low that any home may be a 
3-Minute Dishwasher home, with no more dread of 
the three times a day dishwashing. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send us his name and the correct price and 
we will ship you direct. Free booklet K-6 upon 
request. 


“€B-minite 
: a 
dishwasher 
Price Complete $7:50 east of the Rockies 


$7.75 west of the Rockies $9.50 in Canada 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO..,. Jefferson City, Mo. 


General Sales Offices, Saint Louis, Mo. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS, HOUSE & HOME SPECIALTIES, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 








Dealers and Distributors 
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Marie of Rumania 
(Continued from page 26) 
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the palace. It was early evening. The last 
rays of a red sun were creeping into the nur- 
sery window. A tired little prince, lying on 
a bed of pain, turned his face toward the 
Queen-mother and, opening his eyes very wide, 
whispered, 

“Tt is finished.” 

From the anguish that was in her heart 
his mother wrote: 

“Mircea is resting . . . Mircea’s struggle is 
| over . . . Mircea is at peace . . . Mircea js 
| dead. 

“Now the chamber of suffering is silent, 
the screams are a thing of the past; they 
| be‘onged to earthly terrors—for Mircea i] 

earthly terrors are passed. 
| “Like a little light that flickers and goes out, 
| thus did he die—no more screams, hardly a 

sigh. He was tired, his heart could bear the 

strain no longer, he was too small a fighter, <o 
| God let him die, like-a little light that goes out 
| —thus did God let him die. 

“Mircea is dead. 

| “All Souls’ Day. The leaves are weeping 
| tears of regret, like a veil of mourning; mist 
covers the earth. 

“All Souls’ Day, and on the eve of this day, 
| Mircea’s soul has flown to God. The leaves 
| are falling; the heavens are weeping tears of 
| regret—like a veil of mourning mist covers the 
| earth. Oy ae 

“Tt is over. The grave is closed; a heavy 
stone lies over your face, the tapers have been 
put out, the solemn chants: have died away; 
the flowers are tired; shadows fill the church. 
| “Tt is over. Neither my prayers nor my 
| tears, neither my despair nor my suffering, 
| can bring you back to me, Mircea, my child. 
| “TI saw how they lowered your tiny coffin 
down into a hole that was full of night; so that 
| that night should be less somber I filled the 
| gaping hole with flowers, ‘flowers, flowers— 
| and all the flowers were white. 

“Then I left you, my Mircea. I turned my 

| foot away from your place of rest. I turned 
it toward the unfathomable void of the days 
that are to know you no more. I turned it 
back toward the house where your bed stands 
empty, while you lie so small and forsaken in 
your coffin under the ground. 

“And yet I know, Mircea, that it is only 
your poor little body that lies under the 
ground! 

“This is not a time for mourning in darkened 

| chambers, not a time for idle weeping, not a 
| time for rest. My own sorrow must not 
| separate me from others’ sorrows. It must 
| be but an added link between me and my 
| people, not to keep me from them at a time 
when they need me most. My country 1s 


9? 


| calling—calling, and I must go! 


CH: Jan dwiches 
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We Do the Real Work 
The Rest Is Easy 


Why endure the drudgery of preparing a fowl in 
your own home? In our spotless kitchens, we pre- 
pare chicken under the most sanitary conditions, in 
quantities to supply the tables of America—and 
at less cost than you can do it individually. 





Any dish that can be made from fresh chicken meat can be 


made from R & R Boned Chicken. 


It is simply tender chicken meat packed in sanitary tins, 
ready for instant use. A standard food product that has 
been used by discriminating people for over half a century. 


Driven Into Exile 


| Then early one morning, December 4th, a 
| terrific report shook the city. The arsenal 
| had been blown up by the authorities. The 
last hope of holding the capital had disap- 
peared! The Queen, torn from the newly- 
| made grave of her last-born, torn from the 
| home she loved, was forced to lead her proud 
people into exile: 

“There is an hour of which I have never 
spoken—an hour of darkness and sorrow that 
| I could share with no one, an hour when I had 
| to carry my head very high so that none should 
| see the tears in my eyes, an hour when naught 
| else remained to me but to look beyond the 

things of this earth toward the shadowy 
| futures that belong only to God. 
| “TY had to be strong at that hour, not to cry 
| out, not to complain, but to lead the way into 
| exile very simply, very quietly, so as to avoid 

all panic, so that no one should be afraid. 
DELAWARE. Others depended upon me. All eyes were 
turned toward me to see how I would bear that 
which was unbearable, so I was silent. At 
that hour silence alone could help.” 

From Bucarest the refugees moved north 


A few tins on the pantry shelf prepare you for emergencies. 
It makes delicious Club Sandwiches—try it. 


When you buy R & R Products, you know the quality is always excellent. 


At Your Grocer’s Other R&R Products 


The contents of a tin are equal Plum Pudding Potted Ham 
to three times the quantity of Potted Tongue Potted Chicken 


uncooked meat. French Process Prunes 
Pete (In glass jars) 
REGw Seaton 


RICHARD soy ROBBINS 
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Why famous butter makers 


obtain finer flavor with this salt 


ALT, to you perhaps, is “just 

salt.” Yet America’s best butter 
makers, who use salt for essentially 
the same purpose that you do, say 
there’s a vital difference in kinds. 
What they have learned about salt, 
then, should interest you—and it 
may surprise you not a little. 


* * * 


There are, in America, a number of 
brands of butter that have become 
famous even in places far distant 
from where they’re made. 

You know why, if you have ever 
used them. 

These butter makers have learned 
how to achieve a uniform and excep- 
tionally delicate pure butter flavor 
in every ounce they make. 

Salt plays a most important part 
in controlling that flavor. 

You know what a world of differ- 
ence it makes in your foods—how 
“flat” they taste without salt. 

Yet, to the makers of the finest 
butter, it isn’t enough to know the 
proportions of salt to add. They 
have learned that the quality of the 
salt is vitally important. 

So they subject salt to the most 
exacting scientific tests. 

Now, with all of the salts in the 
world from which to choose, they 


use one: Diamond Crystal. And this 
in spite of the fact that it costs them 
more than other kinds. 


.Tests for purity show marked 
difference in salt 
These expert butter makers use 
Diamond Crystal, first—because it’s 
all salt. 
Not all salt zs all salt, as you will see. 
Salt, in its natural state, has mixed 





Diamond Crystal is in flakes, 
delicate like snow. Ordinary 
salt 1s cubical in grain and 
hard like hailstones. So Dia- 
mond Crystal dissolves more 
quickly, blends into foods to 
bring out natural fiavors. 











For table use many people prefer Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt in handy cartons. If it 
isn’t Diamond Crystal it isn’t Shaker 
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Diamond Crystal Salt is also sold in cotton bags. If your 
grocer cannot supply you, write ihe company 


“The Salt thats all Salt.” 


with it certain other chemical sub. 
stances—chlorides, for instance, 
which salt makers call bittern be- 
cause of the strong, bitter taste they 
give. And lime, from which plaster 
of Paris is made. 

Laboratory tests always show Diamond 
Crystal exceptionally free from these impuri- 
ties. Its makers take out each year over 
2,000,000 pounds of lime alone. And their 
process is patented; they use it exclusively. 

But there’s another reason why butter 
makers use this salt. It comes in delicate 
flake form, not in hard, gritty cubes. 

It dissolves more quickly, just as flakes of 
snow dissolve more quickly than lumps of 
hail. So they found that Diamond Crystal 
blends itself completely into their butter, 
brings out the natural, delicate cream flavor 
as no other salt will do. 


Make these tests yourself 


You, in your own kitchen, can prove these 
things about Diamond Crystal. 

Just pour some into your hand. Notice 
how freely it pours, how wonderfully delicate 
its flakes are, and how pure white. Then put 
a pinch of it on your tongue. Notice how 
soon it dissolves, how pure it tastes. It does 
not burn or bite, because it’s a// salt. 

By such simple tests as these — Diamond 
Crystal against any other salt you can buy 
vou willseethattherezsadifferen einsalt. And 
like the makers of the finest butter, your choice 
we know will always be Diamond Crystal. 

Write us for interesting booklet, “One Hun- 
dred and One Uses for Salt.”’ It’s free. 


Dramonp CrystTAL SALT Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
Since 1887, Makers of ‘The Salt that’s all Salt’’ 


‘Diamond Crystal Salt 
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THE 40th LEONARD YEAR 





The 10 great refrigerator ideas 


Let the Leonard guard your family’s health. It keeps food fresh, 
eliminates waste, saves work, worry and money. It gives the 
housewife extra hours for rest and recreation. The Leonard 


Cleanable Refrigerator crowns forty years of progress in the 
science of food preservation. 


Here are ten points of merit that make the Leonard a logical choice of those 
who seek high efficiency and great economy. 


1, Ten walls of in- * - One-piece Ppor- 


sulation—cold- celain door- 

retaining, heat- . plate, pan- 

resisting. shaped; no wood CH. ,eenera, 
. One-piece food si cleiieg air 

hamber — tri- yer ‘ 

os 4 * . tight lock. 


ple-coated with 
porcelain. 7. Removable 


4 : drainpipe, non- 

. Rounded inside ° sweating. 
re omar with 8. Patented non- 
porcelain lin- leaking device. 


ing extending (No moisture 
to outside edge can reach the 


e 
pond one wood frame.) 
_— e ] e 9. Retinned, 
i I woven - wire 
10 


. Circulation sys- food shelves. 
tem — chilled . All- metal ice 


dy alt, con- “Like a Clean China Dish’’ ee AO SBe 


stantly moving. no leak, 


One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. A tribute to 
Leonard superiority! 


Visit the Leonard dealer in your town. If you fail to find him, write us and we 

will see that you are supplied. Send for sample of porcelain, catalog illustrating over There is a size and 

75 styles and sizes of refrigerators, Mr. Leonard’s own booklet on the “Selection style of Leonard 

and Care of Refrigerators.” Refrigerator to suit 
every purse. 

GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 15 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids 
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Marie of Rumania 


ward. Jassy was made the capital of all that 
was left of Rumania. That winter of exile 
was horrible, horrible beyond description. 
Turks, Bulgars, Magyars, and Teutons were 
closing in on three sides. Plague, pestilence, 
and famine were rife. ~Typhus and cholera 
were raging. There were no drugs, no dress- 
ings, no anesthetics! Paper swabs and 
sawdust were all that was left with which to 
treat the wounded! The Queen with her two 
elder daughters and her second son, Prince 
Nicolas, worked tirelessly in the hospitals. 
Regardless of the misery and defeat on all 
sides, the same cry went up from the dying 
soldiers when Queen Marie passed among 
them: 

“May the great God protect you. May he 
let you live to become Empress, Empress of all 


~~? 


the Rumanians! 

“It was to me,” the Queen wrote, “as though 
something wonderful had suddenly descended 
upon the distress of my soul—something very 
holy, very beautiful—but it was almost more 
than I could bear. Touching had been that 
wish when hope shone before us like a star, but 


now it was more than touching: it was grand.and | 
sacred, for it was pronounced at an hour when | 


darkest disaster had overthrown our land 
when inch by inch our armies were retreating 
before the all-invading foe. There in those 
chambers of suffering those dying lips still 
spoke of the hope they clung to, of the Dream, 
that in spite of sacrifice, death, and misery, 
one day must surely come true. 

“Three months have passed since the flight 
from Bucarest. Three months—months that 
might have been years, so full are they of 
anguish and pain and grief. Months that 
I have lived close to the heart of my people. 
Months when I have heard their cries, and 
hoped their hopes and feared their fears. 
Months in which I have struggled with them 
and wept with them, doing all that was in my 
power to ease their burdens and to dry their 
tears. 

“Difficult it is to speak of one’s own sorrow 
when the suffering of all is so great, yet today 
if I speak of mine, it is because I know that it 
is my country’s sorrow, that a thousand 
voices echo to mine when I talk of that which 
we are mourning; of that which lies beyond the 
line of fire; that like a wound upon a mother’s 
breast, cuts’ our dear country in two. 

“What is thy face today, O Bucarest? Hast 
thou veiled thyself in- mourning because so 
many of thy children have fled? 

“O Bucarest, I left thee without a word. I 
was told I must go away in silence, show no 
sorrow, say no goodbye! 

“Like a traitor did I feel, like a coward, to 
leave thee thus to thy fate! 


Farewell to Her Child 


“And Cotroceni! House that I love, house 
that little by little I have modeled to my taste, 
house that knows the voice of my children, in 
whose garden their baby feet have toddled 
about. Cotroceni! Yes, I left thee—and 
from one, one only, did I take leave! But 
that one was so small and so silent that never 
will he relate what his mother said to him in 
that hour before her flight! 

“It was evening—the shadows were already 
stealing into the church! I slipped into the 
sanctuary where a heap of white flowers spread 
a mystic light. And there beside the grave 
but so recently closed I tore from me the mask 
that all day I had worn, and cried out my pain 
to the little one, lying beneath the stones. 

“T confessed to him that I was going—going 
not knowing when I would be back. I asked 
him to forgive me for forsaking him, to forgive 
his mother for taking the five others with her, 
while she left him lonely, he who was smallest 
of all, left him to the mercy of those who 
soon would take possession of the places we 
had loved! 

“As [ wept in solitary despair, it seemed to 
me that I heard the tread of approaching 
armies, and shuddering, I realized that it was 
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“Well,” said the little 
7 Eskimo, “Tl tell 
&< Ss you all about it” 


“WONG, long ago there was a King whose boast 
it was that he had the best feasts that men 
could devise or cooks could cook. 

“He had a beautiful daughter, as all Kings of 
olden time had. When she was old enough, the King 
announced that he would give his daughter's hand 
to him who would bring a new beverage that would 
be as beautiful as golden sunlight, would be icy-cold 
and hot at the same time, would sparkle and live 
through a whole feast, and which, while it quenched 
the thirst of the moment, would awaken desire for 
it in young and old, rich and poor, male and female. 

“And in due time it came to pass that a hand- 
some young Prince, aided by an old wizard, brought 
some roots from one island, some canes from an- 
other, and some fruits from a third. From below the 
ground he drew the living waters of a magic spring. 
Then the old wizard blended the essences of the 
root and the fruits, sweetened them to a nicety, 
and infused the whole with the bubbles that gave 
it life. And at the next feast the Prince won the 
King’s daughter with the wonderful new beverage, 
which fulfilled all the King’s conditions. 

“*And what is the name of this beautiful golden 
liquid?” asked the King when the feast was over. 

“But the Prince had walked into the garden with 
the King’s daughter, and there was no answer. 

“So, my dears, we must assume that then and 
there was discovered the universal beverage, Ginger 
Ale—the one of which we say ‘They all like it’.” 


Under the ground at Millis, Massachusetts 
i Club Ginger 


are springs of pure, cold 


Ale comes from 


water. The ginger used in Clicquot 

Jamaica. The sugar is from .he cane Lemon and lime juice are com 
bined in the Ginger Ale that is cold and hot, is alive and golden, and 
which pleases everybody. For your feasts, for meals and between 
meals, drink Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO,, Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Dull besa hes 
Bilious Attacks 
Sleeplessness 


Why they occur and how to prevent them: 


sleep—ithese are but a few of the ways in which Nature tries to 
warn you that constipation may be menacing health—even threat- 
ening life itself. 


A distinguished physician has stated that thousands, perhaps millions, of men and women 
have brought on themselves untold miseries by failing to eliminate promptly poisonous 
- food waste; that they have shortened their lives and greatly impaired their efficiency and 


usefulness. 
? 


How May Constipation Be Overcome! 
How may its recurrence be prevented? Not by the use of laxatives or 
cathartics, for, in the opinion of an eminent authority, an inestimable 
amount of injury is done by the use of these intestinal irritants, most of 
which provide temporary relief only, at the expense of permanent injury. 
Science has found a newer, better way; a means as simple as Nature itself. 

Lubrication 

In perfect health a natural lubricant keeps the food waste soft. Thus it 
is easily eliminated. But when you are constipated, this natural lubri- 
cant is not sufficient. 
To find something to take the place of this natural lubricant, leading 
medical authorities conducted exhaustive research. They have discovered 
that the gentle lubricating action of Nujol most closely resembles that of 
Nature’s ownlubricant. As Nujolis not a laxative it cannot gripe. It isnot 
a medicine in any sense of the word—and, like pure water, it is harmless. 
These facts have led to its adoption in leading hospitals throughout the 
world for the treatment of constipation. 
The lubricating action of Nujol has helped thousands of people to length- 
en their days and wonderfully increase their capacity for usefulness, ac- 
tivity and enjoyment of life. Test Nujol yourself. For sale at any 
drugstore, or send coupon today for free sample. 


* & 
Nujol oz: 
. Constipation 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 
Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


FREE 
Rie Mak eines Oy stones. AE 
Bottle Address 


May 1922 Good Housekeeping 


PH stcco—ctese biliousness, inability to secure sound and refreshing 


Nujol, Room 808K, 44 Beaver Street,,New York 
For this coupon and 15 cents stamps or coin, enclosed, to cover 
packing and postage, please send me a trial bottle of Nujol. 





Marie of Rumania 


the breasts of our soldiers that were forming a ~ 
rampart around our threatened home! « 

“Perhaps it was so that some vital part of 
my being should remain in our capital even 
after our retreat, that I was destined to leave 
my yc-1-gest there beneath the cold slabs of 
the church. Did perchance God take him 
from us as a sign that all this sorrow, all this 
sacrifice, is but a passing horror, that because 
Mircea lies there awaiting my return, that 
surely, surely I must come back? 

“When he died, the popular belief was that 
the heavens had claimed from me a sacrifice, 
that God had taken my child from me that 
in his perfect innocence he should plead 
for the country he was destined to quit so 
soon!” 

By January the enemy occupied three- 
fourths of Rumania; of the 620,000 who had 
taken up arms in the August before, only 
200,000 remained. The suffering the Ru- 
manian army went through that winter will 
never be told; the full horror which was 
endured will never be known. With the 
breaking up of that cruel winter came 
hope. 


The Promise of Spring 

“Spring is coming,” the Queen wrote in her 
Journal. ‘The snow is melting, the air is full - 
of sounds of life! Like a warm promise the 
sun smiles down upon those who long to hope. 
How is it possible not to hope when the grass 
is sprouting and the birds are beginning to 
build their nests? 

“Like a hideous nightmare that on awaken- 
ing we leave behind us with the darkness of the 
night, this winter that has thrown its chains 7 
about us retreats ever further as we go forward 
into the growing light. . 

“It is to me as though I saw many faces 
with different expressions all turned toward 


this resurrection of light. Tired faces, suffer- 


ing faces, faces with eyes that have looked 
closely at Death—but beside them, there are 
also the faces of children and other faces, of 
those who can smile, of those who can hope, 
and of those who can forget. But above all.it 
is the faces of our soldiers that I seem to see, 
of those quiet, uncomplaining heroes who mofe 
than any others have suffered from the wintet’s 
snows.’ I see them at daybreak in their far-off 
trenches, gazing at the sun that each morning 
rises a little earlier to announce to them that 
cold and frost and endless night will soon be a 
thing of the past. 

“What is he thinking of, that silent sentry 
leaning on his gun? Was he perhaps in hap- 
pier days a shepherd faithfully guarding his 
flock? Or was he a peaceful laborer who at 
dusk returned to the children he loved? Has 
he a vision of his village where his cottage 
lies hidden beneath fruit trees just bursting 
into bud? It is perchance in a far-off region 
which the enemy has overrun, and as he looks 
at the sun rising over the mountain, is he 
wondering who has care of those he left un- 
protected, who feeds them, who clothes them, 
who dries their tears? Perhaps he-has an old, 
old mother who each evening comes out to sit 
on her doorstep in the vague hope of seeing him 
come back. Spring is coming! Who will till 
his field, sow his maize, feed his oxen? Who 
will tread the path leading to his home, whe 
will knock at his door? Spring is coming! 
and still other faces do I see turned toward its 
growing light and the hope that it brings. 
These are also the faces of soldiers, but thin, 
emaciated, pale as death, the faces of those 
who have stood every hardship and who after 
long weeks of illness are slowly creeping back 
to life. These are the faces with which I am 
best acquainted, which I have hunted up in 
desolate corners where many dread to go; faces 
over which I have bent in place of the old, old 
mother who every evening on her doorstep 
patiently waits in vain. 

“With parched lips these lonely sufferers 
have spoken to me about their homes, about 
their children, about the wives they long to 
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Marie of Rumania 


we, They have clung to my hands and kissed 
they have called me mother, begging for 
is of their loved ones, begging for con- 
ion—begging for hope. And I have en- 
ed to comfort them, feeling that my 
4s had more meaning when the sun shone 

tly without. 

4 there it is also springtime! Over 

in the regions we have lost. The sun 

be shining; the birds will be singing as 

mgh no mighty spirit of Death had passed 
r the earth. 

“Yet over there! In spite of sunshine and 
the calling voices of spring, this year our Ru- 
manian soil will have.a tragic awakening—our 

Rumanian soil! When the plow of 
the stranger will tear it asunder, forcing it 
© % bring forth fruit for the hated foe, a cry 

@f anguish will rise from its depth, a cry of 
And its banished~children will hear 
ifs cry of protest and understand its meaning! 
Their hearts will thrill with the holy desire to 
free it from bondage, to save it from the 
humiliation of having it give forth its riches 
to feed those who torture its women, starve 
~ its children,)-burn its villages, and cast a 
~~ shadow over its name. ' ~~ 
' “Have no fear, O soil of Rumania! Thy 
children will come and’ free thee from thy 
chains! It is the message they send thee with 
the awakening voices of spring! They will 
‘not weaken; they will not tremble before the 
: le that still has to be. Deeply hast 
~ thou drunk of their blood, but they are ready 
that deeply thou shouldst drink again if with 
the sacrifice of their lives they can buy back 
thy freedom and drive the enemy away from 
the land! 

“And if it were not to free the living that 
thy children would come, it would be to free 
the dead, it would be to free thy graves—thy 
Many uncounted graves. 

“When I was young, quite young, a beautiful 
dream did I cherish: I dreamed of planting 

lens wherever I went, wishing that nothing 

it flowers should mark the places where I 

. As I grew older that dear dream 
vanished with many vanishing dreams, reality 
: me, and few gardens had I leisure to 
g t. 
* “Now, should I ever return, it would be 
pon those nameless graves that I would sow 
my flowers, upon those thousands and thou- 
sands of graves where our heroes lie hearkening 
for the tramp of our returning armies. Those 
would then be my gardens, my holy gardens— 
~ the gardens I would love. 

“Like my other dream, this dream may 
Neyer come true—but as this year I am a 
helpless exile, I think that perhaps God him- 

will remember our dead and sow flowers 
on their graves! 

“Spring iscoming! Therefore surely, surely 
will God sow His own flowers upon the graves 
of our dead.” 


Rumania Surrenders 
The hope that had come with the return of 


Spring was short-lived. The Rumanians, their | 
ks to the Carpathians, were fighting des- 
perately; with a few Russian troops they were | 
valiantly holding the line. Then events took | 
@ sudden turn. Russia became chaos! Ru- | 


Mania, without ammunition or food, was facing 
enemies on every side! 


The Queen, during those utter black days, | 


Wrote in her journal the lines of an ancient 
Moldavian prayer, “May God never inflict on 
the Rumanians the full measure of the suffering 
they can endure.” 


Isolated, broken, and beyond the reach of | 
the Allies, surrounded by maurauding and | 


prendering hordes of Turks, Bulgars, and 
eutons, Rumania was forced to yield. 

The return to Bucarest from Jassy was amid 
flowers and tears. In spite of broken hearts, 
crushed hopes, misery, and pain, the same 
cty, which had been the watchword of the 
army when they went forth to fight two years 
before, still followed Queen Marie as she 


























Wall Paper 


Quickly prepared by mixing with pure, cold water—full directions 
are printed on every package—Alabastine is easily applied with 
a suitable brush to any interior surface. It is used over plaster, 
wall-board, burlap, canvas, soiled painted walls and even old wall 
paper where it is fast, has no raised figures and contains no ani- 
line dyes. And Alabastine is so easy to use that even the inex- 
perienced secure unusual and beautiful effects. Where decorators 
are not available you can do the work yourself. 


Softer Backgrounds 
The use of Alabastine does away with rooms duil and gloomy. 
With Alabastine velvety tints, soft, cheerful, restful and homelike, 
are within the reach of even the most modest income. Without 
being expensive, your home can be as tasteful and expressive of 
refinement as the best in the land. 


Complete Choice of Colors 


Alabastine comes in many standard colors, which intermix per- 
fectly to form others so that you can secure just exactly the cor- 
rect tint to harmonize with your rugs and draperies. There is 
no longer any need of putting up with walls which are unbecom- 
ing, soiled or inappropriate. And decorators who are particular 
about their work, and merchants who insist upon high standards 
of quality recommend Alabastine to their customers. 


Write for Expert Advice and Samples 
of the Alabastine-Opaline-Process 
We maintain a staff of skillful decorators to give advice and 
make American homes more beautiful. This service is free of 
charge. Let us send you samples of the new and beautiful three 
color harmony effects produced by the Alabastine-Opaline-Process. 
Wonderful blendings of three different colors on your walls — tiffa- 
nized effects now produced for the first time so easily and inexpen- 

sively that they are within the reach of everyone. 
Prices 
5 Ib. package white Alabastine........... ceo 


5 lb. package tinted Alabastine On ; ; 
Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green—No. 58 deep brown). 


<== ALABASTINE COMPANY 
587 Grandville Avenue 
: GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


The Cross-and Circle is Printed in 
Red on Every Genuine Package. 
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‘To know what goes 


into a frozen dessert- 
make it at home 


“MOTHER, why do you always make our ice cream and 
ices? Marjie’s mama buys theirs.” 

“Then Marjie’s Mother is rather careless about what 
her little girl eats, I’m afraid.” 

“How? It’s good. I had some one day. It was pink. 
Only it tasted kifld of waxy-like. What made that, 
Mother?” 

“Tt couldn’t have been made of good things, like ours, 
dear. Often the store kind has what we call substitutes 
in it—lard instead of rich milk or cream, and something 
to give it a bright, pretty color, to take the place of pure 
fruit juice.” 

“At Marjie’s they don’t have so many different kinds, 
either—and then, it’s so much fun to help you!” 

“Yes, darling, now that we have an Alaska. It’s worth 
it, in the end, for our frozen desserts are food.” 


Spanish Chocolate 


One quart sweet milk Four tablespoons grated chocolate 
One cup sugar Two tablespoons cornstarch 

One teaspoon vanilla 

Scald milk. Mix sugar, chocolate and cornstarch with some 
cold milk and add this to the hot milk, stirring constantly, till it 
boils. Boil until chocolate is entirely melted. Remove from 
stove, add vanilla and beat. Cool, place in freezer and freeze. 


THE 


ALASKA 


does its work quickly, because of its double 
action and high, narrow can. And the 
results are like velvet, for the open spoon 
dasher allows the cream to be “‘air-whipped” 
—the only way to insure perfect smoothness. 


Write for our booklet of choice recipes 
for all kinds of good frozen desserts. 
THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
Winchendon, Mass. 

Also makers of the Alaska North Pole Ail-metal Freezer 
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Marie ‘of Rumania 


passed through the flower-strewn streets of th 
capital. : . a 

“May you be Empress, Empress of all th 
Rumanians.” 

On May 7, 1918, Rumania was forced 
sign: the infamous treaty of Bucarest whi¢ 
delivered her into the hands of Germanys 
Queen Marie never signed the treaty. Hep 
Majesty felt that she represented the thousands 
of Rumanian women who had been outraged 
tortured, and killed by the invaders. She 
herself had been one of these women, a mother 
whose home was shelled again and again ag 
she knelt at the side of her dying son. She” 
the proud Englishwoman, had been the subs 
ject of vile slanders and lies, spread broadcast! 
by German and Bulgarian propagandists. TT, 
the German peace delegates she refused! 
all private audience; thus publicly did she 
protest against their presence and thei 
victory. ‘ 

Again the wheel of fate was turning! Thel 
kaleidoscope of events was shifting, and a new 
pattern was arranging itself. In the ; 
the Turks were being driven into the dese 
in the West, Foch, Pershing, and Haig we 
pushing the Germans back toward the Rhines 
the Italians had scaled the Alps. Six months 
after the Treaty of Bucarest Germany wag 
defeated! The provinces of Bessarabia ap 
Transylvania were returned ‘to Rumania by 
the Allies. Once again,- after hundreds of 
years, the Rumanians were united, and Marie” 
Queen of Rumania, became Empress, Empresg™ 
of all the Rumanians. 


Hope for the Future 


After the war the friendly Powers we 
quick to realize the stupendous problem @ 
reconstruction in Rumania, and relief wo 
was begun at once. Under the supervisic 
of the Red Cross, the Order of St. John, and 
other organizations a great change is taking 
place over this fire-scorched, war-broken littl 
nation. Looking back over the past, the Queel 
writes: 4 

“T look back and see visions of my country 
as for twenty-three years I had known it, ifg 
vast plain an ocean of waving corn amongs 
which diligent peasants move to and {ff 
gathering in the harvest, the land’s dearest 
pride. I see its «humble villages hiddet 


| amongst fruit-trees, I see the autumn splend¢ 


of its forests. I see the grand solitude of it 
mountain summits. I see its noble convents 
corners of hidden beauty, treasures of ancié 


| art. I hear the sound of the shepherd’s hort 


the sweet complaint of his ditties. I see lo 
roads with clouds of dust rising from them 
many carts in file. I see gaily-clad peasang 
flocking to market. I see naked plains 


| long stretches of sand by the sea. 


“T see our broad, proud Danube rolling i 
many waters past quaint little villages 
boroughs inhabited by motley crowds @ 
different nationalities, past towns of whi 
the rising industries are a promise of futult 
wealth. I see our port of Constanza with if 
bustle, its noise and its hopes. 4 

“To piece together that which is broken” 
no easy task. If your house falls down aroum 
you, at first your only wish is to sit on its 
and weep. It is then that those whos 
love and courage are greatest must come f@ 
ward and help. Those too grievously smit 
ten can not immediately lift up their heads 
and very gentle must be the hand that endeavs 
ors to lead them back from darkness 
light. a 
“For a while I thought that the effort woul 
be beyond my strength, such was the hopeless 
discouragement that had taken possession 6 
every heart. Then little by little hands wer 
stretched out to help. Little by little W 
began building up what had fallen. At fs 
only those whom adversity can not crus 
showed the way, then others joined in—tl 
imperceptibly a great new effort was bom 
and with that effort, new courage and 1 
hope.” 
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